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RESH VEGETABLES for an average family may 
be grown upon a large back yard or city lot. 


The use of fresh vegetables conserves meats, 
grains, and other foods produced on farms. 

The production of vegetables at home relieves 
transportation difficulties and solves the marketing 
problem. 

The city home garden utilizes idle land and spare 
time for food production. 


Thousands of acres of idle land that may be used 
for gardens are still available within the boundaries 
of our large cities. 

Some of the problems that confront the city gar- 
dener are more difficult than those connected with 
the farm garden, and it is the object of this bulletin 
to discuss these problems from a practical stand- 
point. 
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HE PROBLEMS that confront the city gardener are vastly 
greater than those of the farmer, who is free to select the 
choicest. plat of ground upon the farm for his vegetable garden. 
The city-lot or back-yard garden as a rule offers little choice of soil 
or location. The available land is often shaded a part of the day, 
and the soil frequently consists of hard clay or is covered to a depth 
of several inches with cinders, broken stone, or other materials unfit 
for growing plants. The city gardener is usually handicapped by 
lack of practical experience and for want of suitable tools with 
which to do the work. Hand methods must be employed for the 
most part, and numerous local difficulties must be overcome. It is 
possible, however, to grow certain kinds of vegetables under very 
adverse conditions, and the results obtained by many city gardeners 
are truly remarkable. 
The many thousands of city gardens have played an important 


part in providing a substantial increase in the food supply of the 
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country. It is essential that the work so well started should con- 
tinue and that the many thousands of acres of unoccupied land in 
and around our cities be utilized for food production. The experi- 
mental stage of city gardening has been passed, and, in the language 
of one of the State workers, “the city garden movement will not 
have achieved its full purpose until all suitable lands are utilized 
and every family table is fully supplied.” 

The city back-yard or vacant-lot garden provides a supply of 
vegetables at home without transportation or handling costs. Vege- 
tables from the home garden are fresher and more palatable than 





Fic. 1.—Small back-yard gardens in a residence section of Washington, D. C. 


those brought from a distance. Many persons who work in offices, 
stores, and factories have time mornings and evenings that may 
well be devoted to the cultivation of a garden, thus utilizing spare 
time and idle land for food production. The home vegetable gar- 
den should be a family interest and all members of the family who 
are able to do so should take part in its cultivation. There is no 
better form of outdoor exercise than moderate working in the home 
garden, and few lines of recreational work will give greater returns 
for the time employed. (Fig. 1.) 


TYPE AND LOCATION OF THE CITY GARDEN. 

There are three general types of city vegetable gardens: Back- 
yard gardens, vacant-lot gardens, and community gardens. In lo- 
cating the home garden the back yard or the grounds surrounding 
the dwelling should be given first consideration, because of the 
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convenience both in working the garden and in gathering the 
products as wanted for use. If the grounds around the dwelling 
are too small or too densely shaded or if the soil is of such a char- 
acter that vegetables can not be grown successfully upon it, the use 
of a vacant lot in the neighborhood is reeommended. (Fig.2.) Com- 
munity gardens located in the outskirts of the city, where a tract of 
land can be secured, are adapted for the use of families living in 
apartment houses; also for shopworkers and those employed by large 
manufacturing concerns. There is a distinct advantage in having the 
garden located near the home, as much of the work of tending it 


Fic. 2.—-A vacant-lot garden on one of the principal residence streets of Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


may be done during spare moments, and the garden can be pro- 
tected from theft or from injury by stray animals. 

Do not locate the garden on land upon which the sun does not 
shine for at least five hours each bright day. Do not locate the 
garden on soil where the rock is but a few inches below the surface 
and where there is insufficient moisture. Do not attempt to 
grow a garden where a fill has been made with cinders, broken 
bricks, or rock, or where the original soil has been buried with 
materials upon which weeds will not grow. If weeds grow rank 
and vigorous it is a sure sign that the soil is good. Do not plant 
a garden under or near large trees that will steal all the moisture 
and plant food from the crops. The maples and the oaks are the 
kinds of trees that are most injurious to crops planted near them. 
Do not plant a garden on low land where the crops are reasonably 
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sure to be lost from overflow. Failure to observe one or more of 
the above precautions has resulted in disappointment on the part of 
many gardeners. 

Where there is any choice in the selection of a garden location the 
following points should be considered. The land should be level 


Fig. 3.—Long straight rows of vegetables which add attractiveness to a garden and 
lessen the labor of cultivation. Note how this garden has produced these results. 


or gently sloping toward the south or southeast. The drainage 
should ke good, but the land should not be so steep as to wash dur- 
ing rains. The location should be higher than adjoining land, in 
order to safeguard against frost, as frost does most damage on the 
lower levels. The ideal soil is a dark sandy loam with a rather 
retentive subsoil. The soil should be deep and break up loose and 
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mellow when plowed or spaded. Plenty of organic matter or rotted 
manure should be present in the soil, in order to give it the power 
to retain large quantities of moisture and to carry the crops through 
periods of drought. 

The ideal garden spot is seldom found, but it is often possible to 
choose a location that embodies a number of the more important con- 
ditions and then supply others. The difficulties of the first season 
are greater than those of subsequent years, and a garden plat if 
properly handled will improve with each season’s cultivation. 

On account of the wide variety of local conditions that must be 
met, no definite plan can be given for a garden. <A plan should be 
drawn on paper and the location of each crop decided upon. As a 
general rule, the rows should run north and south, but it is more 
important to have the rows run the long way of the garden for con- 
venience in cultivating. Figure 3 shows a well-planned garden. 

It is essential that the garden be so arranged that the tall-growing 
crops will not shade the smaller ones. 


PREPARATION OF THE SOIL. 


With the location of the garden settled, the first step is the prepa- 
ration of the soil. First, remove anything that would interfere with 
the plowing or spading of the soil. If the location is the home back 
yard it is assumed that the ground is free from débris and ready to 
be broken up. If the garden is to be located on a vacant lot it is 
probable that there will be stones, broken bricks, tin cans, and other 
trash to be gotten rid of. If the quantity of trash is not too great 
it should be hauled to some dump, but if there is so much of it as to 
make its removal expensive it may be piled on one side or one end 
of the lot. In some cases stone fences have been built along the out- 
side of lots from the stones that were scattered over the ground. 
This cleaning-up process requires considerable work and should be 
done whenever the weather will permit prior to preparation for 
planting. 

The next step in the garden-making process will be to plow or 
spade the ground. If the land is in sod it should be turned in the 
fall so that the sods will rot. Heavy clay soils should be turned up 
loosely and allowed to lie exposed to the freezing and thawing of 
the winter months. In all cases manure should be turned under if 
it can be secured. If the surface soil is so hard that it can not be 
spaded or plowed to advantage a pick or mattock should be used 
and the ground broken to a depth of 8 or 10 inches. Plenty of manure 
is about the only thing that will bring a soil of this character into 
condition. The supply of manure in cities is now quite limited, and 
the city gardener should make arrangements early in the season to 
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get what he needs. It is assumed that the average back-yard garden 
is about 30 by 60 feet in size. About 1 ton or one 2-horse load of 
stable manure can be spaded into the soil of a plat of this size each 
year. On soil which has not been worked before and which is espe- 
cially heavy and wanting in organic matter a larger quantity of 
manure can be used. Street sweepings are not desirable, as they 
frequently contain considerable oil. Sawdust and planing-mill shav- 
ings should not be used on garden land. Leaves may be mixed with 
heavy soils, but it is best to have them fairly well rotted before they 
are applied to the land. Early breaking and exposure to frost is the 
best method of getting land that has not been under cultivation for 
a number of years in shape for planting. Sandy soils do not benefit 
by freezing and thawing as do the heavy clay soils, and in all cases 
precautions must be taken so that the soil will not wash away during 
heavy rains. It is a very good plan to plow or spade the land in the 





autumn, sow rye upon it, and then turn the rye under early in the 
spring. 

In regions where the soil is very sandy it is often necessary to keep 
the surface covered with coarse manure or with some material to 
prevent it from blowing away. If this precaution is not taken the 
entire surface soil will be blown off to the depth of the plowing. In 
the spring the coarser part of the covering should be raked off or 
turned under before pulverizing and fitting the surface for planting. 

Nothing is gained by working the land before it is sufficiently dry 
in the spring. In sections where the ground freezes hard during § 
winter no harm will be done by plewing it in the fall or during the § 
early winter when quite wet, as the freezing will correct any injury, 
but land that is worked when too wet in the spring will be injured 
for the entire season. The usual test is to press a small quantity of 
the soil in the palm of the harid. If it is too wet for working it will 
adhere in a solid mass and retain the imprint of the hand, but if 
dry enough to work it will crumble apart of itself. 

When the test shows its fitness for working, land which was plowed 
or spaded in the fall should be thoroughly harrowed, raked, hoed, or 
forked over to a depth of 4 or 5 inches, in order to fit it for planting. 
The more carefully this part of the work is done the easier it will be to 
‘are for the crops during the growing season. Land which was not 
worked in the fall should be plowed or spaded as soon as it dries out 
sufficiently in the spring, and the top should be thoroughly fitted, 
as suggested above. 


USE OF ASHES ON GARDEN SOILS. 
Gardeners frequently ask whether it is advisable to use coal and 


wood ashes on garden soils. The use of coal ashes on heavy clay 
soils will tend to lighten them, but the ashes should be screened be- 
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fore they are applied, in order to remove any clinkers or cinders. 
They should then be spread evenly upon the land and thoroughly 
mixed with it. Coal ashes have little value as a fertilizer, their use 
being mainly to loosen the soil and make it more workable. 

Wood ashes that are produced by the burning of hard woods, such 
as oak and hickory, frequently contain as much as 7 per cent of potash 
and also a little lime and for this reason are a valuable fertilizer. 
Wood ashes produced by the burning of pine and other soft woods 
and hardwood ashes that have been exposed to the weather and have 
had their potash leached from them have comparatively little value 
as a fertilizer. Not more than 50 pounds of reasonably dry un- 
leached hardwood ashes should be applied to a plat of ground 30 by 
60 feet in size, and these should be well mixed with the soil. 


LIMING GARDEN SOILS. 


An application of about 12 pecks of hydrated or air-slaked lime to 
a plat of land 30 by 60 feet in size is advisable in most cases, but 
there are certain soils that do not need lime. Lime has the effect of 
loosening and pulverizing heavy clay soils. It also has the effect of 
sweetening poorly drained soils and those that have a tendency to 
be sour. It is poor policy, however, to endeavor to remedy condi- 
tions resulting from lack of drainage by the application of lime with- 
out first providing suitable drainage and removing the cause of the 
sourness of the soil. Lime should always be applied to the surface 
soil and not turned under. It should not be applied to land that is 
to be planted to Irish potatoes, on account of the tendency of the 
tubers to become infested with scab where lime is present. Perhaps 
the best method of applying lime to the remainder of the garden is to 
scatter it over the surface after plowing and before the land is har- 
rowed and fitted for cultivation in the spring. (Fig. 4.) One appli- 
cation each year is sufficient, and much larger quantities may be 
applied on heavy clay soils than on light or sandy soils. Lime should 
never under any circumstances be mixed with commercial fertilizer 
or with manure, as it liberates the nitrogen contained in them, 

USE OF MANURE ON GARDEN LAND. 


The use of barnyard manure on garden land has already been 
mentioned, but too much stress can not be placed upon this impor- 
tant point. The most successful commercial gardeners not only fol- 
low the practice of plowing or spading under large quantities of 
manure, but they stack up manure to rot and apply the rotted manure 
as a top-dressing when fitting the land for planting. Beans, tomatoes, 
and Irish potatoes may be injured by the use of too much manure, 
but it is practically impessible to have the land too rich for most gar- 
den crops. 
104776° —_19—Bull. 1044——-2 
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Poultry and pigeon manures are excellent fertilizers for the garden 
but must be used sparingly, as they are very strong and are liable 
to burn the crops. These manures should be kept under shelter 
until used and then should be well mixed with the soil, care being 
taken that no lumps of the manure come in direct contact with 
the seeds. Not more than 200 pounds of poultry or pigeon manure 
should be applied to a garden plat 30 by 60 feet in size. 

Sheep manure is sold by florists and seedsmen and is an excellent 
fertilizer for garden crops. Like poultry manure, it is very strong 





Fic. 4.—Applying lime to a garden after plowing and before harrowing. 


and should be used sparingly. A little pulverized sheep manure 
sprinkled along the rows and worked into the soil will give the 
plants a vigorous growth. 

COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS. 


The use of commercial fertilizers is advisable, especially where 
plenty of stable or barnyard manure can not be procured. As a rule, 
fertilizers should be sown broadcast and thoroughly harrowed or 
raked into the upper 3 inches of soil. Where applied underneath 
the rows the fertilizer should be well mixed with the soil before the 
seeds are planted. Great care must be taken in the use of commercial 
fertilizers in a small garden, as there is always a tendency to use too 
much and do more injury than good. From 40 to 60 pounds of a 
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standard fertilizer, such as is used by truck gardeners, may be ap- 
plied to a plat of ground 30 by 60 feet in size. 

Commercial fertilizers may be used in very moderate quantities 
as a side dressing for most growing crops. Nitrate of soda is fre- 
quently used in this manner, especially with crops that are grown 
for their leaf and stem development rather than for fruit. Where 
used as a side dressing it is best to apply the fertilizer a short dis- 
tance from the plants but where the small feeder roots will reach it. 
The fertilizer should be worked into the soil immediately. 

It should be remembered that the best results are obtained by the 
use of commercial fertilizers where there is plenty of manure or or- 
ganic matter in the soil. All sods and weeds and the remains of gar- 
den plants that are not infected with disease should be turned under 
or composted in one corner of the garden, in order to form material 
with which to enrich the soil. 


TOOLS. 


Elaborate or expensive tools are not necessary for the cultivation 
of a small garden; in fact, a spade or spading fork, a hoe, a steel 
rake, and a line with two stakes to fasten it to are all that are re- 
quired, A garden trowel and a watering can may be added to ad- 


vantage but are not absolutely necessary. A wheelbarrow, wheel 
cultivator, and seed drill are desirable for the larger gardens and 
might be procured and used jointly by several gardeners in a neigh- 
borhood. After the soil is broken and in shape for planting, the 
hoe and the steel rake are the important tools for a small garden. 


SEEDS. 


A comparatively small quantity of seeds is required for planting 
the average city garden, but these should be procured in ample time 
and should be of the highest quality obtainable. The best are the 
cheapest in the long run. Garden seeds should not be wasted; 
only enough should be planted to insure a perfect stand. Any seeds 
that are left over should be stored in a ventilated tin or glass con- 
tainer, to protect them from mice until needed for later planting. 
The particular variety of any crop to plant will depend upon local 
conditions. There are usually experienced persons in each com- 
munity who can be relied upon for advice as to the best varieties to 
plant in that section. A number of the seed houses are now offering 
special garden-seed collections adapted to various conditions and 
sizes of gardens. 

STARTING EARLY PLANTS: 


Half the pleasure and profit of a garden is derived from having 
something to use just as early in the spring as possible. In many 
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cities and towns last year the local greenhouse men grew thousands 
of plants which were sold to home gardeners at very reasonable 
prices. It often happens, however, that home gardeners do not have 
the opportunity to purchase well-grown plants, so they must start, 
their own supply of early plants in the house or in ‘a hotbed if they 
desire to have their crops mature early. Among the garden crops 
that may be started to advantage in this manner are tomatoes, early 
cabbage, peppers, eggplant, and lettuce. Even cucumbers, melons, 
beets, snap beans, Lima beans, and sweet corn may be started indoors 
by using flowerpots, paper bands, or berry boxes to hold the soil. 

Where just a few tomato and cabbage plants are desired, the seeds 
may be sown in a cigar box or in a shallow tin pan with a few 
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Fic. 5.—Window box for starting early plants in the house. 










holes punched in the bottom for drainage. A very good plan is to 
secure a soap box and saw off about 3 inches of the bottom portion 
to form a tray. If the top has been saved, it can be nailed on 
and the box again sawed, forming a second tray. This will leave 
about 3 inches of the middle of the box upon which a piece of 
4-inch wire netting may be tacked to form a sieve for screening the 
soil used in the trays. Any shallow box (fig. 5) that may be fitted 
into the window of a living room where there is a reasonable amount 
of sunlight will answer for starting early plants. 

After filling the trays with sifted soil, smooth off even with the top 
and slightly firm down the soil in the trays by means of a small 
piece of board. Use the edge of a ruler or strip of thin board (fig. 6) 
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to form little grooves or furrows in the soil in which to plant the 
seeds. These little rows should be about 2 inches apart and one- 
fourth inch deep. Scatter the seeds of tomatoes, early cabbage, pep- 
pers, and eggplant, as shown in figure 7, very thinly in the rows and 
cover them by sifting a small quantity of soil over the entire surface. 
Smooth the top of the soil gently and water very lightly. 

The box should then be placed where the temperature will remain 
at about 70° F. If conditions are kept right, the seedlings will appear 
in five to eight days after the seed is planted. From this time on 
ihe plants will need constant care, especially as regards watering. 
Owing to the fact that the light from a window comes from one side 


Fic. 6.—Starting early plants; preparing the seed box. 


only, the seedlings will draw toward the glass, and the box should be 
turned each day, so as to keep the plants from growing crooked. 
Just as soon as the little plants are large enough to handle they 
should be transplanted to other boxes and given 2 or 3 inches of space 
in each direction. 

Where the required number of plants is too great for growing 
in window boxes, a hotbed or coldframe may be provided. The usual 
method of constructing a hotbed is to first dig a shallow pit 8 to 18 
inches deep, according to locality, and pack it full of fermenting 
stable manure. The manure before being placed in the pit should 
be turned over once or twice in a pile, in order to insure even heating. 
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It may then be packed into the hotbed pit and tramped uniformly. 
Standard hotbed sash are 3 feet in width and 6 feet in length, and the 
size of the bed should be made to suit the number of sash employed. 
A framework of boards 18 to 24 inches high at the back and about 
12 inches high in front is placed over the manure-filled pit to support 
the sash. (Fig. 8.) 

About 3 or 4 inches of fine garden loam is spread evenly over the 
manure and the bed allowed to stand four or five days to warm up 
before any seed is sown. At first the temperature of the bed will 
run rather high, and it is best to delay planting the seeds in it until 
it begins to decline. This can best be determined by placing a cheap 


Fic. 7.—Starting early plants; sowing seed in the window box. 


thermometer, with the bulb about 3 inches below the surface of the 
soil, and watching it until the temperature falls below 85° F. before 
planting the seeds. 

If glazed sash are not available for covering the hotbed, heavy 
muslin may be used instead; the glass, however, makes the most desir- 
able form of covering. Care must be taken to give the bed sufficient 
ventilation to prevent overheating, as it is liable to heat up rapidly 
when the sun shines full upon the glass. Watering should be done 
during the early part of the day and the bed given enough air so 
that the plants will dry off before night. The bed should be closed 
before evening, in order to conserve enough heat to carry it through 
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the night in good condition. If the weather should turn severely 
cold, a covering of straw, blankets, or canvas may be thrown over the 
bed to protect it. 

A coldframe is constructed in exactly the same manner as a hotbed, 
with the exception that no manure is placed beneath it to supply 
heat. 

Before the plants are set in the garden, either from the hotbed or 
the coldframe, they should be gradually hardened to outside condi- 
tions by giving them more ventilation each day. Finally, remove the 
sash entirely on bright days and replace them for the night. The 
aim should be to produce strong, healthy plants that will make a 
quick start when placed in the garden. 


Fic. 8.—Preparation of a sash-covered frame for starting early plants. 


PLANTING ZONES. 


The accompanying planting tables, together with the frost-zone 
maps (figs. 9 and 10), are based upon records of the United States 
Weather Bureau covering a period of 20 years and are intended to 
serve as a guide for determining the earliest dates that the various 
garden crops may be planted in the spring; also the latest dates that 
it will be safe to plant certain crops and have them mature before 
the first killing frost in the autumn. It should be borne in mind 
that there is a difference of several days in the frost occurrence 
within each zone; this is due to differences in altitude and lati- 
tude, and also to the proximity of bodies of water and large tracts 
of timber. 
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Owing to the varied character of the Rocky Mountain and Pacific 
coast regions, it is not practicable to present the planting informa- 
tion in zone form, as there may be a very great difference in the 
dates of killing frosts in the same general locality, on account of ele- 
vation. Gardeners on the Pacific coast should be guided by the ex- 
perience of competent persons in their own neighborhood. The coast 
region of Oregon and Washington is so influenced by ocean currents 
that a separate map would have to be designed to meet its require- 
ments. - Sufficient data upon which to base a map for this region are 
not at hand. 

In zones A, B, C, and parts of zone D of the eastern United States, 
cabbage, turnips, spinach, kale, collards, and certain varieties of 
onions may be grown in the open ground throughout the winter. In 
certain parts of zone E spinach and kale may be grown all winter. 
In zone F such crops as sweet potatoes, melons, eggplants, and pep- 
pers should be planted only under the most favorable conditions, as 
the season is sometimes too short for their full development under 
adverse conditions. 


LATEST PLANTING DATES. 


Latest safe dates for planting vegetables for the fall garden in the zones? 
shown in figure 9. 





















Crop. Zone C: | Zone D. | Zone FE. Zone F. | zone a. 

a Se = | 
Bean: | | 

nce kos Sic colon oes Comes soccecse| SOpe. 16) Aug, 1 i daly 16} daily 2 b.nccceccs 

RUNS sons Nahe CRE Sas POON twee Paw ott trees Saale do....| Sept. 1} Aug. 15 | Aug. 1] Juy 15 
MM inc codec cups ee SaaS wand tasigd pase imanwcstaee OOwas st 700s saslensOOcease sd OP siete do... 
SN oo ah on dhl this i aga cara a ewe ammer i acele? | Sept. 1] Aug. 15] July 15} July 1] June 15 
TM io ctiidun doin sas cinwaeees cencaprasneusaunhensedeeae iio. <1 ss MRin es shac Mcss cheer esas Do. 
EE Se eis Conc iiesad racuus tet cnueameed cephiOcetalek sOUsenclos MOeesn ls. cies cs Do. 
PS rnc cs hc Race Shs ony ois sad saps cee denis Ksseeeensce Oct. 1] Sept. 1] Aug. 1 poe May 15 
Chard, Swiss...... Siw eee wieteodccwiaberey sresuion meme Sept. 15 |...do....| Aug. 15} Aug. 1] July 15 
SN Seconds cboget aroutae i sent cnvan reeas sees Aug. 15] Aug. 1] July 15[ July 1] June 15 
I ne AS Eh ie Cee Sed Ce aie AD aS Behn 6th Tes Oe rae baccdOeeccleakctcass 
NIRS Sais i hc Sac nan Sea swe Kane bite eNeN BREA July 15} July 1) June 15| June 1'}......... 
RC PEO Y Sa Re hope sae dla oa es Nov. 1] Oct. 1] Sept. 15] Sept. 1] Aug. 15 
ReIUR  is nINS Ne Saaicnn's Jdugdiprocsecenenclaessecuimed do...,.| Oct. 15] Oct. 1] Sept. 15] Sept. 1 
Melons: 

MUSEMOION..- ... cesses. sy Sam mans eanadle deemer June 15} June 1 

WN MMEEON Sooo un Con ceuae Candie ncwcieaee se ous July 1] July 11]. 
RP radiant anedscs aaecseeae cc ae wae} ss ees tS 
Onion sets. cal Pe ee oe rere ay 15 
MRI St Ti ch nh Ui cidciba sla weedieeceeee nat Sept. 1} Aug. 1] July 1 
MUMMIES sa pemsnh ose ocebctee ch csicss May 15 | May 1] Apr. 15 
Rae ate aie Sept. 1] Aug. 11 July 15 
MNS eA cca pale xs ce thieee baud ocak eb eddbice ase y 15] July June 15 206 2. keene 
Potatoes: | 

TM oes eiato seek Ons Goidio deaceseuvianvereunees 1} July 15; July 11] June 15 

ee ee 5| June 15{ May 1'......... 
EMRIs rece bares his cst as BSR EOE OER Beene ea 15 | 1 | Sept. 15 Sept. 1] Aug. 15 
MI ofS piclcoie septs 15} J 1] May 15| May 1] Apr. 15 
MUNN Cet ec tc AbeRT hs soo sicus daueue ce tonwtueetwcones | Oct. 15 | Oct. 1] Sept. 1] Aug. 15] Aug. 1 
Squash: } 

Bush | Aug. 1] July 15; Juiy 1] June 15 

Vine July 1] June 15) June 1]......... 
Tomato - 15] July 15; July 1 | SOR SB oe a cavets 
EMM R oes es er weet aces sivsas seaities coaarcneratens t. 15} Oct. 1] Sept. 1 | Aug. 1 | July 15 





1 Zones A and B are sections in which many vegetables are planted late in the fall to form the winter 
garden or early spring garden. 
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Garden plants are divided into about four more or less distinct 
groups. 

Early cabbage plants, kale, onion sets, smooth peas, Irish potatoes, 
and radishes may be planted two weeks before the average date of the 
last killing frost. 

Beets, Swiss chard, carrots, lettuce, wrinkled peas, cauliflower, 
spinach, and sweet corn may be planted about the date of the last 
killing frost. 

Beans. parsnips, salsify, melons, cucumbers, tomato, and sweet- 
potato plants may be planted after the last killing frost. 

The heat-loving plants, such as peppers, eggplants, Lima beans, 
and the squashes, should not be planted in the open until the ground 





Fic. 9.—Outline map of the United States, showing zones based on the average date of 
the last killing frost in spring. The time of planting for the varions vegetables is 
determined for every section by the dates given on this map. 


has thoroughly warmed, which will be about four weeks after the 
last killing frost. 

There are a number of crops, such as snap beans, lettuce, radishes, 
and beets, that should be planted at intervals in order to insure a 
continuous supply throughout the season. In the case of snap beans 
as many as five different plantings may be had in some sections. In 
the southern part of the United States special attention should be 
given to the planting of the semihardy crops, such as spinach, kale, 
and cabbage, during the autumn, in order to have a supply through- 
out the winter. 

By following the table showing the latest safe dates for plant- 
ing (see also fig. 10), the various crops will mature during average 
years; however, there may be seasons when the first killing frost in 
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the autumn occurs earlier than usual and some of the later plantings 
will be lost. The late planting of vegetables prolongs the season of 
usefulness and is worth a chance. 


GENERAL CARE OF THE GARDEN. 


A garden bears close acquaintance, and the successful gardener is 
the one who keeps in close contact with his crops throughout the 
entire growing season. A visit to the garden during the early morn- 
ing while the dew hangs heavily upon every plant will reveal the 
happenings of the night. Perhaps some insect attack has started 
or some injury has occurred which requires immediate attention. A 
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Fic. 10.—Outline map of the United States, showing zones based on the average date of 
the first killing frost in the autumn. The latest safe dates for planting vegetables 
in the autumn are determined by the dates given on this map. 


garden requires a little attention almost every day and responds in 
direct proportion to the care bestowed upon it. The size of the 
garden should be such that its care will not prove a burden. A small 
garden intensively cultivated is much better than a larger one which 
is allowed to grow to weeds. 


HOLDING MOISTURE. 


The frequent stirring of the surface soil with a steel rake, especially 
during dry weather, will stimulate the growth of the crops and con- 
trol weeds. The surface should also be stirred after a rain just as 
soon as the ground is dry enough to work. Most people have an idea 
that the stirring of the soil is primarily in order to kill weeds, but 
there is equal need of it where no weeds are present. The roots of 
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plants require air as well as moisture, and frequent stirring of the 
surface soil admits the air and at the same time conserves moisture, 
Shallow cultivation during dry weather forms what is known as a 
soil mulch, preventing the escape of moisture. Very often shallow 
cultivation during dry weather is more effective than irrigation. 


WATERING. ‘ 


Artificial watering, if properly applied, will prove a decided ad- 
vantage during dry periods, but may prove an injury if not properly 
handled. Frequent light sprinkling of the garden is injurious. The 
proper method is to soak the soil thoroughly about once each week, 
preferably during the evening, and then loosen the surface by cultiva- 
tion the following morning or as soon as the soil is dry enough to 
work. No more water should be applied until absolutely necessary ; 
then another soaking should be given. On a small scale the water 
may be applied by means of a sprinkling can. Where available, a 
garden hose is effective, and overhead sprinkler systems are frequently 
employed to advantage. Perhaps the best method for applying the 
water is to open slight furrows alongside the rows of plants and 
allow the water to flow gently along these furrows. 

After the water has all soaked into the soil the wet earth in the 
furrows should be covered with dry soil, to prevent baking. Where 
seeds are to be sown during a period of drought a slight furrow may 
be opened and filled with water; then, after the water has soaked into 
the soil, the seeds may be sown and covered with dry earth. This 
method will insure a good stand of plants, as the moisture feeds up- 
ward in the soil, like the oil in a lamp wick. 


DISEASES AND INSECTS. 


Garden crops are subject to attack by a number of insects and 
diseases. Preventive measures are best, but if an attack occurs and 
the city gardener is not familiar with the insect or disease and the 
proper treatment to protect his crops he is advised to consult the 
local garden leader or write immediately to the Extension Division 
of the State College of Agriculture. The United States Department 
of Agriculture has a bulletin (Farmers’ Bulletin 856) which gives 
the necessary information on garden insects and diseases and can be 
procured free upon request. 

In a number of cities the garden committees have arranged for 
sprayers and spray materials, and these are furnished to gardeners 
at actual cost. In a few instances power sprayers have been used, the 
work being done by city-park employees, the outfit being driven 
through the alleyways and the gardens reached by means of long 
leads of hose. In many cases the city-garden committees have pro- 
vided a number of small compressed-air sprayers that can be car- 
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ried by means of a strap over the shoulder of the operator. These are 
lent to the gardeners, who are also supplied with the necessary spray 
materials at cost and given full instructions regarding their applica- 
tion. 

Poisons may be applied in a powdered form to a number of the 
garden crops, including Irish potatoes, by means of a small burlap 
or cheesecloth bag, the poison being dusted upon the plants when they 
have dew upon them. This can be done in the morning before the 
plants have dried or late in the evening after the dew has begun to 
form. 

CROPS FOR THE CITY HOME GARDEN. 


As a rule not more than 10 or 12 different kinds of vegetables 
should be grown in the city home garden. These should be chosen 
front the standpoint of securing the greatest food value from a lim- 
ited area. Certain of the very important food crops, such as Irish 
potatoes, peas, and sweet corn, require too much space for the small 
city garden, but should be included wherever the available space will 
permit. 

Owing to the extreme variation of local conditions, no definite 
plan can be given for the city home garden, and each gardener will 
have to select the crops to be grown according to his soil, space, and 
the requirements of his family. By careful planning and by keeping 
every foot of garden space fully occupied a great quantity of produce 
can be secured from a comparatively small plat of ground. <A suc- 
cession of plantings of certain vegetables will produce a continuous 
supply, while others may be grown between the main crops, thus 
making the land do double duty. There is a tendency on the part of 
many persons to plant too heavily to lettuce and radishes. As a 
matter of fact a supply of these vegetables can be grown in the rows 
between the plants or hills of other crops. Most beginners attempt 
too many varieties and kinds of vegetables. They would do better 
to confine themselves to a few standard sorts, leaving the novelties 
to those who have plenty of land and time at their disposal. 

It is assumed that the average space available for the city vegetable 
garden will not exceed 30 by 60 feet. Many gardens in back yards 
are smaller, while others located on vacant lots may include one- 
fourth acre or more. The size of the garden will determine largely 
the crops to be grown. The following cultural directions are based 
on average conditions and are subject to some modification to suit 
the locality. 

BEANS. 

The bean crop stands at the head of the list in importance for 
the city garden, especially from the standpoint’of producing a large 
quantity of food quickly on a limited space. The food value of the 
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bean, in all forms, is also very high, and it may be grown under a 
wide range of conditions. 

String beans, or snap beans in bush form, are the most popular 
for planting in the small garden. The seed should not be planted 
until the ground is fairly warm and the danger of frost safely 
passed. Stringless Green-Pod, Currie’s Rustproof Wax, and Refu- 
gee Wax are the leading early varieties of bush beans. Where 
space is limited the bush varieties can be planted in rows 24 inches 
apart, with the individual plants 3 or 4 inches apart in the row, or 
in hills 12 inches apart with four plants in a hill. Three, or even 
four, plantings at intervals of three or four weeks should be made, 





Fic. 11.—-Lima beans growing on the outside of a garden fence. 


in order to insure a continuous supply. In sections of the country 
where the first autumn frost does not occur until about the first of 
October a late or fall crop of snap beans can be grown to advan- 
tage, the seed being planted about the first week in August. 

A half pint of seed of snap beans will plant about 100 feet of 
row with five seeds to a hill and the hills 12 inches apart. A hun- 
dred feet of row will be sufficient for one planting to supply the 
average family. If four plantings are made 1 quart of seed will 
be required. 

Pole or climbing beans should be planted in every garden where 
space will permit. The variety known as Kentucky Wonder pro- 
duces a plentiful supply that can be eaten pod and all while they 
are tender, as shelled beans when more mature, and as dry beans 
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after they ripen. Pole or climbing Lima beans are adapted to a 
wide range of territory and can often be grown on a division fence, 
on a trellis covering the kitchen porch, or on an outbuilding. Figure 
11 shows a street fence which is being made to support a splendid 
crop of Lima beans. Bush Lima beans are more limited in their 
soil and climatic requirements, but are considered by many persons 
to be of finer quality than the pole varieties. 

Lima beans require a richer soil than string or snap beans, and 
the seed should not be planted until the ground is quite warm, fully 
a week later than snap beans. All beans should be planted com- 
paratively shallow, especially on clay or heavy soils. On light or 
sandy soils beans may be covered from 1} to 2 inches. Beans will 
not start well if planted in wet soil or if covered too deeply. 

In case the soil should become packed by heavy rains before the 
plants appear it is a good plan to break the crust over the row by 
means of a steel rake, great care being taken that the rake teeth 
do not go deep enough to injure the sprouting beans. Beans should 
be cultivated and hoed at least once a week, but they should not be 
worked when their leaves are wet with dew or rain, as this has a 
tendency to cause them to rust. In case more beans are grown than 
are required for summer use, the young tender pods may be canned 
for winter. Any beans that become too old for immediate use should 
be allowed to ripen and be saved for planting the next season or for 
cooking as dry beans. Colored dry beans are as good as white, 
both in flavor and nutritive value, in spite of a rather general popu- 
lar belief to the contrary, and none of them should be wasted. 


ROOT CROPS. 


The root crops, including beets, carrots, parsnips, salsify, turnips, 
and radishes, form a group of very important food crops for the 
small garden. The soil requirements and general culture are very 
much the same for all the root crops, and for that reason they are 
considered collectively. The soil for root crops should be quite 
rich, and it should also be spaded or plowed deep and made fine and 
mellow the full depth that is broken. These root crops will all with- 
stand slight frosts and may be planted very early in the spring. 
Root crops are especially desirable for the small garden on account 
of the fact that the rows may be as close together as 12 or 14 inches 
and the plants 3 or 4 inches apart in the row, making it possible 
to grow a large quantity of food on a small area. 

Beets. 
An ounce of beet seed will be sufficient for the ordinary city garden. 


Beets may be planted almost as soon as the ground can be worked in 
_the spring. Make the soil fine and mellow; then lay off the row 
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about 1 inch deep, using the hoe handle to make the little furrow. 
What are commonly called beet seeds are really seed balls, each con- 
taining two or three seeds, and for that reason too many should not 
be put in. Eight or ten to the foot of row are sufficient. Cover the 
seeds about 1 inch and rake the surface smooth over the row. If the 
seeds are good and the weather favorable the plants should appear 
in about 10 days after planting. They should be thinned to about 3 
inches in the row, but if not too thick to start with they may be 
allowed to reach a height of about 3 or 4 inches before thinning, and 
the thinnings may be used for beet greens. Any skips or spaces can 
be filled in by transplanting plants that are removed from other parts 
of the row. A row 50 feet long will furnish enough early beets to 
supply the ordinary family. A second planting may be made about 
four weeks after the first. A late planting should be made about six 
or eight weeks before the first autumn frosts. Any beets that are left 
in the garden at the end of the season should be stored for winter use. 

Crosby’s Egyptian and Blood Turnip are considered among the 
best varieties for the home garden. 


Carrots. 


One-fourth ounce of carrot seed will be more than enough to plant 
50 feet of row early in the spring and to make another similar plant- 
ing later for fall use and storage. Plant the seeds rather thickly, 
20 or 30 to the foot, and cover them with about half an inch of light 
soil, but not more than one-fourth of an inch in heavy soil. Thin to 
2 or 24 inches in the row as soon as they are large enough to handle. 
Tf desired, the plants may be left a little closer, then thinned a second 
time when the first of the young carrots are about half an inch in 
diameter. The young carrots that are thinned out may be used on the 
table as creamed baby carrots and are very fine. Late-planted carrots 
may remain in the ground until after the first frosts of autumn and 
then dug, topped, and stored for winter use. 

Oxheart and Danvers Half-Long are leading varieties. 


Parsnips. 


A 10-cent packet, or about one-eighth of an ounce, of parsnip seed 
will be sufficient to plant for the ordinary family. Be sure that the 
seed is fresh, as it loses its vitality if kept over until the second year. 
Plant the same as carrots, and thin to 3 or 4 inches in the row. Pars- 
nips require a deeply prepared and a very rich soil for their best 
development. 

Parsnips may remain in the ground where grown during the winter 
or until wanted. It may be best, however, to dig part of the roots 
late in the fall before the ground freezes and store them for winter 
use. 
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In the North parsnips are planted quite early and given the entire 
season to develop and are used mainly during the winter and spring. 
In the South they may be planted quite early and used as a spring 
vegetable; then another planting is made for a fall crop. The later 
planting is usually made in August or September, when the late 
summer rains occur. ; 

Hollow Crown and Guernsey are among the best varieties. 


Salsify, or Vegetable Oyster. 


Salsify requires practically the same cultural treatment as parsnips. 
It is not grown extensively in the home gardens of the Southern 
States, but is primarily a northern crop. Salsify may remaimdn the 
ground during the winter, or a part may be dug late in the fall and 
stored in a bed or box of moist sand for winter use. 

The Sandwich Island is the leading variety. 


Turnips. 


Throughout the Northern States turnips are planted as a late- 
season crop, the seed being sown from July 10 to 25 and the crop 
harvested after the first heavy frosts. In the Southern States-turnips 
are planted in the spring, just as soon as the ground can be worked, 
and the crop is used before the hot weather of summer comes on. 
A late crop is frequently planted in September, the roots being cooked 
in the usual manner, while the young tender tops are boiled as greens. 

For the small garden, turnips had best be planted in drills, with 
the rows about 12 inches apart, and the plants should be thinned to 
2 or 24 inches in the row. The seed should be scattered very thinly 
in the drill and covered very lightly. The plants removed in thinning 
may be used as greens. Turnips will withstand some frost, but their 
keeping qualities are injured if allowed to freeze before pulling. If 
they become frozen in the storage pit they should not be disturbed 
until the weather warms and the frost gradually draws out of them. 
For best results turnips should not actually freeze at any time. 

The Purple-Top Strap-Leaved is a leading variety. 


Radishes. 


Radishes are mentioned last in the list of root crops because they 
have the least real food value of any. Everybody wants a few early 
radishes in the garden, because they come to maturity quiekly and 
furnish something green and succulent for the table. From 10 to 
20 feet of row will produce all the radishes required by a family. 
The seeds should be sown in a little furrow or drill, about 12 or 15 
seeds to the foot, and covered 1 inch. Radishes may also be sown 
thinly in the drill with beets, carrots, or parsnips, as they come 
quickly and break the surface for the other seedlings. The radishes 
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should be pulled before they are large enough to injure the regular 
crop. 

The Scarlet Globe White-Tipped, French Breakfast, Icicle, Phila- 
delphia White Box, and Early Yellow Turnip are among the leading 
varieties. 

Where it is desirable to have radishes for a considerable period of 
time, two, or even three, plantings at intervals of two weeks should 
be made, or the same result may be attained by the proper selection 
of varieties. There are also two or three varieties of winter radishes 
that may be grown for winter use. 







































TOMATOES. 


Tomatoes are among the most universally used products of our 
home gardens, and there should be a few plants, no matter how small 
the garden. In order to have tomatoes early, the seed must be sown 
in the house or hotbed or the plants purchased from some plant 
grower who has the facilities for starting them early. Bonnie Best, 
Early Jewel, Acme, Globe, and Detroit are among the leading early 
sorts, while Improved Stone and Trophy are standard late varieties. 
Two small packets of seed, one of an early and one of a late variety, 
will produce enough plants for several family gardens, and it may 
be possible for one person to start the plants for an entire neighbor- 
hood. If a window box is used for starting early plants of various 
kinds, a portion of the space in this box should be used for the to- 
mato plants. Where a window box is not in use a cigar box filled 
with loose soil will serve as a seed bed, but the plants will have to 
be transplanted and given about 3 inches of space both ways as soon 
as they form one or two true leaves in addition to their two small 
seed leaves. Tomato seed comes up in about five or six days, and 
the seedlings will ordinarily be ready for transplanting in two weeks 
after the seed is sown. About six weeks will be required for growing 
the plants from the time of sowing the seed until they are ready for 
setting in the garden. 

A tray of fine, rich soil about 3 inches deep placed in a south win- 
dow of a living room makes a good transplanting bed. The plants 
can be grown in quart berry boxes, in 3-inch flowerpots, in tin cans 











with a few holes punched in their bottoms, or in paper bands. The §& T 
essentials are to keep the plants growing rapidly from the start and § (fig 
to retain all the dirt attached to their roots when setting them in J the 
the garden. | the | 
The best method of growing tomatoes in the city home garden is or 0} 
by pruning the plants to a single stem, or at most to two stems, and cottc 
tying them to stakes or a trellis, as shown in figure 12. By this is es 
method the plants can be set as close as 2 feet apart in each direction. stake 
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When tied to stakes the plants are easy to cultivate. The fruit is 
clean because it is kept off the ground, and the tomatoes ripen earlier 
than when the plants are not pruned or tied to stakes. Any stakes 
that are about 14 inches in diameter and 4 to 5 feet long will answer. 
Frequently the plants are trained to horizontal wires stretched on 
small posts or to a trellis made of laths. 





Fic. 12.—Training tomatoes to stakes: A, Cutting out the side shoots or branches; B, 
tying the main stem to the supporting stake. 


The tomato plants are pruned by pinching out the side shoots 
(fig. 12) as they appear in the axis of the leaf, that is, where it joins 
the main stem. The fruit clusters appear on the opposite side of 
the stem where there is no leaf. The plants are tied to the stakes 
or other support by means of soft twine or with small strips of old 
cotton goods. (Fig. 13.) Seedsmen have on sale a jute string which 
is especially made for tying tomatoes. Loop the string around the 
stake so that it will not slip downward on the stake and then tie 
loosely below a leaf node in such a manner that the stem will be 
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supported without the string binding it and injuring its growth. 
Four to seven fruit clusters will be formed on each plant, and if the 
plants are well cultivated and cared for they will continue to bear 
fruit throughout the season in the northern parts of the country. In 
the South, where the heat of midsummer kills tomato plants, a late 
crop may be planted for fall use. 


SWEET PEPPERS. 


Sweet or Mango peppers are increasing in favor with home gar- 
deners everywhere. Six or eight good plants will supply enough for 





Fic. 13.—Tomatoes trained to stakes in a back-yard garden. 


an ordinary family. In the North, where the growing season is 
short, the plants must be started indoors and should be transplanted 
twice, so as to be quite large by the time the weather is warm enough 
to set them in the garden. Pepper plants will not withstand any 
frost, and they should not be set out until all danger is past. In the 
South the seed should be sown in the house or in a hotbed and may 
be transplanted directly from the seed bed to the garden, although 
better plants will be obtained if they are transplanted first from the 
seed bed to other boxes or to the hotbed and later to the garden. The 
plants should be handled in the same manner as tomatoes, but pepper 
plants are even more delicate. 
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The Ruby King and Chinese Giant are standard varieties of the 
large sweet peppers. Pimento peppers are becoming very popular 
throughout the Southern States; however, they will not mature where 
the frost-free growing season is less than 45, months and are not 
profitable unless they have at least 5 months of warm weather for 
their development. The pimento is adapted to the South, where the 
summers are long, with plenty of hot weather. The green pimento 
peppers have a thick flesh and a pleasant flavor and may be used like 
any sweet pepper. When red ripe the pimentos are canned for win- 
ter salads and for mixing with cheese to make pimento cheese. 
EGGPLANT. 


The seeds of eggplant should be sown indoors at the same time 
that early tomatoes and peppers are planted. The small plants 
should be transplanted to pots or paper bands and kept in the house 
until the weather is quite warm. The plants require a rich, deep 
soil, with plenty of fertilizer. They should be set about 2} feet apart 
each way. Six to ten plants will be sufficient to supply the average 
family. 

OKRA, OR GUMBO. 

Okra is sown in the open after danger of frost is over and the soil 
becomes quite warm, but in the North a few plants for the home 
garden may be started indoors, like tomatoes or peppers. Sew thie 
seed a few inches apart in the row and thin the plants to 18 inehes to 
2 feet apart. Okra is very prolific, and 8 or 10 feet of row will supply 
the needs of an average family. Give frequent shallow cultivation 
until the plants are nearly grown. 

The pods are the part of the plant used for food and should be 
gathered while still crisp and tender. If the pods are removed so 
as to allow none to ripen, the plants will continue to bear until killed 
by frost. 

The White Velvet, Dwarf Green Prolific, Perkins Mammoth, Long- 
Podded, and Lady Finger varieties are recommended. 


ONIONS. 


The usual method of growing onions in the home garden is to 
plant a quart or two of sets just as early in the spring as the ground 
can be worked. Throughout the South the sets may be planted in 
the autumn and the surface of the ground mulched with fine straw 
or light manure over the winter. Onions may also be grown from 
seed, sown in the early autumn in the South and early spring in the 
North, but as a rule it is more satisfactory to secure a few sets for 
planting. 

Onions require a light, mellow, rich soil. If planted in rows the 
sets (fig. 14) should be placed by hand, root end downward, about 
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4 inches apart in the row and covered to a depth of 1 inch. If 
planted in a bed they should be spaced 4 to 6 inches apart in each 
direction. As a rule, onion sets are not sold under variety names, 
but are classed as white, brown, or red. 

The Yellow Globe, Yellow Danvers, Red Wethersfield, and Silver- 
skin are among the leading varieties that are planted from seed. 
The Crystal Wax and Red Bermuda varieties of the Bermuda type 
are often grown in the Southern States. 

Where wanted for green onions, the sets may be planted as a 
filler in the rows with early tomatoes, but where mature onions are 





Fic. 14.—Planting onion sets; every bulb is placed with the root end downward at 
a uniform depth and in straight rows. . 


desired it is best to plant them alone. Fully grown onions should 
not be pulled until the tops have broken over and partially ripened. 
The bulbs should then be pulled and spread in a cool, dry place 
(fig. 15) where they will get plenty of air. The mature onions 
should be kept where it is quite cool and dry. Slight freezing will 
not hurt the stored onions if they are not disturbed while frozen. 


CABBAGE GROUP. 


The cabbage group of garden plants includes both the early and 
the late types of cabbage, cauliflower, kale, collards, and Brussels 
sprouts. The general cultivation of each member of this group is 
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practically the same. They are natives of low-lying seacoast regions 
and require deep, moist, and rather rich soil for their best develop- 
ment. The various members of the cabbage group, however, may be 
grown in almost any locality; in fact, cabbage is one of the most 
universally grown of our garden crops.’ The important considera- 
tion is to have plenty of plant food in the soil so that they will make 
a quick, tender growth. 
Early Cabbage. 

Only a few heads of early cabbage should be grown in a small 
city garden. The plants should be started indoors, but may be set 
in the garden quite early if hardened off a little before setting them. 





Fic. 15.—Onions spread out to dry in the shade of a tree. 


In certain sections of the South, especially near the seacoast, the 
early varieties of cabbage may be started in October, planted out in 
November, and matured in April or May of the following spring. 
The Jersey Wakefield and Charleston Wakefield are the leading 
early varieties. They may be set in rows 24 to 30 inches apart 
and 15 inches apart in the row. 

Late Cabbage. 


Late cabbage can be planted between the rows of early potatoes 
or after snap beans, so that double service may be obtained from 
the soil. Late cabbage may be planted July 1 in some sections of 
the North and will form solid heads before the. weather becomes cold 
enough to injure the crop. The Late Flat Dutch, Danish Baldhead, 
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and Copenhagen are among the best late varieties. They should be a 
planted in rows 36 inches apart and 18 inches apart in the row. | I 
Cabbage may be stored in a cool, dry, well-ventilated cellar or buried f s 


in an outdoor pit in the garden. 


Cauliflower. 
Cauliflower is much more difficult to grow than cabbage and is only ) 
adapted to certain soil and climatic conditions which are to be found us 


near the seacoast and limited inland areas. The important consider- 
ation in growing a spring crop of cauliflower is to have it so early 


that the hends will be formed before the extremely hot weather be- ‘ 
gins. The methods of starting the plants and general culture are the i 
same as for early cabbage. When the heads begin to form, the sp 
leaves should be brought together above the heads and fastened by qu 
means of a string, so as to shut out the sunlight and retain the snowy ion 


whiteness of the heads. A fall crop of cauliflower can be grown in 
the same manner as late cabbage. Cauliflower can not be stored to 
advantage, but must be used within a few days after it is gathered. 


Kale. ‘ 

lar 

Kale can be grown either as a spring or fall crop, and in sections rul 
where the t temperature does not go below zero during the winter it the 
can be planted in the fall and will be ready for use during March [  ¢hj 
and April. The market gardeners around Norfolk, Va., grow great fF but 
fields of winter kale, planting the seed in September and cutting the ren 
crop at any time during the winter when the ground is free from pla 
snow and ice. About 50 or 60 feet of row in the home garden may be sup 





planted during the late summer for fall and early winter use. Kale > S 





is not stored, but is left growing until wanted for use. > On 

Collards. B  ifive 

Pla 

T No southern garden would be quite complete without a small plat thn 
of collards for late-fall and early-winter use. Collards are a hardy 

+ form of cabbage which forms a loose head or cluster of very tender ; 

<h leaves that are used in much the same manner as cabbage. Through- — | S 

out the South collards are planted during the latter part of the sum- ff Spu 

i} mer and the plants are left standing where grown, like late cab- f= and 

bage, and are quite hardy; in fact, it is claimed that the flavor is = 

greatly improved by a slight freezing of the heads. Collards are not seed 

recommended for planting in the Northern States. A small packet all y 

a of seed is all that is necessary to start the plants required in a family the s 

T garden. -e to 1 

1 ussels. Sprouts. so th 

Brussels sprouts are a kind of cabbage that forms a large number \ vE 

A be 


of buttons or small heads along its stem where the leaves are 
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attached. The culture of Brussels sprouts is the same as that of cab- 
bage except that the leaves are removed from the lower part of the 
stem to give the buttons more room to develop. 


Kohl-Rabi. 


Kohl-rabi is a near relative of cabbage. It forms an enlargement 
of the stem just above the surface of the ground. This portion is 
used in the same way as turnips. 

SALAD PLANTS. 


As a general rule, the American people do not eat enough green 
vegetables, commonly referred to as salads. Crops of this class are 
especially adapted to the small garden, as they occupy very little 
space and will withstand more or less shading. The salad plants re- 
quire a deep, rich soil with plenty of moisture. They also thrive 
under comparatively cool conditions. 

Swiss Chard. 


Swiss chard resembles the common garden beet in appearance, but 
it does not form an edible root, like the beet, and is grown for its 
large leaf stems, which are boiled for greens. Americans do not as a 
rule eat enough greens, and there is need to encourage the planting in 
the home garden of Swiss chard and other crops that may be used for 
this purpose. Beet tops while young and tender make good greens, 
but the leaf stems of Swiss chard have a very excellent flavor and 
remain tender a long time. As the outer leaf stems are removed the 
plants keep on forming new leaves in the center, so that a continuous 
supply is provided. 

Swiss chard is planted and cultivated the same as garden beets. 
One-half ounce of seed will be sufficient for the ordinary family of 
five persons. The variety known as Lucullus is considered best. 
Plant in the early spring the same as beets, and thin the plants to 


about 6 inches in the row. 
Spinach. 


Spinach is another crop that is highly desirable for use as greens. 
Spinach thrives in cool weather and should be grown both as a spring 
and as a fall crop. In the extreme northern part of the country only 
one crop may be grown. In sections where the winters are mild the 
seed can be planted in the fall and the plants can remain in the ground 
all winter. For a spring crop, plant in the open ground as soon as 
the soil can be worked. The rows may be as close as 7 inches, and 12 
to 15 seeds should be sown to a foot of row, the plants being thinned 
so that they will have 14 to 2 inches of space for their development. 

Spinach requires a very rich soil in order to make it grow quickly. 
A bed 5 feet wide and 30 feet in length and having about eight rows 
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running the length of the bed will furnish enough spinach for the 
ordinary family. The entire spinach plant is removed by cutting just 
above the surface of the ground. From 2 to 3 ounces of seed will 
be sufficient for a bed 5 by 30 feet in size. Spinach contains large | 
quantities of iron and is especially desirable as a part of the diet in | 




































the early spring. z 
Celery. ° 
There is nothing particularly difficult about growing celery after 
the plants are started. The celery seed bed requires very careful 
watering until the plants are up and large enough to transplant. As | h 
a rule, it will be best for city gardeners to purchase plants that are | s] 
ready for setting in the garden. Celery requires a rich soil and | A 
plenty of moisture. al 
Anyone desiring to grow it should write to the United States De- ty 
partment of Agriculture for a copy of the Farmers’ Bulletin on cel- | os 
ery (No. 282), which gives full directions for growing the crop. a] 
The White Plume, Golden Self-Blanching, and Boston Market are is 
among the best varieties for the home garden. 
Lettuce. is 
S 
No early garden would be complete without at least a bed of Jf th 
lettuce; however, only a small space is necessary to grow plenty for Jf ta 
the average family. In the old-fashioned garden a small bed was | rw 
spaded in one corner and the seed sown broadcast and raked into | pe 
the soil just as soon as the ground was dry enough to work in the f§ 
spring. As the plants grew and began to crowd each other, they f 
were thinned and those that were pulled out were used on the table. Ff 
Later, when the plants became larger, they were cut off just above the | ch 
ground. . : at 
Lettuce requires very rich soil and plenty of moisture, and will not Pf fa: 
withstand continued hot weather. It can be grown in partial shade [ In 
ii and is one of the few crops that can be planted in back-yard gardens f on 
that are shaded a portion of the time. A 5-cent packet of seed will § ore 
i produce all the plants required for the small garden. A good method f ab 
‘ is to sow the seed in a box in the house and transplant the small 
plants to a bed or to rows in the garden. Lettuce is not injured by ff ma 
a light frost, especially if the plants have been grown in the open. — yoy 
pe The seed or plants may be planted between other crops that require fou 
a longer period for their development than the lettuce. Two plant- fine 
ings should be made in the spring and one in the late summer, in ner 
order to have a supply for a considerable period. p seroy 
Grand Rapids is the leading variety of loose-leaf lettuce, while the 
the Big Boston, Iceberg, and California Cream Butter are good fF ere 


heading sorts. F See 
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VECETABLES THAT REQUIRE CONSIDERABLE SPACE IN THE GARDEN. 


There are a number of garden vegetables that require too much 
space for growing in the small home garden. Wherever plenty of 
land is available these vegetables should be grown. Among those 
included in this group are Irish potatoes, sweet potatoes, peas, sweet 
corn, squashes, cantaloupes, and watermelons. 


Irish Potatoes. 


a 


Irish potatoes are among the first crops that can be planted in : 
home garden. They have no place in a small garden, but where a 
space as great as 30 by 60 feet is available they should be included. 
A peck of seed potatoes, properly cut, will plant 300 feet of row 
and should yield 4 to 5 bushels. The usual method is to cut the seed, 
iwo eyes to each piece, dividing the fleshy part of the potato as 
equally as possible. The seed should not be cut until the ground is 
all ready to receive it. Great care should be taken to get seed that 
is free from scab or other diseases. 

Irish potatoes can be planted in the North just as soon as the frost 
is all out of the ground and the soil dry enough to work. In the 
South the planting date will be governed by the season and the time 
that the young plants will be safe from spring freezes. It generally 
takes three to five weeks after planting in the Southern States for the 
potatoes to come up. In the North they will appear in a shorter 
period if weather conditions are favorable. 


Peas. 


Peas, often called English peas, require considerable space and 
should not be planted in a small garden. In order to be of real value 
at least 15 feet of row should be planted for each person in the 
family. Peas are the first crop that can be planted in the spring. 
In the North, this planting can be made just as soon as the ground 
can be worked, and two, or even three, plantings should be made in 
order to have a continuous supply. In the South, peas are planted 
about the same time as early Irish potatoes or a little earlier. 

Peas require a rather rich soil with a little fertilizer added, as they 
make a quick growth. One pint of seed will plant 75 to 85 feet of 
row, and this should yield plenty of peas for five persons at each of 
four or five pickings. First, spade and rake the ground until it is 
fine and mellow; then open a furrow 3 to 4 inches deep with the cor- 
ner of a hoe. Scatter the seeds broadcast in the bottom of the fur- 
row or space them at the rate of 12 to 15 peas to a foot and cover 
them 3 to 4 inches deep. In heavy soils the seeds should not be cov- 
ered so deeply as in light or sandy soils. If the ground is cold the 
seeds may be 10 days or two weeks in coming up, and if there should 
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soil should be carefully broken over the rows with a steel rake. 

Extra Early Alaska, Gradus, and Thomas Laxton are among the 
leading early sorts. The Champion of England and Telephone are 
considered good medium and late varieties. 

The extra-early sorts may be planted with the rows as close as 24 
inches apart where hand cultivation is practiced. The later and 
larger growing varieties require a space of about 3 feet between the 
rows. There should not be more than 10 days or two weeks’ differ- 
ence between the planting dates of early and of late varieties of peas, 
as the late ones mature more slowly than the early sorts. 

Several of the early varieties of peas can be grown without sup- 
ports, but they do better if given something to climb on. The late 





Fic. 16.—Tall-growing peas of the Telephone type, supported on brush. 


varieties for the most part make a strong growth and require sup- 
ports. Brush, where it may be had, woven-wire netting, a wire fence, 
or strings on stakes make satisfactory supports for peas. (Fig. 16.) 
The supports should be in place when the peas come up, in order that 
the plants may climb them from the first. Early spring peas occupy 
the land a comparatively short time and may be followed by late cab- 
bage, beets, turnips, kale, spinach, or some other crop. <A planting of 
peas made late in the summer will often give a fine fall crop that is 
ready for use just before frost in the autumn. 
Sweet Corn. 

Sweet corn requires plenty of space in order to produce enough 
ars to supply an average family and for that reason finds its proper 
place in large city and suburban gardens. The rows should be spaced 
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at least 3 feet apart, and the individual plants should stand 15 to 18 
inches apart in the rows. If the corn is planted in hills containing 
three stalks each the hills must be at least 24 feet apart in the row for 
the early dwarf-growing varieties and 3 feet apart for the later or 
larger growing sorts. Corn requires a rich soil and should not be 
planted until the ground has warmed considerably. A pint of seed 
will plant 400 to 500 feet of row in either drills or in hills. Cover 
the seed 14 to 2 inches deep and thin to three stalks in a hill or to 
single stalks 15 or 18 inches apart in drills. If a large number of 
offshoots or suckers appear at the base of the plants at the ground, 
these should be removed, as they draw the strength of the plant. 
None but those shoots that appear very near the ground should be 
removed, as some of the varieties have their ears quite low on the 
stalks and the young ear looks very much like a sucker until the 
silk appears. 

The Golden Bantam is the leading early variety. The Country 
Gentleman, Stowell’s Evergreen, Mammoth Evergreen, and Ohio 
Sugar are among the leading medium and late varieties. For a con- 
tinuous supply, plant Golden Bantam as early as possible, then fol- 
low in a few days with a planting of Country Gentleman. Two 
weeks later plant Stowell’s Evergreen, and follow with additional 
plantings of some good late variety every three weeks until mid- 
summer. 


Sweet Potatoes. 


For an early crop, sweet-potato plants are started in a hotbed or 
greenhouse, and they must not be set in the open until all danger of 
frost is past and the ground is well warmed up. They usually thrive 
best when planted on wide ridges some 4 to 44 feet part and 12 to 
15 inches apart in the row. Any good garden fertilizer will answer 
for this crop, and it is best applied either in small trenches or to the 
surface of the ground before the ridges are thrown up. Frequent 
shallow cultivation should be given until the vines begin to run. The 
Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, and Southern Queen varieties are recom- 
mended, and the Big-Stem Jersey where a dry-fleshed potato is 
desired. 

VINE GROUP. 


The vine group includes cucumbers, summer and winter squashes, 
cantaloupes, and watermelons. Owing to the space required by these 
crops they are not adapted to planting in a small garden. For the 
convenience of those who desire to grow them, brief cultural direc- 
tions are given. 

Practically all of the vine crops can be trained to a wire fence or 
trellis or on wire netting. By this method they can be planted along 
a fence or beside a building where there is good sunlight and the 
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vines can be trained up out of the way of other crops. In case canta- 
loupes or squashes are grown on a trellis, it will be necessary to 
support the fruits by means of bagging or cloth slings. 

All of the vine crops require plenty of fertility in the soil. In ad- 
dition to a shovelful of manure and a handful of fertilizer in each 
hill, a small quantity of commercial fertilizer may be worked into 
the soil around each hill after the vines begin to spread over the 
ground. The fertilizer should not be placed closer than a foot from 
the base of the plants and should be scattered over a considerable 
area. The results to be obtained in a small garden from growing 
any of the vine crops except summer squashes and cucumbers are 
extremely doubtful, and beginners are advised to devote the space 
to crops producing more food on a small area. 


Cucumbers. 


One or two hills will produce enough cucumbers for the average 
family. Each hill should be given about 50 square feet of space, or 
7 feet in each direction. The hills should be made several days be- 
fore planting, with a shovelful of manure mixed thoroughly with 
the soil of each hill. About a dozen seeds should be scattered in each 
hill and covered to a depth of about an inch. Later, the plants should 
be thinned to three to five in a hill. 

Cucumbers are very tender and should not be planted until all 
danger of frost is past. The plants may be started indoors by 
planting the seeds in pots, paper bands, or quart berry boxes filled 
with soil; then set in the garden when the weather is warm. The 
young cucumber plants are frequently destroyed by a small beetle. 
The easiest way to protect the plants is by covering each hill with a 
small wooden box the bottom of which has been removed and a piece 
of fine mosquito or fly netting tacked on. After the plants become 
toughened, the beetles are not likely to trouble them. 

White Spine is the most common variety. 


Cantaloupes. 


Cantaloupes, sometimes referred to as muskmelons, are grown in 
exactly the same way as cucumbers. 

The Rocky Ford, Tiptop, Hoodoo, and Ohio Sugar are among the 
leading varieties. 

Watermelons. 

Watermelons require too much space for planting in a small gar- 
den. The cultivation of watermelons is practically the same as that 
of squashes. 

The Kleckley Sweets and Florida Favorite are among the best 
small watermelons for home growing. The variety known as Tom 
Watson is the one most frequently sold on our markets. 
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Squashes. 


Two varieties of summer squashes are suited for growing in city 
gardens. These are the Summer Crookneck and Pattypan. The 
summer squashes are of bush habit of growth and do not require 
much space. Three to five hills of either of the kinds mentioned will 
supply the ordinary family. The hills should be 4 to 5 feet apart. 
Plant 8 or-10 seeds to a hill, covering them to a depth of an inch, 
and when the plants are well established thin them to three in a hill. 

The Hubbard Squash and Boston Marrow form true vines and re- 
quire more space than the summer bush varieties. The fruits of the 
summer varieties are used while they are young and tender, but those 
of the fall and winter varieties are allowed to get fully ripe before 
being gathered and stored. Four or five hills will be sufficient, and a 
space of 10 or 12 feet should be allowed between the hills. 

The vine or running squashes may be grown in a corner of the 
garden or on a trellis. In one instance an old peach tree formed a 
support for a large squash vine and the fruits were held up by slings 
consisting of strips of bagging. 
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RESH VEGETABLES for an average family may 
be grown upon a large back yard or city lot. 

The use of fresh vegetables conserves meats, 
grains, and other foods produced on farms. 

The production of vegetables at home relieves 
transportation difficulties and solyes the marketing 
problem. 

The city home garden utilizes idle land and spare 
time for food production. 

Thousands of acres of idle land that may be used 
for gardens are still available within the boundaries 
of our large cities. 

Some of the problems that confront the city gar- 
dener are more difficult than those connected with 
the farm garden, and it is the object of this bulletin 
to discuss these problems from a practical stand- 
point. 
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HE PROBLEMS that confront the city gardener are vastly 
greater than those of the farmer, who is free to select the 
choicest plat of ground upon the farm for his vegetable garden. 
The city-lot or back-yard garden as a rule offers little choice of soil 
or location. The available land is often shaded a part of the day, 
and the soil frequently consists of hard clay or is covered to a depth 
of several inches with cinders, broken stone, or other materials unfit 
for growing plants. The city gardener is usually handicapped by 
lack of practical experience and for want of suitable tools with 
which to do the work. Hand methods must be employed for the 
most part, and numerous local difficulties must be overcome. It is 
possible, however, to grow certain kinds of vegetables under very 
adverse conditions, and the results obtained by many city gardeners 
are truly remarkable. 

The many thousands of city gardens have played an important 
part in providing a substantial increase in the food supply of the 
country. It is essential that the work so well started should con- 
tinue and that the many thousands of acres of unoccupied land in 
and around our cities be utilized for food production. The experi- 
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mental stage of city gardening has been passed, and, in the language 
of one of the State workers, “the city garden movement will not 
have achieved its full purpose until all suitable lands are utilized 
and every family table is fully supplied.” 

The city back-yard or vacant-lot garden provides a supply of 
vegetables at home without transportation or handling costs. Vege- 
tables from the home garden are fresher and more palatable than 
those brought from a distance. Many persons who work in offices, 
stores, and factories have time mornings and evenings that may 
well be devoted to the cultivation of a garden. thus utilizing spare 





Fic. 1.—Small back-yard gardens in a residence section of Washington, D. C. 


time and idle land for food production. The home vegetable gar- 
den should be a family interest, and all members of the family who 
are able to do so should take part in its cultivation. There is no 
better form of outdoor exercise than moderate working in the home 
garden, and few lines of recreational work will give greater returns 
for the time employed. (Fig. 1.) 

TYPE AND LOCATION OF THE CITY GARDEN. 

There are three general types of city vegetable gardens: Back- 
yard gardens, vacant-lot gardens, and community gardens. In locat- 
ing the home garden the back yard or the grounds surrounding 
the dwelling should be given first consideration, because of the 
convenience both in working the garden and in gathering the 
products as wanted for use. If the grounds around the dwelling 
are too small or too densely shaded or if the soil is of such a char- 
acter that vegetables can not be grown successfully upon it, the use 
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of a vacant lot in the neighborhood is recommended. (Fig. 2.) Com- 
munity gardens located in the outskirts of the city, where a tract of 
land can be secured, are adapted for the use of families living in 
apartment houses; also for shopworkers and those employed by large 
manufacturing concerns. There is a distinct advantage in having the 
garden located near the home, as much of the work of tending it 
may be done during spare moments, and the garden can be pro- 
tected from theft or from injury by stray animals. 

Do not locate the garden on land upon which the sun does not 
shine for at least five hours each bright day. Do not locate the 





lic. 2.—A vacant-lot garden on one of the principal residence streets of Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


garden on soil where the rock is but a few inches below the surface 
and where there is insufficient moisture. Do not attempt to 
grow a garden where a fill has been made with cinders, broken 
bricks, or rock, or where the original soil has been buried with 
materials upon which weeds will not grow. If weeds grow rank 
and vigorous it is a sure sign that the soil is good. Do not.plant 
a garden under or near large trees that will steal all the moisture 
and plant food from the crops. The maples and the oaks are the 
kinds of trees that are most injurious to crops planted near them. 
Do not plant a garden on low land where the crops are reasonably 
sure to be lost from overflow. Failure to observe one or more of 
the above precautions has resulted in disappointment on the part of 
many gardeners. 

Where there is any choice in the selection of a garden location the 
following points should be considered. The land should be level 
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ing rains. The location should be 











ic. 3.—Long straight rows of vegetables which add attractiveness to a garden and 
lessen the labor of cultivation. Note how this garden has produced these results. 


order to safeguard against oe as frost does most damage on the 


lower levels. The ideal soil is a dark sandy loam with a rather 
retentive subsoil. The soil should be deep and break up loose and 


or gently sloping toward the south or southeast. The drainage 
should be good, but the land should not be so steep as to wash dur- 
higher than adjoining land, in 
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mellow when plowed or spaded. Plenty of organic matter or rotted 
manure should be present in the soil, in order to give it the power 
to retain large quantities of moisture and to carry the crops through 
periods of drought. 

The ideal garden spot is seldom found, but it is often possible to 
choose a location that embodies a number of the more important con- 
ditions and then supply others. The difficulties of the first season 
are greater than those of subsequent years, and a garden plat if 
properly handled will improve with each season’s cultivation. 

On account of the wide variety of local conditions that must be 
met, no definite plan can be given for a garden. A plan should be 
drawn on paper and the location of each crop decided upon. As a 
general rule, the rows should run north and south, but it is more 
important to have the rows run the long way of the garden for con- 
venience in cultivating. Figure 3 shows a well-planned garden. 

It is essential that the garden be so arranged that the tall-growing 
crops will not shade the smaller ones. 


PREPARATION OF THE SOIL. 


With the location of the garden settled, the first step is the prepa- 
ration of the soil. First, remove anything that would interfere with 
the plowing or spading of the soil. If the location is the home back 
yard it is assumed that the ground is free from débris and ready to 
be broken up. If the garden is to be located on a vacant lot it is 
probable that there will be stones, broken bricks, tin cans, and other 
trash to be gotten rid of. If the quantity of trash is not too great 
it should be hauled to some dump, but if there is so much of it as to 
make its removal expensive it may be piled on one side or one end 
of the lot. In some cases stone fences have been built along the out- 
side of lots from the stones that were scattered over the ground. 
This cleaning-up process requires considerable work and shquld be 
done whenever the weather will permit prior to preparation for 
planting. 

The next step in the garden-making process will be to plow or 
spade the ground. If the land is in sod it should be turned in the 
fall so that the sods will rot. Heavy clay soils should be turned up 
loosely and allowed to lie exposed to the freezing and thawing of 
the winter months. In all cases manure should be turned under if 
it can be secured. If the surface soil is so hard that it can not be 
spaded or plowed to advantage a pick or mattock should be used 
and the ground broken to a depth of 8 or 10 inches. Plenty of manure 
is about the only thing that will bring a soil of this character into 
condition. The supply of manure in cities is now quite limited, and 
the city gardener should make arrangements early in the season to 
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get what he needs. It is assumed that the average back-yard garden 
is about 30 by 60 feet in size. About 1 ton or one 2-horse load of 
stable manure can be spaded into the soil of a plat of this size each 
year. On soil which has not been worked before and which is espe- 
cially heavy and wanting in organic matter a larger quantity of 
manure can be used. Street sweepings are not desirable, as they 
frequently contain considerable oil. Sawdust and planing-mill shav- 
ings should not be used on garden land. Leaves may be mixed with 
heavy soils, but it is best to have them fairly well rotted before they 
are applied to the land. Early breaking and exposure to frost is the 
best method of getting land that has not been under cultivation for 
a number of years in shape for planting. Sandy soils do not benefit 
by freezing and thawing as do the heavy clay soils, and in all cases 
precautions must be taken so that the soil will not wash away during 
heavy rains. It is a very good plan to plow or spade the land in the 
autumn, sow rye upon it, and then turn the rye under early in the 
spring. 

In regions where the soil is very sandy it is often necessary to keep 
the surface covered with coarse manure or with some material to 
prevent it from blowing away. If this precaution is not taken the 
entire surface soil will be blown off to the depth of the plowing. In 
the spring the coarser part of the covering should be raked off or 
turned under before pulverizing and fitting the surface for planting. 

Nothing is gained by working the land before it is sufficiently dry 
in the spring. In sections where the ground freezes hard during 
winter no harm will be done by plowing it in the fall or during the 
early winter when quite wet, as the freezing will correct any injury, 
but land that is worked when toc wet in the spring will be injured 
for the es ‘ire season. The usual ‘est is to press a small quantity of 
the soil in the palm of the hand. If it is too wet for working it will 
adhere in a solid mass and retain the imprint of the hand, but if 
dry enough to work it will crumble apart of itself. 

When the test shows its fitness for working, land which was plowed 
or spaded in the fall should be thoroughly harrowed, raked, hoed, or 
forked over to a depth of 4 or 5 inches, in order to fit it for planting. 
The more carefully this part of the work is done the easier it will be to 
care for the crops during the growing season. Land which was not 
worked in the fall should be plowed or spaded as soon as it dries out 
sufficiently in the spring, and the top should be thoroughly fitted, 
as suggested above. 


































USE OF ASHES ON GARDEN SOILS. 





Gardeners frequently ask whether it is advisable to use coal and 
wood ashes on garden soils. The use of coal ashes on heavy clay 
soils will tend to lighten them, but the ashes should be screened be- 
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fore they are applied, in order to remove any clinkers or cinders. 
They should then be spread evenly upon the land and thoroughly 
mixed with it. Coal ashes have little value as a fertilizer, their use 
being mainly to loosen the soil and make it more workable. 

Wood ashes that are produced by the burning of hard woods, such 
as oak and hickory, frequently contain as much as 7 per cent of potash 
and also a little lime and for this reason are a valuable fertilizer. 
Wood ashes produced by the burning of pine and other soft woods 
and hardwood ashes that have been exposed to the weather and have 
had their potash leached from them have comparatively little value 
as a fertilizer. Not more than 50 pounds of reasonably dry un- 
leached hardwood ashes should be applied to a plat of ground 30 by 
60 feet in size, and these should be well mixed with the soil. 


LIMING GARDEN SOILS. 


An application of about 12 pecks of hydrated or air-slaked lime to 
a plat of land 30 by 60 feet in size is advisable in most cases, but 
there are certain soils that do not need lime. Lime has the effect of 
loosening and pulverizing heavy clay soils. It also has the effect of 
sweetening poorly drained soils and those that have a tendency to 
be sour. It is poor policy, however, to endeavor to remedy condi- 
tions resulting from lack of drainage by the application of lime with- 
out first providing suitable drainage and removing the cause of the 
sourness of the soil. Lime should always be applied to the surface 
soil and not turned under. It should not be applied to land that is 
tou be planted to Irish potatoes, on account of the tendency of the 
tubers to become infested with scab where lime is present. Perhaps 
the best method of applying lime to the remainder of the garden is to 
scatter it over the surface after plowing and before the land is har- 
rowed and fitted for cultivation in the spring. (Fig. 4.) One appli- 
cation each year is sufficient, and much larger quantities may be 
applied on heavy clay soils than on light or sandy soils. Lime should 
never under any circumstances be mixed with commercial fertilizer 
or with manure, as it liberates the nitrogen contained in them. 


USE OF MANURE ON GARDEN LAND. 


The use of barnyard manure on garden land has already been 
mentioned, but too much stress can not be placed upon this impor- 
tant point. The most successful commercial gardeners not only fol- 
low the practice of plowing or spading under large quantities of 
manure, but they stack up manure to rot and apply the rotted manure 
as a top-dressing when fitting the land for planting. Beans, tomatoes, 
and Irish potatoes may be injured by the use of too much manure, 
but it is practically impossible to have the land too rich for most gar- 
den crops. : 
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Poultry and pigeon manures are excellent fertilizers for the garden 
but must be used sparingly, as they are very strong and are liable 
to burn the crops. These manures should be kept under shelter 
until used and then should be well mixed with the soil, care being 
taken that no lumps of the manure come in direct contact with 
the seeds. Not more than 200 pounds of poultry or pigeon manure 
should be applied to a garden plat 30 by 60 feet in size. 

Sheep manure is sold by florists and seedsmen and is an excellent 
fertilizer for garden crops. Like poultry manure, it is very strong 


fic. 4.—Applying lime to a garden after plowing and before harrowing. 


and should be used sparingly. A little pulverized sheep manure 
sprinkled along the rows and worked into the soil will give the 
plants a vigorous growth. 


COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS. 


The use of commercial fertilizers is advisable, especially where 
plenty of stable or barnyard manure can not be procured. Asa rule, 
fertilizers should be sown broadcast and thoroughly harrowed or 
raked into the upper 3 inches of soil. Where applied underneath 
the rows the fertilizer should be well mixed with the soil before the 
seeds are planted. Great care must be taken in the use of commercial 
fertilizers in a small garden, as there is always a tendency to use too 
mucli and do more injury than good. From 40 to 60 pounds of a 
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standard fertilizer, such as is used by truck gardeners, may be ap- 
plied to a plat of ground 30 by 60 feet in size. 

Commercial fertilizers may be used in very moderate quantities 
as a side dressing for most growing crops. Nitrate of soda is fre- 
quently used in this manner, especially with crops that are grown 
for their leaf and stem development rather than for fruit. Where 
used as a side dressing it is best to apply the fertilizer a short dis- 
tance from the plants but where the small feeder roots will reach it. 
The fertilizer should be worked into the soil immediately. 

It should be remembered that the best results are obtained by the 
use of commercial fertilizers where there is plenty of manure or or- 
ganic matter in the soil. All sods and weeds and the remains of gar- 
den plants that are not infected with disease should be turned under 
or composted in one corner of the garden, in order to form material 
with which to enrich the soil. 


TOOLS. 


Elaborate or expensive tools are not necessary for the cultivation 
of a small garden;.in fact, a spade or spading fork, a hoe, a steel 
rake, and a line with two stakes to fasten it to are all that are re- 
quired. A garden trowel and a watering can may be added to ad- 
vantage but are not absolutely necessary. A wheelbarrow, wheel 
cultivator, and seed drill are desirable for the larger gardens and 
might be procured and used jointly by several gardeners in a neigh- 
borhood. After the soil is broken and in shape for planting, the 
hoe and the steel rake are the important tools for a small garden. 


SEEDS. 


A comparatively small quantity of seeds is required for planting 
the average city garden, but these should be procured in ample time 
and should be of the highest quality obtainable. The best are the 
cheapest in the long run. Garden seeds should not be wasted; 
only enough should be planted to insure a perfect stand. Any seeds 
that are left over should be stored in a ventilated tin or glass con- 
tainer, to protect them from mice until needed for later planting. 
The particular variety of any crop to plant will depend upon local 
conditions. There are usually experienced persons in each com- 
munity who can be relied upon for advice as to the best varieties to 
plant in that section. A number of the seed houses are now offering 
special garden-seed collections adapted to various conditions and 
sizes of gardens. 


STARTING EARLY PLANTS. 


s 
Half the pleasure and profit of a garden is derived from having 
something to use just as early in the spring as possible. In many 
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cities and towns each year the local greenhouse men grow thousands 
of plants which are sold to home gardeners at very reasonable 
prices. It often happens, however, that home gardeners do not have. 
the opportunity to purchase well-grown plants, so they must start 
their own supply of early plants in the house or in a hotbed if they 
desire to have their crops mature early. Among the garden crops 
that may be started to advantage in this manner are tomatoes, early 
cabbage, peppers, eggplant, and lettuce. Even cucumbers, melons, 
beets, snap beans, Lima beans, and sweet corn may be started indoors 
by using flowerpots, paper bands, or berry boxes to hold the soil. 
Where just a few tomato and cabbage plants are desired, the seeds 
may be sown in a cigar box or in a shallow tin pan with a few 


Fic. 5.—Window box for starting early plants in the house. 


holes punched in the bottom for drainage. A very good plan is to 
secure a soap box and saw off about 3 inches of the bottom portion 
to form a tray. If the top has been saved, it can be nailed on 
and the box again sawed, forming a second tray. This will leave 
about 3 inches of the middle of the box upon which a piece of 
}-inch wire netting may be tacked to form a sieve for screening the 
soil used in the trays. Any shallow box (fig. 5) that may be fitted 
into the window of a living room where there is a reasonable amount 
of sunlight will answer for starting early plants. 

After filling the trays with sifted soil, smooth off even with the top 
and slightly firm down the soil in the trays by means of a small 
piece of board. Use the edge of a ruler or strip of thin board (fig. 6) 
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to form little grooves or furrows in the soil in which to-plant the 
seeds. These little rows should be about 2 inches apart and one- 
fourth inch deep. Scatter the seeds of tomatoes, early cabbage, pep- 
pers, and eggplant, as shown in figure 7, very thinly in the rows and 
cover them by sifting a small quantity of soil over the entire surface. 
Smooth the top of the soil gently and water very lightly. 

The box should then.be placed where the temperature will remain 
at about 70° F. If conditions are kept right, the seedlings will appear 
in five to eight days after the seed is planted. From this time on 
the plants will need constant care, especially as regards watering. 
Owing to the fact that the light from a window comes from one side 


lic. 6.—Starting early plants; preparing the seed box. 


only, the seedlings will draw toward the glass, and the box should be 
turned each day, so as to keep the plants from growing crooked. 
Just as soon as the little plants are large enough to handle they 
should be transplanted to other boxes and given 2 or 3 inches of space 
in each direction. 

Where the required number of plants is too great for growing 
in window boxes, a hotbed or coldframe may be provided. The usual 
method of constructing a hotbed is to first dig a shallow pit 8 to 18 
inches deep, according to locality, and pack it full of fermenting 
stable manure. The-manure before being placed in the pit should 
be turned over one or twice in a pile, in order to insure even heating. 
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It may then be packed into the hotbed pit and tramped uniformly. 
Standard hotbed sash are 3 feet in width and 6 feet in length, and the’ 
size of the bed should be made to suit the number of sash employed. 
A framework of boards 18 to 24 inches high at the back and about 
12 inches high in front is placed over the manure-filled pit to support 
the sash. (Fig. 8.) 

About 3 or 4 inches of fine garden loam is spread evenly over the 
manure and the bed allowed to stand four or five days to warm up 
before any seed is sown. At first the temperature of the bed will 
run rather high, and it is best to delay planting the seeds in it until 
it begins to decline. This can best be determined by placing a cheap 


Fic. 7.—Starting early plants; sowing seed in the window box. 


thermometer, with the bulb about 3 inches below the surface of the 
soil, and watching it until the temperature falls below 85° F. before 
planting the seeds. 

If glazed sash are not available for covering the hotbed, heavy 
muslin may be used instead; the glass, however, makes the most desir- 
able form of covering. Care must be taken to give the bed sufficient 
ventilation to prevent overheating, as it is liable to heat up rapidly 
when the sun shines full upon the glass. Watering should be done 
during the early part of the day and the bed given enough air so 
that the plants will dry off before night. The bed should be closed 
before evening, in order to conserve enough heat to carry it through 
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the night in good condition. If the weather should turn severely 
cold, a covering of straw, blankets, or canvas may be thrown over the 
bed to protect it. 

A coldframe is constructed in exactly the same manner as a hotbed, 
with the exception that no manure is placed beneath it to supply 
heat. 

Before the plants are set in the garden, either from the hotbed or 
the coldframe, they should be gradually hardened to outside condi- 
tions by giving them more ventilation each day. Finally, remove the 
sash entirely on bright days and replace them for the night. The 
aim should be to produce strong, healthy plants that will make a 
quick start when placed in the garden. 


Fic, 8.—Preparation of a sash-covered frame for starting early plants. 
PLANTING ZONES. 


The accompanying planting tables, together with the frost-zone 
maps (figs. 9 and 10), are based upon records of the United States 
Weather Bureau covering a period of 20 years and are intended to 
serve as a guide for determining the earliest dates that the various 
garden crops may be planted in the spring; also the latest dates that 
it will be safe to plant certain crops and have them mature before 
the first killing frost in the autumn. It should be borne in mind 
that there is a difference of several days in the frost occurrence 
within each zone; this is due to differences in altitude and lati- 
tude, and also to the proximity of bodies of water and ‘large tracts 
of timber. 
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Owing to the varied character of the Rocky Mountain and Pacific 
coast regions, it is not practicable to present the planting informa- 
tion in zone form, as there may be a very great difference in tho 
dates of killing frosts in the same general locality, on account of ele- 
vation. Gardeners on the Pacific coast should be guided by the ex- 
perience of competent persons in their own neighborhood. The 
coast region of Oregon and Washington is so influenced by ocean 
currents that a separate map would have to be designed to meet its 
requirements. Sufficient data upon which to base a map for this 
region are not at hand. 

In zones A, B, C, and parts of zone D of the eastern United States, 
cabbage, turnips, spinach, kale, collards, and certain varieties of 
onions may be grown in the open ground throughout the winter. In 
certain parts of zone E spinach and kale may be grown all winter. 
In zone F such crops as sweet potatoes, melons, eggplants, and pep- 
pers should be planted only under the most favorable conditions, as 
the season is sometimes too short for their full development under 
adverse conditions. 


LATEST PLANTING DATES. 


Latest safe dates for planting vegetables for the fall garden in the zones* 
shown in figure 9. 




















Crop. | ZoneC. | Zone D. | Zone E. | Zone F, | Zone G. 
{ | 
Bean: | 
BOK DUDES: ccc sonic wee: i Li tcueedssicnecst MEDRE Tort Aus 4) Jae Ab) Sie 2 t,o, 
Reson s does oon k ne eee ees PRE oe Na WOinns Sept. 1 | Aug. 15] Aug. 1] July 15 
aE, ae eae ee SS do. do ee | Do 
PMNS oo a alse Fleiss woo --+2-+----| Sept. 1 | Aug. 15 | July 15 | July 1] June 15 
RC ec vila ee ea Oe ata ted s. 5 ee e ee ee Oca ct SA 5k <a sin fe Do 
RUUTRIORIINM Sag i ht gfe avs sttocte n taewt teed Ooo abice G0. 52s Se '...do ; Do 
LS Bo eee (epheghitcie am Oct. 1) Sent. £1 Bue. 1 1...00.... | May 15 
Chard, ON ie icciarins Kiri ieP> Salar Sack COI ee Bone | Sept. 15 G0.052 Aug. 15| Aug. 1] July 15 
ETN aes C8 cas as os at wu anda e Ksiewin RR aS | Aug. 15 | Aug. 1] July 15| July 1] June li 
RMUMUNGE coiec ec smns act cccecse == 7 GNebe sk otee <5 ne sac een k ce tiisanss Fj pen she + aimaamars 
Eggplant 1; June 15} June 1 |....... 
MND. 6s caes 1 | Sept. 15 | Sept. 1 | Aug. 15 
a 15 | Oct. 1] Sept. 15 | Sept. 1 
Melons: 
MUR a a, oy oss 5s ah paca gace Bates | June 15 | June 1] May 15] May 11......... 
PROM bc n oSe sn og dete ab eur oeeueoe sup 24a 2 1 come ae oe. cet ces cece 
RIMIN ope ence ene vena smc ec teste cusnees seesaw: | July 15 |...do..... | Gees wee DT... o8s:. 
Onion sets rs ee ae ee ee May 15 
Parsley | Oct. 1] Sept. 1| Aug. 1] July 1 
Parsnip |..eeecee--| May 15} May 11] Apr. 15 
Pea powsian Oct. 1] Sept. 1] Aug. 1] July 15 
Peppers | July 1] June 15} June 1]....:.... 
otatoes | 
Trish Aug. 1] July 15} July 14 June 15 
Sweet July 15 | June 15} May 1/|......... 
Radish . 15 | Oct. 1 Sept. 15 | Sept. 1] Aug..15 
SONNE ab shes alsin d winivig's dng-c' sp bs esau sees eae eee } |; June 1] May 15| May 11] Apr. 15 
a , Oct. 1) Sept. 1 | Aug. 15] Aug. 1 
Squash: | 
SIEM rin ocraw a tense en ane seca s sepemt a cank okra nee eae Aug. Aug. 1/} Juiy 15 | July 1] June 15 
Vine 5 | July 1{| June 15| June 1 ]......... 
Tomato 5 | July 15| July 11] June 15 
Turnip 51 Oct. 1] Sept. 1} Aug. 1] July 15 





' Zones A and B are sections in which many vegetables are planted late in the fall to form the winter 
garden or early spring garden. 


180965 °—20—Bull. 1044 
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Garden plants are divided into about four more or less distinct 
groups. 

Early cabbage plants, kale, onion sets, smooth peas, Irish potatoes, 
and radishes may be planted two weeks before the average date of 
the last killing frost. 

Beets, Swiss chard, carrots, lettuce, wrinkled peas, cauliflower, 
spinach, and sweet corn may be planted about the date of the last 
killing frost. : 

Beans, parsnips, salsify, melons, cucumbers, tomato, and sweet- 
potato plants may be planted after the last killing frost. 

The heat-loving plants, such as peppers, eggplants, Lima beans, 
and the squashes, should not be planted in the open until the ground 





l'ic, 9.—Outline map of the United States, showing zones based on the average date of 
the last killing frost in spring. The time of planting for the various vegetables is 


determined for every section by the dates given on this map. 


-has thoroughly warmed, which will be about four weeks after the 
last killing frost. 

There are a number of crops, such as snap beans, lettuce, radishes, 
and beets, that should be planted at intervals in order to insure a 
continuous supply throughout the season. In the case of snap beans 
as many as five different plantings may be had in some sections. In 
the southern part of the United States special attention should be 
given to the planting of the semihardy crops, such as spinach, kale, 
and cabbage, during the autumn, in order to have a supply through- 
out the winter. 

By following the table showing the latest safe dates for plant- 
ing (see also fig. 10), the various crops will mature during average 
years; however, there may be seasons when the first killing frost in 
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usefulness and is worth a chance. 


GENERAL CARE OF THE GARDEN. 


A garden bears close acquaintance, and the successful gardener is 
the one who keeps in close contact with his crops throughout the 
entire growing season. A visit to the garden during the early morn- 
ing while the dew hangs heavily upon every plant will reveal the 
happenings of the night. Perhaps some insect attack has started 
or some injury has occurred. which requires immediate attention. A 





Fig. 10.—Outline map of the United States, showing zones based on the average date of 
the first killing frost in the autumn. The latest safe dates for planting vegetables 
in the autumn are determined by the dates given on this map. 


garden requires a little attention almost every day and responds in 
direct proportion to the care bestowed upon it. The size of the 
garden should be such that its care will not prove a burden. A small 
garden intensively cultivated is much better than a larger one which 
is allowed to grow to weeds. 


HOLDING MOISTURE. 


. 


The frequent stirring of the surface soil with a steel rake, especially 
during dry weather, will stimulate the growth of the crops and con- 
trol weeds. The surface should also be stirred after'a rain just as 
soon as the ground is dry enough to work. Most people have an idea 
that the stirring of the soil is primarily in order to kill weeds, but 
there is equal need of it where no weeds are present. The roots of 


the autumn occurs earlier than usual and some of the later plantings 
will be lost. The late planting of vegetables prolongs the season of 
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plants require air as well as moisture, and frequent stirring of the 
surface soil admits the air and at the same time conserves moisture. 
Shallow cultivation during dry weather forms what is known‘as a 
soil mulch, preventing the escape of moisture. Very often shallow 
cultivation during dry weather is more effective than irrigation. 


WATERING. 


Artificial watering, if properly applied, will prove a decided ad- 
vantage during dry periods, but may prove an injury if not properly 
handled. Frequent light sprinkling of the garden is injurious. The 
proper method is to soak the soil thoroughly about once each week, 
preferably during the evening, and then loosen the surface by cultiva- 
tion the following morning or as soon as the soil is dry enough to 
work. No more water should be applied until absolutely necessary; 
then another soaking should be given. On a small scale the water 
may be applied by means of a sprinkling can. Where available, a 
garden hose is effective, and overhead sprinkler systems are frequently 
employed to advantage. Perhaps the best method for applying the 
water is to open slight furrows alongside the rows of plants and 
allow the water to flow gently along these furrows. 

After the water has all soaked into the soil the wet earth in the 
furrows should be covered with dry soil, to prevent baking. Where 
seeds are to be sown during a period of drought a slight furrow may 
be opened and filled with water; then, after the water has soaked into 
the soil, the seeds may be sown and covered with dry earth. This 
method will insure a good stand of plants, as the moisture feeds up- 
ward in the soil, like the oil in a lamp wick. 


DISEASES AND INSECTS. 


Garden crops are subject to attack by a number of insects and 
diseases. Preventive measures are best, but if an attack occurs and 
the city gardener is not familiar with the insect or disease and the 
proper treatment to protect his crops he is advised to consult the 
local garden leader or write immediately to the Extension Division 
of the State College of Agriculture. The United States Department 
of Agriculture has a bulletin (Farmers’ Bulletin 856) which gives 
the necessary information on garden insects and diseases and can be 
procured free upon request. 

In a number of cities the garden committees hate arranged for 
sprayers and spray materials, and these are furnished to gardeners 
at actual cost. Ina few instances power sprayers have been used, the 
work being done by city-park employees, the outfit being driven 
through the alleyways and the gardens reached by means of long 
leads of hose. In many cases the city-garden committees have pro- 
vided a number of small compressed-air sprayers that can be car- 
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ried by means of a strap over the shoulder of the operator. These are 
lent to the gardeners, who are also supplied with the necessary spray 
materials at cost and given full instructions regarding their applica- 
tion. 

Poisons may be applied in a powdered form to a number of the 
garden crops, including Irish potatoes, by means of a small burlap 
or cheesecloth bag, the poison being dusted upon the plants when they 
have dew upon them. This can be done in the morning before the 
plants have dried or late in the evening after the dew has begun to 
form. 

CROPS FOR THE CITY HOME GARDEN. 

As a rule not more than 10 or 12 different kinds of vegetables 
should be grown in the city home garden. These should be chosen 
from the standpoint of securing the greatest food value from a lim- 
ited area. Certain of the very important food crops, such as Irish 
potatoes, peas, and sweet corn, require too much space for the small 
city garden, but should be included wherever the available space will 
permit. 

Owing to the extreme variation of local conditions, no definite 
plan can be given for the city home garden, and each gardener will 
have to select the crops to be grown according to his soil, space, and 
the requirements of his family. By careful planning and by keeping 
every foot of garden space fully occupied a great quantity of produce 
can be secured from a comparatively small plat of ground. <A suc- 
cession of plantings of certain vegetables will produce a continuous 
supply, while others may be grown between the main crops, thus 
making the land do double duty. There is a tendency on the part of 
many persons to plant too heavily to lettuce and radishes. As a 
matter of fact a supply of these vegetables can be grown in the rows 
between the plants or hills of other crops. Most beginners attempt 
too many varieties and kinds of vegetables. They would do better 
to confine themselves to a few standard sorts, leaving the novelties 
to those who have plenty of land and time at their disposal. 

It is assumed that the average space available for the city vegetable 
garden will not exceed 30 by 60 feet. Many gardens in back yards 
are smaller, while others located on vacant lots may include one- 
fourth acre or more. The size of the garden will determine largely 
the crops to be grown. The following cultural directions are based 
on average conditions and are subject to some modification to suit 


the locality. 
BEANS. 


The bean crop stands at the head of the list in importance for 


the city garden, especially from the standpoint of producing a large 
quantity of food quickly on a limited space. The food value of the 
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bean, in all forms, is also very high, and it may be grown under a 
wide range of conditions. 

String beans, or snap beans in bush form, are the most popular 
for planting in the small garden. The seed should not be planted 
until the ground is fairly warm and the danger of frost safely 
passed. Stringless Green-Pod, Currie’s Rustproof Wax, and Refu- 
gee Wax are the leading early varieties of bush beans. Where 
space is limited the bush varieties can be planted in rows 24 inches 
apart, with the individual plants 3 or 4 inches apart in the row, or 
in hills 12 inches apart with four plants in a hill. Three, or even 
four plantings at intervals of three or four weeks should be made, 
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Fig. 11.—Lima beans growing on the outside of a garden fence. F m 

in order to insure a continuous supply. In sections of the country we 
where the first autumn frost does not occur until about the first of ‘ ri 
October a late or fall crop of snap beans can be grown to advan- , m 
tage, the seed being planted about the first week in August. : » 
A half pint of seed of snap beans will plant about 100 feet of Re 
row with five seeds to a hill and the hills 12 inches apart. A hun- of 
dred feet of row will be sufficient for one planting to supply the - 
average family. If four plantings are made 1 quart of seed will to 


be required. 

Pole or climbing beans should be planted in every garden where 
space will permit. The variety known as Kentucky Wonder pro- Be 
duces a plentiful supply that can be eaten pod and all while they i 
are tender, as shelled beans when more mature, and as dry beans e 
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after they ripen. Pole or climbing Lima beans are adapted to a 
wide range of territory and can often be grown on a division fence, 
on a trellis covering the kitchen porch, or on an outbuilding. Figure 
11 shows a street fence which is being made to support a splendid 
crop of Lima beans. Bush Lima beans are more limited in their 
soil and climatic requirements, but are considered by many persons 
to be of finer quality than the pole varieties. 

Lima beans require a:richer soil than string or snap beans, and 
the seed should not be planted until the ground is quite warm, fully 
a week later than snap beans. All beans should be planted com- 
paratively shallow, especially on clay or heavy soils. On light or 
sandy soils beans may be covered from 1} to 2 inches. Beans will 
not start well if planted in wet soil or if covered too deeply. 

In case the soil should become packed by heavy rains before the 
plants appear it is a good plan to break the crust over the row by 
means of a steel rake, great care being taken that the rake teeth 
do not go deep enough to injure the sprouting beans. Beans should 
be cultivated and hoed at least once a week, but they should not be 
worked when their leaves are wet with dew or rain, as this has a 
tendency to cause them to rust. In case more beans are grown than 
are required for summer use, the young tender pods may be canned 
for winter. Any beans that become too old for immediate use should 
be allowed to ripen and be saved for planting the next season or for 
cooking as dry beans. Colored dry beans are as good as white, 
both in flavor and nutritive value, in spite of a rather general popu- 
lar belief to the contrary, and none of them should be wasted. 


ROOT CROPS. 


The root crops, including beets, carrots, parsnips, salsify, turnips, 
and radishes, form a group of very important food crops for the 
small garden. The soil requirements and general culture are very 
much the same for all the root crops, and for that reason they are 
considered collectively. The soil for root crops should be quite 
rich, and it should also be spaded or plowed deep and made fine and 
mellow the full depth that is broken. These root crops will all with- 
stand slight frosts and may be planted very early in the spring. 
Root crops are especially desirable for the small garden on account 
of the fact that the rows may be as close together as 12 or 14 inches 
and the plants 3 or 4 inches apart in the row, making it possible 
to grow a large quantity of food on a small area. 


e 


Beets. 


An ounce of beet seed will be sufficient for the ordinary city garden. 
Beets may be planted almost as soon as the ground can be worked in 
the spring. Make the soil fine and mellow, then lay off the row 
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about 1 inch deep, using the hoe handle to make the little furrow. 
What are commonly called beet seeds are really seed balls, each con- 
taining two or three seeds, and for that reason too many should not 
be put in. Eight or ten to the foot of row are sufficient. Cover the 
seeds about 1 inch and rake the surface smooth over the row. If the 
seeds are good and the weather favorable the plants should appear 
in about 10 days after planting. They should be thinned to about 3 
inches in the row, but if not too thick to start with they may be 
allowed to reach a height of about 3 or 4 inches before thinning, and 
the thinnings may be used for beet greens. Any skips or spaces can 
be filled in by transplanting plants that are removed from other parts 
of the row. A row 50 feet long will furn:sh enough early beets to 
supply the ordinary family. A second planting may be made about 
four weeks after the first. A late planting should be made about six 
or eight weeks before the first autumn frosts. Any beets that are left 
in the garden at the end of the season should be stored for winter use. 

Crosby’s Egyptian and Blood Turnip are considered among the 
best varieties for the home garden. 


Carrots. 


One-fourth ounce of carrot seed will be more than enough to plant 
50 feet of row early in the spring and to make another similar plant- 
ing later for fall use and storage. Plant the seeds rather thickly, 
20 or 30 to the foot, and cover them with about half an inch of light 
soil, but not more than one-fourth of an inch in heavy soil. Thin to 
2 or 24 inches in the row as soon as they are large enough to handle. 
If desired, the plants may be left a little closer, then thinned a second 
time when the first of the young carrots are about half an inch in 
diameter. The young carrots that are thinned out may be used on the 
table as creamed baby carrots and are very fine. Late-planted carrots 
may remain in the ground until after the first frosts of autumn and 
then dug, topped, and stored for winter use. 

Oxheart and Danvers Half-Long are leading varieties. 


Parsnips. 


A 10-cent packet, or about one-eighth of an ounce, of parsnip seed 
will be sufficient to plant for the ordinary family. Be sure that the 
seed is fresh, as it loses its vitality if kept over until the second year. - 
Plant the same as carrots and thin to 3 or 4 inches in the row. Pars- 
nips require a deeply prepared and very rich soil for their best 
development. : 

Parsnips may remain in the ground where grown during the winter 
or until wanted. It may be best, however, to dig part of the roots 
late in the fall before the ground freezes and store them for winter 


use. 
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In the North parsnips are planted quite early and given the entire 
season to develop and are used mainly during the winter and spring. 
In the South they may be planted quite early and used as a spring 
vegetable; then another planting is made for a fall crop. The later 
planting is usually made in August or September, when the late 
summer rains occur. 

Hollow Crown and Guernsey are among the best varieties. 


Salsify, or Vegetable Oyster. 


Salsify requires practically the same cultural treatment as parsnips. 
It is not grown extensively in the home gardens of the Southern 
States, but is primarily a northern crop. Salsify may remain in the 
ground during the winter, or a part may be dug late in the fall and 
stored in a bed or box of moist sand for winter use. 

The Sandwich Island is the leading variety. 


Turnips. 


Throughout the Northern States turnips are planted as a late- 
season crop, the seed being sown from July 10 to 25 and the crop 
harvested after the first heavy frosts. In the Southern States turnips 
are planted in the spring, just as soon as the ground can be worked, 


and the crop is used before the hot weather of summer comes on. 
A late crop is frequently planted in September, the roots being cooked 
in the usual manner, while the young tender tops are boiled as greens. 

For the small garden, turnips had best be planted in drills, with 
the rows about 12 inches apart, and the plants should be thinned to 
2 or 24 inches in the row. The seed should be scattered very thinly 
in the drill and covered very lightly. The plants removed in thinning 
may be used as greens. Turnips will withstand some frost, but their 
keeping qualities are injured if allowed to freeze before pulling. If 
they become frozen in the storage pit they should not be disturbed 
until the weather warms and the frost gradually draws out of them. 
For best results turnips should not actuaily freeze at any time. 

The Purple-Top Strap-Leaved is a leading variety. 


Radishes. 


Radishes are mentioned last in the list of root crops because they 
have the least real food value of any. Everybody wants a few early 
radishes in the garden, because they come to maturity quickly and 
furnish something green and succulent for the table. From 10 to 
20 feet of row will produce all the radishes required by a family. 
The seeds should be sown in a little furrow or drill, about 12 or 15 
seeds to-the foot, and covered 1 inch. -Radishes may also be sown 
thinly in the drill with beets, carrots, or parsnips, as they come 
quickly and break the surface for the other seedlings. The radishes 
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should be pulled before they are large enough to injure the regular 
crop. 

The Scarlet Globe White-Tipped, French Breakfast, Icicle, Long 
Scarlet Short Top, and Early Yellow Turnip are among the leading 
varieties. 

Where it is desirable to have radishes for a considerable period of 
time, two, or even three, plantings at intervals of two weeks should 
be made, or the same result may be attained by the proper selection 
of varieties. There are also two or three varieties of winter radishes 
that may be planted late in the summer for winter use. 


TOMATOES. 


Tomatoes are among the most universally used products of our 
home gardens, and there should be a few plants, no matter how small 
the garden. In order to have tomatoes early, the seed must be sown 
in the house or hotbed or the plants purchased from some plant 
grower who has the facilities for starting them early. Bonnie Best, 
“arly Jewel, Acme, Globe, and Detroit are among the leading early 
sorts, while Improved Stone and Trophy are standard late varieties. 
Two small packets of seed, one of an early and one of a late variety, 
will produce enough plants for several family gardens, and it may 
be possible for one person to start the plants for an entire neighbor- 
hood. If a window box is used for starting early plants of various 
kinds, a portion of the space in this box should be used for the to- 
mato plants. Where a window box is not in use a cigar box filled 
with loose soil will serve as a seed bed, but the plants will have to 
be transplanted and given about 3 inches of space both ways as soon 
as they form one or two true leaves in addition to their two small 
seed leaves. ‘Tomato seed comes up in about five or six days, and 
the seedlings will ordinarily be ready for transplanting in two weeks 
after the seed is sown. About six weeks will be required for growing 
the plants from the time of sowing the seed until they are ready for 
setting in the garden. 

A tray of fine, rich soil about 3 inches deep placed in a south win- 
dow of a living room makes a good transplanting bed. The plants 
can be grown in quart berry boxes, in 3-inch flowerpots, in tin cans 
with a few holes punched in their bottoms, or in paper bands. The 
essentials are to keep the plants growing rapidly from the start and 
to retain all the dirt attached to their roots when setting them in 
the garden. 

The best method of growing tomatoes in the city home garden is 
by pruning the plants to a single stem, or at most to two stems, and 
tying them to stakes or a trellis, as shown in figure 12. By this 
method the plants can be set as close as 2 feet apart in each direction. 
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When tied to stakes the plants are easy to cultivate. The fruit is — 


clean because it is kept off the ground, and the tomatoes ripen earlier 
than when the plants are not pruned or tied to stakes. Any stakes 
that are about 14 inches in diameter and 4 to 5 feet long will answer. 
Frequently the plants are trained to horizontal wires stretched on 
small posts or to a trellis made of laths. 


Fic. 12.—Training tomatoes to stakes: A, Cutting out the side shoots or branches; B, 
tying the main stem to the supporting stake. 


The tomato plants are pruned by pinching out the side shoots 
(fig. 12) as they appear in the axis of the leaf, that is, where it joins 
the main stem. The fruit clusters appear on the opposite side of 
the stem where there is no leaf. The plants are tied to the stakes 
or other support by means of soft twine or with small strips of old 
cotton goods. (Fig. 13.) Seedsmen have on sale a jute string which 
is especially made for tying tomatoes. Loop the string around the 
stake so that it will not slip downward on the stake and then tie 
loosely below a leaf node in such a manner that the stem will be 
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supported without the string binding it and injuring its growth. 
Four to seven fruit clusters will be formed on each plant, and if the 
plants are well cultivated and cared for they will continue to bear 
fruit throughout the season in the northern parts of the country. In 
the South, where the heat of midsummer kills tomato plants, a late 


crop may be planted for fall use. 


SWEET PEPPERS. 


Sweet or Mango peppers are increasing in favor with home gar- 
S ; oS B 
deners everywhere. Six or eight good plants will supply enough for 


Fic. 13.—Tomatoes trained to stakes in a back-yard garden. 


an ordinary family. In the North, where the growing season is 
short, the plants must be started indoors and should be transplanted 
twice, so as to be quite large by the time the weather is warm enough 
to set them in the garden. Pepper plants will not withstand any 
frost, and they should not be set out until all danger is past. In the 
South the seed should be sown in the house or in a hotbed and may 
be transplanted directly from the seed bed to the garden, although 
better plants will be obtained if they are transplanted first from the 
seed bed to other boxes or to the hotbed and later to the garden. The 
plants should be handled in the same manner as tomatoes, but pepper 
plants are even more delicate. 
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The Ruby King and Chinese Giant are standard varieties of the 
large sweet peppers. Pimento peppers are becoming very popular 
throughout the Southern States; however, they will not mature where 
the frost-free growing season is less than 44 months and are not 
profitable unless they have at least 5 months of warm weather for 
their development. The pimento is adapted to the South, where the 
summers are long, with plenty of hot weather. The green pimento 
peppers have a thick flesh and a pleasant flavor and may be used like 
any sweet pepper. When red ripe the pimentos are canned for win- 
ter salads and for mixing with cheese to make pimento cheese. 


EGGPLANT. 


The seeds of eggpiant should be sown indoors at the same time 
that early tomatoes and peppers are planted. The small plants 
should be transplanted to pots or paper bands and kept in the house 
until the weather is quite warm. The plants require a rich, deep 
soil, with plenty of fertilizer. They should be set about 2} feet apart 
each way. Six to ten plants will be sufficient to supply the average 
family. 

OKRA, OR GUMBO. 

Okra 1s sown in the open after danger of frost is over and the soil 
becomes quite warm, but in the North a few plants for the home 
garden may be started indoors, like tomatoes or peppers. Sow the 
seed a few inches apart in the row and thin the plants to 18 inches to 
2 feet apart. Okra is very prolific, and 8 or 10 feet of row will supply 
the needs of an average family. Give frequent shallow cultivation 
until the plants are nearly grown. 

The pods are the part of the plant used for food and should be 
rathered while still crisp and tender. If the pods are removed so 
as to allow none to ripen, the plants will continue to bear until killed 
by frost. 

The White Velvet, Dwarf Green Prolific, Perkins Mammoth, Long- 
Podded, and Lady Finger varieties are recommended. 


ONIONS. 


The usual method of growing onions in the home garden is to 
plant a quart or two of sets just as early in the spring as the ground 
can be worked. Throughout the South the sets may be planted in 
the autumn and the surface of the ground mulched with fine straw 
or light manure over the winter.. Onions may also be grown from 
seed, sown in the early autumn in the South and early spring in the 
North, but as a rule it is more satisfactory to secure a few sets for 
planting. 

Onions require a light, mellow, rich soil. If planted in rows the 
sets (fig. 14) should be placed by hand, root end downward, about 
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4 inches apart in the row and covered to a depth of 1 inch. If 
planted in a bed they should be spaced 4 to 6 inches apart in each 
direction. As a rule, onion sets are not sold under variety names, 
but are classed as white, brown, or red. 

The Yellow Globe, Yellow Danvers, Red Wethersfield, and Silver- 
skin are among the leading varieties that are planted from seed. 
The Crystal Wax and Red Bermuda varieties of the Bermuda type 
are often grown in the Southern States. 

Where wanted for green onions, the sets may be planted as a 
filler in the rows with other early crops, but where mature onions are 


Fic. 14.—Planting onion sets; every bulb is placed with the root end downward at 
a uniform depth and in straight rows. 

desired it is best to plant them alone. Fully grown onions should 
not be pulled until the tops have broken over and partially ripened. 
The bulbs should then be pulled and spread in a cool, dry place 
(fig. 15) where they will get plenty of air. The mature onions 
should be kept where it is quite cool and dry. Slight freezing will 
not hurt the stored onions if they are not disturbed while frozen. 


CABBAGE GROUP. 


The cabbage group of garden plants includes both the early and 
the late types of cabbage, cauliflower, kale, collards, and Brussels 
sprouts. The general cultivation of each member of this group is 
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practically the same. They are natives of low-lying seacoast regions 
and require deep, moist, and rather rich soil for their best develop- 
ment. The various members of the cabbage group, however, may be 
grown in almost any locality; in fact, cabbage is one of the most 
universally grown of our garden crops. The. important considera- 
tion is to have plenty of plant food in the soil so that they will make 
a quick, tender growth. 
Early Cabbage. 

Only a few heads of early cabbage should be grown in a small 
city garden. The plants should be started indoors, but may be set 
in the garden quite early if hardened off a little before setting them. 


Fic. 15.—Onions spread out to dry in the shade of a tree. 


In certain sections of the South, especially near the seacoast, the 
early varieties of cabbage may be started in October, planted out in 
November, and matured in April or May of the following spring. 
The Jersey Wakefield and Charleston Wakefield are the leading 
early varieties. They may be set in rows 24 to 30 inches apart 
and 15 inches apart in the row. 

Late Cabbage. 


Late cabbage can be planted between the rows of early potatoes 
or after snap beans, so that double service may be obtained from 
the soil. Late cabbage may be planted July 1 in some sections of 
the North and will form solid heads before the weather becomes cold 
enough to injure the crop. The Late Flat Dutch, Danish Baldhead, 
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and Copenhagen are among the best late varieties. They should be 
planted in rows 36 inches apart and 18 inches apart in the row. 
Cabbage may be stored in a cool, dry, well-ventilated cellar or buried 
in an outdoor pit in the garden. 


Cauliflower. 


Cauliflower is much more difficult to grow than cabbage and is only 
adapted to certain soil and climatic conditions which are to be found 
near the seacoast and limited inland areas. The important consider- 
ation in growing a spring crop of cauliflower is to have it so early 
that the heads will be formed before the extremely hot weather be- 
gins. The methods of starting the plants and general culture are the 
same as for early cabbage. When the heads begin to form, the 
leaves should be brought together above the heads and fastened by 
beans of a string, so as to shut out the sunlight and retain the snowy 
whiteness of the heads. <A fall crop of caulifiower can be grown in 
the same manner as late cabbage. Cauliflower can not be stored to 
advantage, but must be used within-a few days after it is gathered. 


Kale. 


Kale can be grown either as a spring or fall crop, and in sections 
where the temperature does not go below zero during the winter it 
can be planted in the fall and will be ready for use during March 
and April. The market. gardeners around Norfolk, Va., grow great 
fields of winter kale, planting the seed in September and cutting the 
crop at any time during the winter when the ground is free from 
snow and ice. About 50 or 60 feet of row in the home garden may be 
planted during the late summer ~-for fall and winter use. Kale 
is not stored, but is left growing until wanted for use. 


Collards. 


No southern garden would be quite complete without a small plat 
of collards for late-fall and early-winter use. Collards are a hardy 
form of cabbage which forms a loose head or cluster of very tender 
leaves that are used in much the same manner as cabbage. Through- 
out the South collards are planted during the latter part of the sum- 
mer and the plants are left standing where grown, like late cab- 
bage, and are quite hardy; in fact, it is claimed that the flavor is 
greatly improved by a slight freezing of the heads. Collards are not 
recommended for planting in the Northern States. A small packet 
of seed is all that is necessary to start the plants required in a family 


garden. 
Brussels Sprouts. 


Brussels sprouts are a kind of cabbage that forms a large number 
of buttons or small heads along its stem where the leaves are 
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attached. The culture of Brussels sprouts is the same as that of cab- 
bage except that the leaves. are removed from the lower part of the 
stem to give the buttons more room to develop. 

Kehl-Rabi. 


Kohl-rabi is a near relative of cabbage. It forms an enlargement 
of the stem just above the surface of the ground. This portion is 
used in the same way as turnips. 


SALAD PLANTS. 


As a general rule, the American people do not eat enough green 
vegetables, commonly referred to as salads. Crops of this class are 
especially adapted to the small garden, as they occupy very little 
space and will withstand more or less shading. The salad plants re- 
quire a deep, rich soil, with plenty of moisture. They also thrive 
under comparatively cool conditions. 

Swiss Chard. 

Swiss chard resembles the common garden beet in appearance, but 
it does not form an edible root, like the beet, and is grown for its 
large leaf stems, which are boiled for greens. Americans do not as a 
rule eat enough greens, and there is need to encourage the planting 
in the home garden of Swiss chard and other crops that may be used 
for this purpose. Beet tops while young and tender make good 
greens, but the leaf stems of Swiss chard have a very excellent flavor 
and remain tender a long time. As the outer leaf stems are removed 
the plants keep on forming new leaves in the center, so that a con- 
tinuous supply is provided. 

Swiss chard is pianted and cultivated the same as garden beets. 
One-half ounce of seed will be sufficient for the ordinary family of 
five persons. The variety known as Lucullus is considered best. 
Plant in the early spring the same as beets, and thin the plants to 
about 6 inches-in the row. 

Spinach. 

Spinach is another crop that is highly desirable for use as greens. 
Spinach thrives in cool weather and should be grown both as a 
spring and as a fall crop. In the extreme northern part of the 
country only one crop may be grown. In sections where the winters 
are mild the seed can be planted in the fall and the plants can remain 
in the ground all winter. For a spring crop, plant in the open 
ground as soon as the soil can be worked. The rows may be as close 
as 7 inches, and 12 to 15 seeds ‘should be sown to a foot of row, the 
plants being thinned so that they will have 14 to 2 inches of space for 
their development. 
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Spinach requires a very rich soil in order to make it grow quickly. 
A bed 5 feet wide and 30 feet in length and having about eight rows 
running the length of the bed will furnish enough spinach for the 
ordinary family. The entire spinach plant is removed by cutting 
just above the surface of the ground. From 2 to 3 ounces of seed 
will be sufficient for a bed 5 by 30 feet in size. Spinach contains 
large quantities of iron and is especially desirable as a part of the 


diet in the early spring. 
Celery. 

There is nothing particularly difficult about growing celery after 
the plants are started. The celery seed bed requires very careful 
watering until the plants are up and large enough to transplant. As 
a rule, it will be best for city gardeners to purchase plants that are 
ready for setting in the garden. Celery requires a rich soil and 
plenty of moisture. 

The White Plume, Golden Self-Blanching, and Boston Market are 
among the best varieties for the home garden. 


Lettuce. 


No early garden would be complete without at least a bed of 
lettuce; however, only a small space is necessary to grow plenty for 
the average family. In the old-fashioned garden a small bed was 
spaded in one corner and the seed sown broadcast and raked into 
the soil just as soon as the ground was dry enough to work in the 
spring. As the plants grew and began to crowd each other, they 
were thinned and those that were pulled out were used on the table. 
Later, when the plants became larger, they were cut off just above the 
ground. 

Lettuce requires very rich soil and plenty of moisture, and will not 
withstand continued hot weather. It can be grown in partial shade 
and is one of the few crops that can be planted in back-yard gardens 
that are shaded a portion of the time. A 5-cent packet of seed will 
produce all the plants required for the small garden. A good method 
is to sow the seed in a box in the house and transplant the small 
plants to a bed or to rows in the garden. Lettuce is not injured by 
a light frost, especially if the plants have been grown in the open. 
The seed or plants may be planted between other crops that require 
a longer period for their development than lettuce. Two plant- 
ings should be made in the spring and one in the late summer, in 
order to have a supply for a considerable period. 

Grand Rapids is the leading variety of loose-leaf lettuce, while 
the Big Boston, Iceberg, May King, and California Cream Butter 
are good heading sorts. 
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VEGETABLES THAT REQUIRE CONSIDERABLE SPACE IN THE GARDEN. 


There are a number of garden vegetables that require too much 
space for growing in the small home garden. Wherever plenty of 
land is available these vegetables should be grown. Among those 
included in this group are Irish potatoes, sweet potatoes, pezs, sweet 
corn, squashes, cantaloupes, and watermelons. 


Irish Potatoes. 


Irish potatoes are among the first crops that can be planted in a 
home garden. They have no place in a small garden, but where a 
space as great as 30 by 60 feet is available they should be included. 
A peck of seed potatoes, properly cut, will plant 300 feet of row 
and should yield 4 to 5 bushels. The usual method is to cut the seed 
two eyes to each piece, dividing the fleshy part of the potato as 
equally as possible. The seed should not be cut until the ground is 
all ready to receive it. Great care should be taken to get seed that 
is free from scab or other diseases. 

Irish potatoes can be planted in the North just as soon as the frost 
is all out of the ground and the soil dry enough to work. In the 
South the planting date will be governed by the season and the time 


that the young plants will be safe from spring freezes. It generally 
takes three to five weeks after planting in the Southern States for the 
potatoes to come up. In the North they will appear in a shorter 
period if weather conditions are favorable. 


Peas. 


Peas, often called English peas, require considerable space and 
should not be planted in a small garden. In order to be of real value, 
at least 15 feet of row should be planted for each person in the 
family. Peas are the first crop that can be planted in the spring. 
In the North, this planting can be made just as soon as the ground 
can be worked; and two, or even three, plantings should be made in 
order to have a continuous supply. In the South, peas are planted 
about the same time as early Irish potatoes, or a little earlier. 

Peas require a rather rich soil with a little fertilizer added, as they 
make a quick growth. One pint of seed will plant 75 to 85 feet of 
row, and this should yield plenty of peas for five persons at each of 
four or five pickings. First spade and rake the ground until it is 
fine and mellow; then open a furrow 3 to 4 inches deep with the cor- 
ner of a hoe. Scatter the seeds broadcast in the bottom of the fur- 
row or space them at the rate of 12 to 15 peas to a foot and cover 
them'3 to 4 inches deep. In heavy soils the seeds should not be cov- 
ered so deeply as in light or sandy soils. If the ground is cold the 
seeds may be 10 days or two weeks in coming up, and if there should 
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be a heavy rain meantime the crust forming on the surface of the 
soil should be carefully broken over the rows with a steel rake. 

Extra Early Alaska, Gradus, and Thomas Laxton are among the 
leading early sorts. The Champion of England and Telephone are 
considered good medium and late varieties. 

The extra-early sorts may be planted with the rows as close as 24+ 
inches apart where hand cultivation is practiced. The later anid 
larger growing varieties require a space of about 3 feet between the 
rows. There should not be more than 10 days’ or two weeks’ differ- 
ence between the planting dates of early and of late varieties of peas, 
as the late ones mature more slowly than the early sorts. 

Several of the early varieties of peas can be grown without sup- 
ports, but they do better if given something to climb on. The late 

















Fic. 16.—Tall-growing peas of the Telephone type, supported on brush. 





varieties for the most part make a strong growth and require sup- 
ports. Brush, where it may be had, woven-wire netting, a wire fence, 
or strings on stakes make satisfactory supports for peas. (Fig. 16.) 
The supports should be in place when the peas come up, in order that 
the plants may climb them from the first. Early spring peas occupy 
the land a comparatively short time and may be followed by late cab- 
bage, beets, turnips, kale, spinach, or some other crop. A planting of 
peas made late in the summer will often give a fine fall crop that is 
ready for use just before frost in the autumn. 














Sweet Corn. 





Sweet corn requires plenty of space in order to produce enough 
ears to supply an average family, and for that reason finds its proper 
place in large city and suburban gardens. The rows should be spaced 
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at least 3 feet apart, and the individual plants should stand 15 to 18 
inches apart in the rows. If the corn is planted in hills containing 
three stalks each the hills must be at least 2} feet apart in the row for 
the early dwarf-growing varieties and 3 feet apart for the later or 
larger growing sorts. Corn requires a rich soil and should not be 
planted until the ground has warmed considerably. A pint of seed 
will plant 400 to 500 feet of row in either drills or in hills. Cover 
the seed 1% to 2 inches deep and thin to three stalks in a hill or to 
single stalks 15 or 18 inches apart in drills. If a large number of 
offshoots or suckers appear at the base of the plants at the ground 
these should be removed, as they draw the strength of the plant. 
None but those shoots that appear very near the ground should be 
removed, as some of the varieties have their ears quite low on the 
stalks and the young ear looks very much like a sucker until the 
silk appears. 

The Golden Bantam is the leading early variety. The Country 
Gentleman, Stowell’s Evergreen, Mammoth Evergreen, and Ohio 
Sugar are among the leading medium and late varieties. For a con- 
tinuous supply, plant Golden Bantam as early as possible, then fol- 
low in a few days with a planting of Country Gentleman. Two 
weeks later plant Stowell’s Evergreen, and follow with additional 
plantings of some good late variety every three weeks until mid- 


summer. 
Sweet Potatoes. 


For an earty crop, sweet-potato plants are started in a hotbed or 
greenhouse, and they must not be set in the operi until all danger of 
frost is past and the ground is well warmed up. They usually thrive 
best when planted on wide ridges some 4 to 44 feet apart and 12 to 
15 inches apart in the row. Any good garden fertilizer will answer 
for this crop, and it is best applied either in small trenches or to the 
surface of the ground before the ridges are thrown up. Frequent 
shallow cultivation should be given until the vines begin to run. The 
Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, and Southern Queen varieties are recom- 
mended, and the Big-Stem Jersey where a dry-fleshed potato is 


desired. 
VINE GROUP. 


The vine group includes cucumbers, summer ‘and winter squashes, 
cantaloupes, and watermelons. Owing to the space required by the-e 
crops they are not adapted to planting in a small garden. For the 
convenience of those who desire to grow them, brief cultural direc- 
tions are given. 

Practically all of the vine crops can be trained to a wire fence or 
trellis or on wire netting. By this method they can be planted along 
a fence or beside a building where there is good sunlight and the 
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vines can be trained up out of the way of other crops. In case canta- 
loupes or squashes are grown on a trellis, it will be necessary to 
support the fruits by means of bagging or cloth slings. 

All of the vine crops require plenty of fertility in the soil. In ad- 
dition to a shovelful of manure and a handful of fertilizer in each 
hill, a small quantity of commercial fertilizer may be worked into 
the soil around each hill after the vines begin to spread over the 
ground. The fertilizer should not be placed closer than » foot from 
the base of the plants and should be scattered over a considerable 
area. The results to be obtained in a small garden from growing 
any of the vine crops except summer squashes and cucumbers are 
extremely doubtful, and beginners are advised to. devote the space 
to crops producing more food on a small area. 


Cucumbers. 


One or two hills will produce enough cucumbers for the average 
family. Each hill should be given about 50 square feet of space, or 
7 feet in each direction. The hills should be made several days be- 
fore planting, with a shovelful of manure mixed thoroughly with 
the soil of each hill. About a dozen seeds should be scattered in each 
hill and covered to a depth of about an inch. Later, the plants should 
be thinned to three to five in a hill. 

Cucumbers are very tender and should not be planted until all 
danger of frost is past. The plants may be started indoors by 
planting the seeds in pots, paper bands, or quart berry boxes filled 
with soil; then set in the garden when the weather is warm. The 
young cucumber plants are frequently destroyed by a small beetle. 
The easiest way to protect the plants is by covering each hill with a 
small wooden box the bottom of which has been removed and a piece 
of fine mosquito or fly netting tacked on. After the plants become 
toughened, the beetles are not likely to trouble them. 

White Spine is the most common variety. 


Cantaloupes. 


Canteloupes, sometimes referred to as muskmelons, are grown in 
exactly the same way as cucumbers. 

The Rocky Ford, Tiptop, Hoodoo, and Ohio Sugar are among the 
leading varieties. 

Watermelons. 

Watermelons require too much space for planting in a small gar- 
den. The cultivation of watermelons is practically the same as that 
of squashes. 

The Kleckley Sweets and Florida Favorite are among the best 
small watermelons for home growing. The variety known as Tom 
Watson is the one most frequently sold on our markets. 
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Squashes. 


Two varieties of summer squashes are suited for growing in city 
gardens. These are the Summer Crookneck and Pattypan. The 
summer squashes are of’ bush habit of growth and do not require 
much space. Three to five hills of either of the kinds mentioned will 
supply the ordinary family. The hills should be 4 to 5 feet apart. 
Plant 8 or 10 seeds to a hill, covering them to a depth of an inch, 
and when the plants are well established thin them to three in a hill. 

The Hubbard Squash and Boston Marrow form true vines and re- 
quire more space than the summer bush varieties. The fruits of the 
summer varieties are used while they are young and tender, but those 
of the fall and winter varieties are allowed to get fully ripe before 
being gathered and stored. Four or five hills will be sufficient, and a 
space of 10 or 12 feet should be allowed between the hills. 

The vine or running squashes may be grown in a corner of the 
garden or on a trellis. In one instance an old peach tree formed a 
support for a large squash vine and the fruits were held up by slings 
consisting of strips of bagging. 
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RESH VEGETABLES for an average tamily may 
be grown upon a large back yard or city lot. 
The use of fresh vegetables adds variety to the 
diet and improves the health of the people. 


The production of vegetables at home relieves 
transportation difficulties and solves the marketing 


problem. 

The city home garden utilizes idle land and spare 
time for food production. 

Thousands of acres of idle land that may be used 
for gardens are still available within the boundaries 


of our large cities. 


Some of the problems that confront the city gar- T 
dener are more difficult than those connected with 

the farm garden, and it is the object of this bulletin ch 

to discuss these problems from a practical stand- da 

point. a 
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HE PROBLEMS that confront the city gardener are vastly 
greater than those of the farmer, who is free to select the 
choicest plat of ground upon the farm for his vegetable garden. 
The city-lot or back-yard garden as a rule offers little choice of soil 
or location. The available land is often shaded a part of the day, 
and the soil frequently consists of hard clay or is covered to a depth 
of several inches with cinders, broken stone, or other materials unfit 
for growing plants. The city gardener is usually handicapped by 
lack of practical experience and for want of suitable tools with 
which to do the work. Hand methods must be employed for the 
most part, and numerous local difficulties must be overcome. It is 
possible, however, to grow certain kinds of vegetables under very 
adverse conditions, and the results obtained by many city gardeners 
are truly remarkable. 

‘The many thousands of city gardens have played an important 
part in providing a substantial increase in the food supply of the 
country. It is essential that the work so well started should con- 
tinue and that the many thousands of acres of unoccupied land in 
and around our cities be utilized for food production. The experi- 
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mental stage of city gardening has been passed, and, in the language 
of one of the State workers, “the city garden movement will not 
have achieved its full purpose until all suitable lands are utilized 
and every family table is fully supplied.” 

The city back-yard or vacant-lot garden provides a supply of 
vegetables at home without transportation or handling costs. Vege- 
tables from the home garden are fresher and more palatable than 
those brought from a distance. Many persons who work in offices, 
stores, and factories have time mornings and evenings that may 
well be devoted to the cultivation of a garden, thus utilizing spare 


Fic. 1.—Small back-yard gardens in a residence section of Washington, D. C. 
time and idle land for food production. The home vegetable gar- 
den should be a family interest, and all members of the family who 
are able to do so should take part in its cultivation. There is no 
better form of outdoor exercise than moderate working in the home 
garden, and few lines of recreational wozvk will give greater returns 
for the time employed. (Fig. 1.) 

TYPE AND LOCATION OF THE CITY GARDEN. 

There are three general types of city vegetable gardens: Back- 
yard gardens, vacant-lot gardens, and community gardens. In locat- 
ing the home garden the back yard or the grounds surrounding 
the dwelling should be given first consideration, because of the 
convenience both in working the garden and in gathering the 
products as wanted for use. If the grounds around the dwelling 
are too small or too densely shaded or if the soil is of such a char- 
acter that vegetables can not be grown successfully upon it, the use 
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of a vacant lot in the neighborhood is reeommended. (Fig. 2.) Com- 
munity gardens located in the outskirts of the city, where a tract of 
land can be secured, are adapted for the use of families living in 
apartment houses; also for shopworkers and those employed by large 
manufacturing concerns. There is a distinct advantage in having the 
garden located near the home, as much of the work of tending it 
may be done during spare moments, and the garden can be pro- 
tected from theft or from injury by stray animals. 

Do not locate the garden on land upon which the sun does not 
shine for at least five hours each bright day. Do not locate the 


Fic. 2.—A vacant-lot garden on one of the principal residence streets of Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

garden on soil where the rock is but a few inches below the surface 
and where there is insufficient moisture. Do not attempt to 
grow a garden where a fill has been made with cinders, broken 
bricks, or rock, or where the original soil has been buried with 
materials upon which weeds will not grow. If weeds grow rank 
and vigorous it is a sure sign that the soil is good. Do not plant 
a garden under or near large trees that will steal all the moisture 
and plant food from the crops. The maples and the oaks are the 
kinds of trees that are most injurious to crops planted near them. 
Do not plant a garden on low land where the crops are reasonably 
sure to be lost from overflow. Failure to observe one or more of 
the above precautions has resulted in disappointment on the part of 
many gardeners. 

Where there is any choice in the selection of a garden location the 
following points should be considered. The land should be level 
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or gently sloping toward the south or southeast. 
should be good, but the land should not be so steep as to wash dur- 
The location should be higher than adjoining land, in 


The drainage 


ing rains. 





3.—Long straight rows of vegetables which add attractiveness to a garden and 


VIG. 
Note how this garden has produced these results. 


lessen the labor of cultivation. 
order to safeguard against frost, as frost does most damage on the 
The ideal soil is a dark sandy loam with a rather 


lower levels. 
The soil should be deep and break up loose and 


retentive subsoil. 
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mellow when plowed or spaded. Plenty of organic matter or rotted 
manure should be present in the soil, in order to give it the power 
to retain large quantities of moisture and to carry the crops through 
periods of drought. 

The ideal garden spot is seldom found, but it is often possible to 
choose a location that embodies a number of the more important con- 
ditions and then supply others. The difficulties of the first season 
are greater than those of subsequent years, and a garden plat if 
properly handled will improve with each season’s cultivation. 

On account of the wide variety of local conditions that must be 
met, no definite plan can be given for a garden. A plan should be 
drawn on paper and the location of each crop decided upon. As a 
general rule, the rows should run north and south, but it is more 
important to have the rows run the long way of the garden for con- 
venience in cultivating. Figure 3 shows a well-planned garden. 

It is essential that the garden be so arranged that the tall-growing 
crops will not shade the smaller ones. 


PREPARATION OF THE SOIL. 


With the location of the garden settled, the first step is the prepa- 
ration of the soil. First, remove anything that would interfere with 
the plowing or spading of the soil. If the location is the home back 
yard it is assumed that the ground is free from débris and ready to 
be broken up. If the garden is to be located on a vacant lot it is 
probable that there will be stones, broken bricks, tin cans, and other 
trash to be gotten rid of. If the quantity of trash is not too great 
it should be hauled to some dump, but if there is so much of it as to 
make its removal expensive it may be piled on one side or one end 
of the lot. In some cases stone fences have been built along the out- 
side of lots from the stones that were scattered over the ground. 
This cleaning-up process requires considerable work and should be 
done whenever the weather will permit prior to preparation for 
planting. 

The next step in the garden-making process will be to plow or 
spade the ground. If the land is in sod it should be turned in the 
fall so that the sods will rot. Heavy clay soils should be turned up 
loosely and allowed to lie exposed to the freezing and thawing of 
the winter months. In all cases manure should be turned under if 
it can be secured. If the surface soil is so hard that it can not be 
spaded or plowed to advantage a pick or mattock should be used 
and the ground broken to a depth of 8 or 10 inches. Plenty of manure 
is about the only thing that will bring a soil of this character into 
condition. The supply of manure in cities is now quite limited, and 
the city gardener should make arrangements early in the season to 
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get what he needs. It is assumed that the average back-yard garden 
is about 30 by 60 feet in size. About 1 ton or one 2-horse load of 
stable manure can be spaded into the soil of a plat of this size each 
year. On soil which has not been worked before and which is espe- 
cially heavy and wanting in organic matter a larger quantity of 
manure can be used. Street sweepings are not desirable, as they 
frequently contain considerable oil. Sawdust and planing-mill shav- 
ings should not be used on garden land. Leaves may be mixed with 
heavy soils, but it is best to have them fairly well rotted before they 
are applied to the land. Early breaking and exposure to frost is the 
best method of getting land that has not been under cultivation for 
a number of years in shape for planting. Sandy soils do not benefit 
by freezing and thawing as do the heavy clay soils, and in all cases 
precautions must be taken so that the soil will not wash away during 
heavy rains. It is a very good plan to plow or spade the land in the 
autumn, sow rye upon it, and then turn the rye under early in the 
spring. 

In regions where the soil is very sandy it is often necessary to keep 
the surface covered with coarse manure or with some material to 
prevent it from blowing away. If this precaution is not taken the 
entire surface soil will be blown off to the depth of the plowing. In 
the spring the coarser part of the covering should be raked off or 
turned under before pulverizing and fitting the surface for planting. 

Nothing is gained by working the land before it is sufficiently dry 
in the spring. In sections where the ground freezes hard during 
winter no harm will be done by plowing it in the fall or during the 
early winter when quite wet, as the freezing will correct any injury, 
but land that is worked when too wet in the spring will be injured 
for the entire season. The usual test is to press a small quantity, of 
the soil in the palm of the hand. If it is too wet for working it will 
adhere in a solid mass and retain the imprint of the hand, but if 
dry enough to work it will crumble apart of itself. 

When the test shows its fitness for working, land which was plowed 
or spaded in the fall should be thoroughly harrowed, raked, hoed, or 
forked over to a depth of 4 or 5 inches, in order to fit it for planting. 
The more carefully this part of the work is done the easier it will be to 
care for the crops during the growing season. Land which was not 
worked in the fall should be plowed or spaded as soon as it dries out 
sufficiently in the spring, and the top should be thoroughly fitted, 
as suggested above. 

USE OF ASHES ON GARDEN SOILS. 


Gardeners frequently ask whether it is advisable to use coal and 
wood ashes on garden soils. The use of coal ashes on heavy clay 
soils will tend to lighten them, but the ashes should be screened be- 
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fore they are applied, in order to remove any clinkers or cinders. 
They should then be spread evenly upon the land and thoroughly 
mixed with it. Coal ashes have little value as a fertilizer, their use 
being mainly to loosen the soil and make it more workable. 

Wood ashes that are produced by the burning of hard woods, such 
as oak and hickory, frequently contain as much as 7 per cent of potash 
and also a little lime and for this reason are a valuable fertilizer. 
Wood ashes produced by the burning of pine and other soft woods 
and hardwood ashes that have been exposed to the weather and have 
had their potash leached from them have comparatively little value 
as a fertilizer. Not more than 50 pounds of reasonably dry un- 
leached hardwood ashes should be applied to a plat of ground 30 by 
60 feet in size, and these should be well mixed with the soil. 


LIMING GARDEN SOILS. 


An application of about 12 pecks of hydrated or air-slaked lime to 
a plat of land 30 by 60 feet in size is advisable in most cases, but 
there are certain soils that do not need lime. Lime has the effect of 
loosening and pulverizing heavy clay soils. It also has the effect of 
sweetening poorly drained soils and those that have a tendency to 
be sour. It is poor policy, however, to endeavor to remedy condi- 
tions resulting from lack of drainage by the application of lime with- 
out first providing suitable drainage and removing the cause of the 
sourness of the soil. Lime should always be applied to the surface 
soil and not turned under. It should not be applied to land that is 
to be planted to Irish potatoes, on account of the tendency of the 
tubers to become infested with scab where lime is present. Perhaps 
the best method of applying lime to the remainder of the garden is to 
scatter it over the surface after plowing and before the land is har- 
rowed and fitted for cultivation in the spring. (Fig. 4.) One appli- 
cation each year is sufficient, and much larger quantities may be 
applied on heavy clay soils than on light or sandy soils. Lime should 
never under any circumstances be mixed with commercial fertilizer 
or with manure, as it liberates the nitrogen contained in them. 


USE OF MANURE ON GARDEN LAND. 


The use of barnyard manure on garden land has already been 
mentioned, but too much stress can not be placed upon this impor- 
tant point. The most successful commercial gardeners not only fol- 
low the practice of plowing or spading under large quantities of 
manure, but they stack up manure to rot and apply the rotted manure 
as a top-dressing when fitting the land for planting. Beans, tomatoes, 
and Irish potatoes may be injured by the use of too much manure, 
but it is practically impossible to have the land too rich for most gar- 
den crops. 
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Poultry and pigeon manures are excellent fertilizers for the garden 
but must be used sparingly, as they are very strong and are liable 
to burn the crops. These manures should be kept under shelter 
until used and then should be well mixed with the soil, care being 
taken that no lumps of the manure come in direct contact with 
the seeds. Not more than 200 pounds of poultry or pigeon manure 
should be applied to a garden plat 30 by 60 feet in size. 

Sheep manure is sold by florists and seedsmen and is an excellent 
fertilizer for garden crops. Like poultry manure, it is very strong 





Fic. 4.—Applying lime to a garden after plowing and before harrowing. 


and should be used sparingly. A little pulverized sheep manure 
sprinkled along the rows and worked into the soil will give the 
plants a vigorous growth. 


COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS. 


The use of commercial fertilizers is advisable, especially where 
plenty of stable or barnyard manure can not be procured. As a rule, 
fertilizers should be sown broadcast and thoroughly harrowed or 
raked into the upper 3 inches of soil. Where applied underneath 
the rows the fertilizer should be well mixed with the soil before the 
seeds are planted. Great care must be taken in the use of commercial 
fertilizers in a small garden, as there is always a tendency to use too 
much and do more injury than good. From 40 to 60 pounds of 8 
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standard fertilizer, such as is used by truck gardeners, may be ap- 
plied to a plat of ground 30 by 60 feet in size. 

Commercial fertilizers may be used in very moderate quantities 
as a side dressing for most growing crops. Nitrate of soda is fre- 
quently used in this manner, especially with crops that are grown 
for their leaf and stem development rather than for fruit. Where 
used as a side dressing it is best to apply the fertilizer a short dis- 
tance from the plants but where the small feeder roots will reach it. 
The fertilizer should be worked into the soil immediately. 

It should be remembered that the best results are obtained by the 
use of commercial fertilizers where there is plenty of manure or or- 
ganic matter in the soil. All sods and weeds and the remains of gar- 
den plants that are not infected with disease should be turned under 
or composted in one corner of the garden, in order to form material 
with which to enrich the soil. 


TOOLS. 


Elaborate or expensive tools are not necessary for the cultivation 
of a small. garden; in fact, a spade or spading fork, a hoe, a steel 
rake, and a line with two stakes to fasten it to are all that are re- 
quired. A garden trowel and a watering can may be added to ad- 
vantage but are not absolutely necessary. A wheelbarrow, wheel 
cultivator, and seed drill are desirable for the larger gardens and 
might be procured and used jointly by several gardeners in a neigh- 
borhood. After the soil is broken and in shape for planting, the 
hoe and the steel rake are the important tools for a small garden. 


SEEDS. 


A comparatively small quantity of seeds is required for planting 
the average city garden, but these should be procured in ample time 
and should be of the highest quality obtainable. The best are the 
cheapest in the long run. Garden seeds should not be wasted; 
only enough should be planted to insure a perfect stand. Any seeds 
that are left over should be stored in a ventilated tin or glass con- 
tainer, to protect them from mice until needed for later planting. 
The particular variety of any crop to plant will depend upon local 
conditions. There are usually experienced persons in each com- 
munity who can be relied upon for advice as to the best varieties to 
plant in that section. A number of the seed houses are now offering 
special garden-seed collections adapted to various conditions and 
sizes of gardens. 


STARTING EARLY PLANTS. 


Half the pleasure and profit of a garden is derived from having 
something to use just as early in the spring as possible. In many 
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cities and towns each year the local greenhouse men grow thousands 
of plants which are sold to home gardeners at very reasonable 
prices. It often happens, however, that home gardeners do not have 
the opportunity to purchase well-grown plants, so they must start 
their own supply of early plants in the house or in a hotbed if they 
desire to have their crops mature early. Among the garden crops 
that may be started to advantage in this manner are tomatoes, early 
cabbage, peppers, eggplant, and lettuce. Even cucumbers, melons, 
beets, snap beans, Lima beans, and sweet corn may be started indoors 
by using flowerpots, paper bands, or berry boxes to hold the soil. 
Where just a few tomato and cabbage plants are desired, the seeds 
may be sown in a cigar box or in a shallow tin pan with a few 





Fic. 5.—Window box for starting early plants in the house. 


holes punched in the bottom for drainage. A very good plan is to 
secure a soap box and saw off about 3 inches of the bottom portion 
to form a tray. If the top has been saved, it can be nailed on 
and the box again sawed, forming a second tray. ‘This will leave 
about 3 inches of the middle of the box upon which a piece of 
}-inch wire netting may be tacked to form a sieve for screening the 
soil used in the trays. Any shallow box (fig. 5) that may be fitted 
into the window of a living room where there is a reasonable amount 
of sunlight will answer for starting early plants. 

After filling the trays with sifted soil, smooth off even with the top 
and slightly firm down the soil in the trays by means of a small 
piece of board. Use the edge of a ruler or strip of thin board (fig. 6) 
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to form little grooves or furrows in the soil in which to plant the 
seeds. These little rows should be about 2 inches apart and one- 
fourth inch deep. Scatter the seeds of tomatoes, early cabbage, pep- 
pers, and eggplant, as shown in figure 7, very thinly in the rows and 
cover them by sifting a small quantity of soil over the entire surface. 
Smooth the top of the soil gently and water very lightly. 

The box should then be placed where the temperature will remain 
at about 70° F. If conditions are kept right, the seedlings will appear 
in five to eight days after the seed is planted. From this time on 
the plants will need constant care, especially as regards watering. 
Owing to the fact that the light from a window comes from one side 


Fic. 6.—Starting early plants; preparing the seed box. 


only, the seedlings will draw toward the glass, and the box should be 
turned each day, so as to keep the plants from growing crooked. 
Just as soon as the little plants are large enough to handle they 
should be transplanted to other boxes and given 2 or 3 inches of space 
in each direction. 

Where the required number of plants is too great for growing 
in window boxes, a hotbed or coldframe may be provided. The usual 
method of constructing a hotbed is to first dig a shallow pit 8 to 18 
inches deep, according to locality, and pack it full of fermenting 
stable manure. The manure before being placed in the pit should 
be turned over one or twice in a pile, in order to insure even heating. 
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It may then be packed into the hotbed pit and tramped uniformly, 
Standard hotbed sash are 3 feet in width and 6 feet in length, and the 
size of the bed should be made to suit the number of sash employed. 
A framework of boards 18 to 24 inches high at the back and about 
12 inches high in front is placed over the manure-filled pit to support 
the sash. (Fig. 8.) 

About 3 or 4 inches of fine garden loam is spread evenly over the 
manure and the bed allowed to stand four or five days to warm up 
before any seed is sown. At first the temperature of the bed will 
run rather high, and it is best to delay planting the seeds in it until 
it begins to decline. This can best be determined by placing a cheap 





Fic. 7.—Starting early plants; sowing seed in the window box. 


thermometer, with the bulb about 3 inches below the surface of the 
soil, and watching it until the temperature falls below 85° F. before 
planting the seeds. 

If glazed sash are not available for covering the hotbed, heavy 
muslin may be used instead; the glass, however, makes the most desir- 
able form of covering. Care must be taken to give the bed sufficient 
ventilation to prevent overheating, as it is liable to heat up rapidly 
when the sun shines full upon the glass. Watering should be done 
during the early part of the day and the bed given enough air so 
that the plants will dry off before night. The bed should be closed 
before evening, in order to conserve enough heat to carry it through 
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the night in good condition. If the weather should turn severely 
cold, a covering of straw, blankets, or canvas may be thrown over the 
bed to protect it. 

A coldframe is constructed in exactly the same manner as a hotbed, 
with the exception that no manure is placed beneath it to supply 
heat. 

Before the plants are set in the garden, either from the hotbed or 
the coldframe, they should be gradually hardened to outside condi- 
tions by giving them more ventilation each day. Finally, remove the 
sash entirely on bright days and replace them for the night. The 
aim should be to produce strong, healthy plants that will make : 
quick start when placed in the garden 


Fic. 8.—Preparation of a sash-covered frame for starting early plants. 
PLANTING ZONES. 


The accompanying planting tables, together with the frost-zone 
maps (figs. 9 and 10), are based upon records of the United States 
Weather Bureau covering a period of 20 years and are intended to 
serve as a guide for determining the earliest dates that the various 
garden crops may be planted in the spring; also the latest dates that 
it will be safe to plant certain crops and have them mature before 
the first killing frost in the autumn. It should be borne in mind 
that there is a difference of several days in the frost occurrence 
within each zone; this is due to differences in altitude and lati- 
tude, and also to the proximity of bodies of water and large tracts 
of timber. 
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Owing to the varied character of the Rocky Mountain and Pacific 
coast regions, it is not practicable to present the planting informa- 
tion in zone form, as there may be a very great difference in the 
dates of killing frosts in the same general locality, on account of ele- 

vation. Gardeners on the Pacific coast should be guided by the ex- 

perience of competent persons in their own neighborhood. The 
coast region of Oregon and Washington is so influenced by ocean 
currents that a separate map would have to be designed to meet its 
requirements. Sufficient data upon which to base a map for this 
region are not at hand. 

In zones A, B, C, and parts of zone D of the eastern United States, 
cabbage, turnips, spinach, kale, collards, and certain varieties of 
onions may be grown in the open ground throughout the winter. In 
certain parts of zone E spinach and kale may be grown all winter. 
In zone F such crops as sweet potatoes, melons, eggplants, and pep- 
pers should be planted only under the most favorable conditions, as 
the season is sometimes too short for their full development under 
adverse conditions. 


LATEST PLANTING DATES. 


Latest safe dates for planting vegetables for the fall garden in the zones* 
shown in figure 9. 





Zone C, | Zone D. | Zone E. *. |ZoneG. 


Bean: | 
Pole Lima £ . Aug. 
Sept. 
- do. [Otinctsivee 
Cabbage | Aug. 
40. 0. sMaceesd eas 
Rca) hence oes ieee anandatac cate nae | 
ony. 


Melons: 
Muskmelon. June 15 
Watermelon July 1 } 
inl ‘ July 6.3 





July 1 
June 1 
June 15 
Aug. 1] July 15 


1 odie A and B are sections in which many vegitnbine 1 are planted late in the fall to eae he winter 
garden or early spring garden. 


89392°—22—Bull. 10443 
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Garden plants are divided into about four more or less distinct 
groups. 

Early cabbage plants, kale, onion sets, smooth peas, Irish potatoes, 
and radishes may be planted two weeks before the average date of 
the last killing frost. 

Beets, Swiss chard, carrots, lettuce, wrinkled peas, cauliflower, 
spinach, and sweet corn may be planted about the date of the last 
killing frost. 

Beans, parsnips, salsify, melons, cucumbers, tomato, and sweet- 
potato plants may be planted after the last killing frost. 

The heat-loving plants, such as peppers, eggplants, Lima beans, 
and the squashes, should not be planted in the open until the ground 


feb MOU 


I'1c. 9.—Outline map of the United States, showing zones based on the average date of 
the last killing frost in spring. The time of planting for the various vegetables is 
determined for every section by the dates given on this map. 


has thoroughly warmed, which will be about four weeks after the 
last killing frost. 

There are a number of crops, such as snap beans, lettuce, radishes, 
and beets, that should be planted at intervals in order to insure a 
continuous supply throughout the season. In the case of snap beans 
as many as five different plantings may be had in some sections. In 
the southern part of the United States special attention should be 
given to the planting of the semihardy crops, such as spinach, kale, 
and cabbage, during the autumn, in order to have a supply through- 
out the winter. 

By following the table showing the latest safe dates for plant- 
ing (see also fig. 10), the various crops will mature during average 
years; however, there may be seasons when the first killing frost in 
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the autumn occurs earlier than usual and some of the later plantings 
will be lost. The late planting of vegetables prolongs the season of 
usefulness and is worth a chance. 


GENERAL CARE OF THE GARDEN. 


A garden bears close acquaintance, and the successful gardener is 
the one who keeps in close contact with his crops throughout the 
entire growing season. A visit to the garden during the early morn- 
ing while the dew hangs heavily upon every plant will reveal the 
happenings of the night. Perhaps some insect attack has started 
or some injury has occurred which requires immediate attention. A 


lig. 10.—Outline map of the United States, showing zones based on the average date of 
the first killing frost in the autumn. The latest safe dates for planting vegetables 
in the autumn are determined by the dates given on this map. 


garden requires a little attention almost every day and responds in 
direct proportion to the care bestowed upon it. The size of the 
garden should be such that its care will not prove a burden. A small 
garden intensively cultivated is much better than a larger one which 
is allowed to grow to weeds. 


HOLDING MOISTURE. 


The frequent stirring of the surface soil with a steel rake, especially 
during dry weather, will stimulate the growth of the crops and con- 
trol weeds. The surface should also be stirred after a rain just as 
soon as the ground is dry enough to work. Most people have an idea 
that the stirring of the soil is primarily in order to kill weeds, but 
there is equal need of it where no weeds are present. The roots of 
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plants require air as well as moisture, and frequent stirring of the 
surface soil admits the air and at the same time conserves moisture, 
Shallow cultivation during dry. weather forms what is known as a 
soil mulch, preventing the escape of moisture. Very often shallow 
cultivation during dry weather is more effective than irrigation. 


WATERING. 


Artificial watering, if properly applied, will prove a decided ad- 
vantage during dry periods, but may prove an injury if not properly 
handled. Frequent light sprinkling of the garden is injurious. The 
proper method is to soak the soil thoroughly about once each week, 
preferably during the evening, and then loosen the surface by cultiva- 
tion the following morning or as soon as the soil is dry enough to 
work. No more water should be applied until absolutely necessary ; 
then another soaking should be given. On a small scale the water 
may be applied by means of a sprinkling can. Where available, a 
garden hose is effective, and overhead sprinkler systems are frequently 
employed to advantage. Perhaps the best method for applying the 
water is to open slight furrows alongside the rows of plants and 
allow the water to flow gently along these furrows. 

After the water has all soaked into the soil the wet earth in the 
furrows should be covered with dry soil, to prevent baking. Where 
seeds are to be sown during a period of drought a slight furrow may 
be opened and filled with water ; then, after the water has soaked into 
the soil, the seeds may be sown and covered with dry earth. This 
method will insure a good stand of plants, as the moisture feeds up- 
ward in the soil, like the oil in a lamp wick. 


DISEASES AND INSECTS. 


Garden crops are subject to attack by a number of insects and 
diseases. Preventive measures are best, but if an attack occurs and 
the city gardener is not familiar with the insect or disease and the 
proper treatment to protect his crops he is advised to consult the 
local garden leader or write immediately to the Extension Division 
of the State College of Agriculture. The United States Department 
of Agriculture has bulletins which give the necessary information 
on garden insects and diseases and can be procured free upon request. 

In a number of cities the garden committees have arranged for 
sprayers and spray materials, and these are furnished to gardeners 
at actual cost. Ina few instances power sprayers have been used, the 
work being done by city-park employees, the outfit being driven 
through the alleyways and the gardens reached by means of long 
leads of hose. In many cases the city-garden committees have pro- 
vided a number of small compressed-air sprayers that can be car- 
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ried by means of a strap over the shoulder of the operator. These are 
lent to the gardeners, who are also supplied with the necessary spray 
materials at cost and given full instructions regarding their applica- 
tion. 

Poisons may be applied in a powdered form to a number of the 
garden crops, including Irish potatoes, by means of a small burlap 
or cheesecloth bag, the poison being dusted upon the plants when they 
have dew upon them. This can be done in the morning before the 
plants have dried or late in the evening after the dew has begun to 
form. 

CROPS FOR THE CITY HOME GARDEN. 

As a rule not more than 10 or 12 different kinds of vegetables 
should be grown in the city home garden. These should be chosen 
from the standpoint of securing the greatest food value from a lim- 
ited area. Certain of the very important food crops, such as Irish 
potatoes, peas, and sweet corn, require too much space for the small 
city garden, but should be included wherever the available space will 
permit. 

Owing to the extreme variation of local conditions, no definite 
plan can be given for the city home garden, and each gardener will 
have to select the crops to be grown according to his soil, space, and 
the requirements of his family. By careful planning and by keeping 
every foot of garden space fully occupied a great quantity of produce 
can be secured from a comparatively small plat of ground. A suc- 
cession of plantings of certain vegetables will produce a continuous 
supply, while others may be grown between the main crops, thus 
making the land do double duty. There is a tendency on the part of 
many persons to plant too heavily to lettuce and radishes. As a 
matter of fact a supply of these vegetables can be grown in the rows 
between the plants or hills of other crops. Most beginners attempt 
too many varieties and kinds of vegetables. They would do better 
to confine themselves to a few standard sorts, leaving the novelties 
to those who have plenty of land and time at their disposal. 

It is assumed that the average space available for the city vegetable 
garden will not exceed 30 by 60 feet. Many gardens in back yards 
are smaller, while others located on vacant lots may include one- 
fourth acre or more. The size of the garden will determine largely 
the crops to be grown. The following cultural directions are based 
on average conditions and are subject to some modification to suit 


the locality. 
BEANS. 


The bean crop stands at the head of the list in importance for 
the city garden, especially from the standpoint of producing a large 
quantity of food quickly on a limited space. The food value of the 
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bean, in all forms, is also very high, and it may be grown under a 
wide range of conditions. 

String beans, or snap beans in bush form, are the most popular 
for planting in the small garden. The seed should not be planted 
until the ground is fairly warm and the danger of frost safely 
passed. Stringless Green-Pod, Currie’s Rustproof Wax, and Refu- 
gee Wax are the leading early varieties of bush beans. Where 
space is limited the bush varieties can be planted in rows 24 inches 
apart, with the individual plants 3 or 4 inches apart in the row, or 
in hills 12 inches apart with four plants in a hill. Three, or even 
four plantings at intervals of three or four weeks should be made, 


Fig. 11.—Lima beans growing on the outside of a garden fence. 
in order to insure a continuous supply. In sections of the country 
where the first autumn frost does not occur until about the first of 
October a late or fall crop of snap beans can be grown to advan- 
tage, the seed being planted about the first week in August. 

A half pint of seed of snap beans will plant about 100 feet of 
row with five seeds to a hill and the hills 12 inches apart. A hun- 
dred feet of row will be sufficient for one planting to supply the 
average family. If four plantings are made 1 quart of seed will 
be required. 

Pole or climbing beans should be planted in every garden where 
space will permit. The variety known as Kentucky Wonder pro- 
duces a plentiful supply that can be eaten pod and all while they 
are tender, as shelled beans when more mature, and as dry beans 
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after they ripen. Pole or climbing Lima beans are adapted to a 
wide range of territory and can often be grown on a division fence, 
on a trellis covering the kitchen porch, or on an outbuilding. Figure 
11 shows a street fence which is being made to support a splendid 
crop of Lima beans. Bush Lima beans are more limited in their 
soil and climatic requirements, but are considered by many persons 
to be of finer quality than the pole varieties. 

Lima beans require a richer soil than string or snap beans, and 
the seed should not be planted until the ground is quite warm, fully 
a week later than snap beans. All beans should be planted com- 
paratively shallow, especially on clay or heavy soils. On light or 
sandy soils beans may be covered from 1} to 2 inches. Beans will 
not start well if planted in wet soil or if covered too deeply. 

In case the soil should become packed by heavy rains before the 
plants appear it is a good plan to break the crust over the row by 
means of a steel rake, great care being taken that the rake teeth 
do not go deep enough to injure the sprouting beans. Beans should 
be cultivated and hoed at least once a week, but they should not be 
worked when their leaves are wet with dew or rain, as this has a 
tendency to cause them to rust. In case more beans are grown than 
are required for summer use, the young tender pods may be canned 


for winter. Any beans that become too old for immediate use should 
be allowed to ripen and be saved for planting the next season or for 
cooking as dry beans. Colored dry beans are as good as white, 
both in flavor and nutritive value, in spite of a rather general popu- 
lar belief to the contrary, and none of them should be wasted. 


ROOT CROPS. 


The root crops, including beets, carrots, parsnips, salsify, turnips, 
and radishes, form a group of very important food crops for the 
small garden. The soil requirements and general culture are very 
much the same for all the root crops, and for that reason they are 
considered collectively. The soil for root crops should be quite 
rich, and it should also be spaded or plowed deep and made fine and 
mellow the full depth that is broken. These root crops will all with- 
stand slight frosts and may be planted very early in the spring. 
Root crops are especially desirable for the small garden on account 
of the fact that the rows may be as close together as 12 or 14 inches 
and the plants 3 or 4 inches apart in the row, making it possible 
to grow a large quantity of food on a small area. 


Beets. 


An ounce of beet seed will be sufficient for the ordinary city garden. 
Beets may be planted almost as soon as the ground can be worked in 
the spring. Make the soil fine and mellow, then lay off the row 
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about 1 inch deep, using the hoe handle to make the little furrow. 
What are commonly called beet seeds are really seed balls, each con- 
taining two or three seeds, and for that reason too many should not 
be put in. Eight or ten to the foot of row are sufficient. Cover the 
seeds about 1 inch and rake the surface smooth over the row. If the 
seeds are good and the weather favorable the plants should appear 
in about 10 days after planting. They should be thinned to about 3 
inches in the row, but if not too thick to start with they may be 
allowed to reach a height of about 3 or 4 inches before thinning, and 
the thinnings may be used for beet greens. Any skips or spaces can 
be filled in by transplanting plants that are removed from other parts 
of the row. A row 50 feet long will furnish enough early beets to 
supply the ordinary family. A second planting may be made about 
four weeks after the first. A late planting should be made about six 
or eight weeks before the first autumn frosts. Any beets that are left 
in the garden at the end of the season should be stored for winter use. 

Crosby’s Egyptian and Blood Turnip are considered among the 
best varieties for the home garden. 


Carrots. 


One-fourth ounce of carrot seed will be more than enough to plant 
50 feet of row early in the spring and to make another similar plant- 
ing later for fall use and storage. Plant the seeds rather thickly, 
20 or 30 to the foot, and cover them with about half an inch of light 
soil, but not more than one-fourth of an inch in heavy soil. Thin to 
2 or 24 inches in the row as soon as they are large enough to handle. 
Tf desired, the plants may be left a little closer, then thinned a second 
time when the first of the young carrots are about half an inch in 
diameter. The young carrots that are thinned out may be used on the 
table as creamed baby carrots and are very fine. Late-planted carrots 
may remain in the ground until after the first frosts of autumn and 
then dug, topped, and stored for winter use. 

Oxheart and Danvers Half-Long are leading varieties. 


Parsnips. 


A 10-cent packet, or about one-eighth of an ounce, of parsnip seed 
will be sufficient to plant for the ordinary family. Be sure that the 
seed is fresh, as it loses its vitality if kept over until the second year. 
Plant the same as carrots and thin to 3 or 4 inches in the row. Pars- 
nips require a deeply prepared and very rich soil for their best 
development. 

Parsnips may remain in the ground where grown during the winter 
or until wanted. It may be best, however, to dig part of the roots 
late in the fall before the ground freezes and store them for winter 
use. 
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In the North parsnips are planted quite early and given the entire 
season to develop and are used mainly during the winter and spring. 
In the South they may be planted quite early and used as a spring 
vegetable; then another planting is made for a fall crop. The later 
planting is usually made in August or September, when the late 
summer rains occur. 

Hollow Crown and Guernsey are among the best varieties. 











Salsify, or Vegetable Oyster. 






Salsify requires practically the same cultural treatment as parsnips. 
It is not grown extensively in the home gardens of the Southern 
States, but is primarily a northern crop. Salsify may remain in the 
ground during the winter, or a part may be dug late in the fall and 
stored in a bed or box of moist sand for winter use. 

The Sandwich Island is the leading variety. 










Turnips. 





Throughout the Northern States turnips are planted as a late- 
season crop, the seed being sown from July 10 to 25 and the crop 
harvested after the first heavy frosts. In the Southern States turnips 
are planted in the spring, just as soon as the ground can be worked, 
and the crop is used before the hot weather of summer comes on. 
A late crop is frequently planted in September, the roots being cooked 








in the usual manner, while the young tender tops are boiled as greens. a : 
For the small garden, turnips had best be planted in drills, with i 


the rows about 12 inches apart, and the plants should be thinned to 
2 or 24 inches in the row. The seed should be scattered very thinly 
in the drill and covered very lightly. The plants removed in thinning 
may be used as greens. Turnips will withstand some frost, but their 
keeping qualities are injured if allowed to freeze before pulling. If 
they become frozen in the storage pit they should not be disturbed 
until the weather warms and the frost gradually draws out of them. 
For best results turnips should not actually freeze at any time. 

The Purple-Top Strap-Leaved is a leading variety. 












Radishes. 









Radishes are mentioned last in the list of root crops because they 
have the least real food value of any. Everybody wants a few early 
radishes in the garden, because they come to maturity quickly and 
furnish something green and succulent for the table. From 10 to 
20 feet of row will produce all the radishes required by a family. 
The seeds should be sown in a little furrow or drill, about 12 or 15 
seeds to the foot, and covered 1 inch. Radishes may also be sown 
thinly in the drill with beets, carrots, or parsnips, as they come 
quickly and break the surface for the other seedlings. The radishes 
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should be pulled before they are large enough to injure the regular 
crop. 

The ‘Scarlet Globe White-Tipped, French Breakfast, Icicle, Long 
Scarlet Short Top, and Early Yellow Turnip are among the leading 
varieties. 

Where it is desirable to have radishes for a considerable period of 
time, two, or even three, plantings at intervals of two weeks should 
be made, or the same result may be attained by the proper selection 
of varieties. There are also two or three varieties of winter radishes 
that may be planted late in the summer for winter use. 


TOMATOES. 


Tomatoes are among the most universally used products of our 
home gardens, and there should be a few plants, no matter how small 
the garden. In order to have tomatoes early, the seed must be sown 
in the house or hotbed or the plants purchased from some plant 
grower who has the facilities for starting them early. Bonnie Best, 
Early Jewel, Acme, Globe, and Detroit are among the leading early 
sorts, while Improved Stone and Trophy are standard late varieties. 
‘Two small packets of seed, one of an early and one of a late variety, 
will produce enough plants for several family gardens, and it may 
be possible for one person to start the plants for an entire neighbor- 
hood. If a window box is used for starting early plants of various 
kinds, a portion of the space in this box should be used for the to- 
mato plants. Where a window box is not in use a cigar box filled 
with loose soil will serve as a seed bed, but the plants will have to 
be transplanted and given about 3 inches of space both ways as soon 
as they form one or two true leaves in addition to their two small 
seed leaves. Tomato seed comes up in about five or six days, and 
the seedlings will ordinarily be ready for transplanting in two weeks 
after the seed is sown. About six weeks will be required for growing 
the plants from the time of sowing the seed until they are ready for 
setting in the garden. 

A tray of fine, rich soil about 3 inches deep placed in a south win- 
dow of a living room makes a good transplanting bed. The plants 
can be grown in quart berry boxes, in 3-inch flowerpots, in tin cans 
with a few holes punched in their bottoms, or in paper bands. The 
essentials are to keep the plants growing rapidly from the start and 
to retain all the dirt attached to their roots when setting them in 
the garden. 

The best method of growing tomatoes in the city home garden is 
by pruning the plants to a single stem, or at most to two stems, and 
tying them to stakes or a trellis, as shown in figure 12. By this 
method the plants can be set as close as 2 feet apart in each direction. 
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When tied to stakes the plants are easy to cultivate. The fruit is 
clean because it is kept off the ground, and the tomatoes ripen earlier 
than when the plants are not pruned or tied to stakes. Any stakes 
that are about 14 inches in diameter and 4 to 5 feet long will answer. 
Frequently the plants are trained to horizontal wires stretched on 
small posts or to a trellis made of laths. 





Fic. 12.—Training tomatoes to stakes: A, Cutting out the side shoots or branches; B, 
tying the main stem to the supporting stake. 


The tomato plants are pruned by pinching out the side shoots 
(fig. 12) as they appear in the axis of the leaf, that is, where it joins 
the main stem. The fruit clusters appear on the opposite side of 
the stem where there is no leaf. The plants are tied to the stakes 
or other support by means of soft twine or with small strips of old 
cotton goods. (Fig. 13.) Seedsmen have on sale a jute string which 
is especially made for tying tomatoes. Loop the string around the 
stake so that it will not slip downward on the stake and then tie 
loosely below a leaf node in such a manner that the stem will be 
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supported without the string binding it and injuring its growth. 
Four to seven fruit clusters will be formed on each plant, and if the 
plants are well cultivated and cared for they will continue to bear 
fruit throughout the season in the northern parts of the country. In 
the South, where the heat of midsummer kills tomato plants, a late 


crop may be planted for fall use. 


SWEET PEPPERS. 


Sweet or Mango peppers are increasing in favor with home gar- 
deners everywhere. Six or eight good plants will supply enough for 


Fig. 13.—Tomatoes trained to stakes in a back-yard garden. 


ap. ordinary family. In the North, where the growing season is 
short, the plants must be started indoors and should be transplanted 
twice, so as to be quite large by the time the weather is warm enough 
to set them in the garden. Pepper plants will not withstand any 
frost, and they should not be set out until all danger is past: In the 
South the seed should be sown in the house or in a hotbed and may 
be transplanted directly from the seed bed to the garden, although 
better plants will be obtained if they are transplanted first from the 
seed bed to other boxes or to the hotbed and later to the garden. The 
plants should be handled in the same manner as tomatoes, but pepper 
plants are even more delicate. 
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The Ruby King and Chinese Giant are standard varieties of the 
large sweet peppers. Pimento peppers are becoming very popular 
throughout the Southern States ; however, they will not mature where 
the frost-free growing season is less than 44} months and are not 
profitable unless they have at least 5 months of warm weather for 
their development. The pimento is adapted to the South, where the 
summers are long, with plenty of hot weather. The green pimento 
peppers have a thick flesh and a pleasant flavor and may be used like 
any sweet pepper. When red ripe the pimentos are canned for win- 
ter salads and for mixing with cheese to make pimento cheese. 


EGGPLANT. 


The seeds of eggplant should be sown indoors at the same time 
that early tomatoes and peppers are planted. The small plants 
should be transplanted to pots or paper bands and kept in the house 
until the weather is quite warm. The plants require a rich, deep 
soil, with plenty of fertilizer. They should be set about 24 feet apart 
each way. Six to ten plants will be sufficient to supply the average 
family. 

OKRA, OR GUMBO. 

Okra is sown in the open after danger of frost is over and the soil 
becomes quite warm, but in the North a few plants for the home 
garden may be started indoors, like tomatoes or peppers. Sow the 
seed a few inches apart in the row and thin the plants to 18 inches to 
2 feet apart. Okra is very prolific, and 8 or 10 feet of row will supply 
the needs of an average family. Give frequent shallow cultivation 
until the plants are nearly grown. 

The pods are the part of the plant used for food and should be 
gathered while still crisp and tender. If the pods are removed so 
as to allow none to ripen, the plants will continue to bear until killed 
by frost. 

The White Velvet, Dwarf Green Prolific, Perkins Mammoth, Long- 
Podded, and Lady Finger varieties are recommended. 


ONIONS. 


The usual method of growing onions in the home garden is to 
plant a quart or two of sets just as early in the spring as the ground 
can be worked. Throughout the South the sets may be planted in 
the autumn and the surface of the ground mulched with fine straw 
or light manure over the winter. Onions may also be grown from 
seed, sown in the early autumn in the South and early spring in the 
North, but as a rule it is more satisfactory to secure a few sets for 
planting. 

Onions require a light, mellow, rich soil. If planted in rows the 
sets (fig. 14) should be placed by hand, root end downward, about 
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4 inches apart in the row and covered to a depth of 1 inch. If 
planted in a bed they should be spaced 4 to 6 inches apart in each 
direction. As a rule, onion sets are not sold under variety names, 
but are classed as white, brown, or red. 

The Yellow Globe, Yellow Danvers, Red Wethersfield, and Silver- 
skin are among the leading varieties that are planted from seed. 
The Crystal Wax and Red Bermuda varieties of the Bermuda type 
are often grown in the Southern States. 

Where wanted for green onions, the sets may be planted as a 
filler in the rows with other early crops, but where mature onions are 


Fic. 14.—Planting onion sets; every bulb is placed with the root end downward at 
a uniform depth and in straight rows. 


desired it is best to plant them alone. Fully grown onions should 
not be pulled until the tops have broken over and partially ripened. 
The bulbs should then be pulled and spread in a cool, dry place 
(fig. 15) where they will get plenty of air. The mature onions 
should be kept where it is quite cool and dry. Slight freezing will 
not hurt the stored onions if they are not disturbed while frozen. 


CABBAGE GROUP. 


The cabbage group of garden plants includes both the early and 
the late types of cabbage, cauliflower, kale, collards, and Brussels 
sprouts. The general cultivation of each member of this group is 
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practically the same. They are natives of low-lying seacoast regions 
and require deep, moist, and rather rich soil for their best develop- 
ment. The various members of the cabbage group, however, may be 
grown in almost any locality; in fact, cabbage is one of the most 
universally grown of our garden crops. The important considera- 
tion is to have plenty of plant food in the soil so that they will make 
a quick, tender growth. 
Early Cabbage. 

Only a few heads of early cabbage should be grown in a small 
city garden. The plants should be started indoors, but may be set 
in the garden quite early if hardened off a little before setting them. 


Fic. 15.—Onions spread out to dry in the shade of a tree. 


In certain sections of the South, especially near the seacoast, the 
early varieties of cabbage may be started in October, planted out in 
November, and matured in April or May of the following spring. 
The Jersey Wakefield and Charleston Wakefield are the leading 
early varieties. They may be set in rows 24 to 30 inches apart 
and 15 inches apart in the row. 


Late Cabbage. 


Late cabbage can be planted between the rows of early potatoes 
or after snap beans, so that double service may be obtained from 
the soil. Late cabbage may be planted July 1 in some sections of 
the North and will form solid heads before the weather becomes cold 
enough to injure the crop. The Late Flat Dutch, Danish Baldhead, 
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and Copenhagen are among the best late varieties. They should be 
planted in rows 36 inches apart and 18 inches apart in the row. 
Cabbage may be stored in a cool, dry, well-ventilated cellar or buried 
in an outdoor pit in the garden. 







Cauliflower. 


Cauliflower is much more difficult to grow than cabbage and is only 
adapted to certain soil and climatic conditions which are to be found 
near the seacoast and limited inland areas. The important consider- 
ation in growing a spring crop of cauliflower is to have it so early 
that the heads will be formed before the extremely hot weather be- 
gins. The methods of starting the plants and general culture are the 
same as for early cabbage. When the heads begin to form, the 
leaves should be brought together above the heads and fastened by 
beans of a string, so as to shut out the sunlight and retain the snowy 
whiteness of the heads. A fall crop of caulifiower can be grown in 
the same manner as late cabbage. Cauliflower can not be stored to 
advantage, but must be used within a few days after it is gathered. 














Kale. 


Kale can be grown either as a spring or fall crop, and in sections 
where the temperature does not go below zero during the winter it 
can be planted in the fall and will be ready for use during March 
and April. The market gardeners around Norfolk, Va., grow great 
fields of winter kale, planting the seed in September and cutting the 
crop at any time during the winter when the ground is free from 
snow and ice. About 50 or 60 feet of row in the home garden may be 
planted during the late summer for fall and winter use. Kale 
is not stored, but is left growing until wanted for use. 












Collards. 


No southern garden would be quite complete without a small plat 
of collards for late-fall and early-winter use. Collards are a hardy 
form of cabbage which forms a loose head or cluster of very tender 
leaves that are used in much the same manner as cabbage. Through- 
out the South collards are planted during the latter part of the sum- 
mer and the plants are left standing where grown, like late cab- 
bage, and are quite hardy; in fact, it is claimed that the flavor is 
greatly improved by a slight freezing of the heads. Collards are not 
recommended for planting in the Northern States. A small packet 
of seed is all that is necessary to start the plants required in a family 


garden. 












Brussels Sprouts. 





Brussels sprouts are a kind of cabbage that forms a large number 
of buttons or small heads along its stem where the leaves are 
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attached. The culture of Brussels sprouts is the same as that of cab- 
bage except that the leaves are removed from the lower part of the 
stem to give the buttons more room to develop. 

Kohl-Rabi. 


Kohl-rabi is a near relative of cabbage. It forms an enlargement 
of the stem just above the surface of the ground. This portion is 
used in the same way as turnips. 


SALAD PLANTS. 


As a general rule, the American people do not eat enough green 
vegetables, commonly referred to as salads. Crops of this class are 
especially adapted to the small garden, as they occupy very little 
space and will withstand more or less shading. The salad plants re- 
quire a deep, rich soil, with plenty of moisture. They also thrive 
under comparatively cool conditions. 

Swiss Chard. 


Swiss chard resembles the common garden beet in appearance, but 
it does not form an edible root, like the beet, and is grown for its 
large leaf stems, which are boiled for greens. Americans do not as a 
rule eat enough greens, and there is need to encourage the planting 
in the home garden of Swiss chard and other crops that may be used 
for this purpose. Beet tops while young and tender make good 
greens, but the leaf stems of Swiss chard have a very excellent flavor 
and remain tender a long time. As the outer leaf stems are removed 
the plants keep on forming new leaves in the center, so that a con- 
tinuous supply is provided. 

Swiss chard is pianted and cultivated the same as garden beets. 
One-half ounce ef seed will be sufficient for the ordinary family of 
five persons. The variety known as Lucullus is considered best. 
Plant in the early spring the same as beets, and thin the plants to 
about 6 inches in the row. 

Spinach. 

Spinach is another crop that is highly desirable for use as greens. 
Spinach thrives in cool weather and should be grown both as a 
spring and as a fall crop. In the extreme northern part of the 
country only one crop may be grown. In sections where the winters 
are mild the seed can be planted in the fall and the plants can remain 
in the ground all winter. For a spring crop, plant in the open 
ground as soon as the soil can be worked. The rows may be as close 
as 7 inches, and 12 to 15 seeds should be sown to a foot of row, the 
plants being thinned so that they will have 14 to 2 inches of space for 
their development. 
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Spinach requires a very rich soil in order to make it grow quickly, 
A bed 5 feet wide and 80 feet in length and having about eight rows 
running the length of the bed will furnish enough spinach for the 
ordinary family. The entire spinach plant is removed by cutting 
just above the surface of the ground. From 2 to 3 ounces of seed 
will be sufficient for a bed 5 by 30 feet in size. Spinach contains 
large quantities of iron and is especially desirable as a part of the 
diet in the early spring. 

Celery. 

There is nothing particularly difficult about growing celery after 
the plants are started. The celery seed bed requires very careful 
watering until the plants are up and large enough to transplant. As 
a rule, it will be best for city gardeners to purchase plants that are 
ready for setting in the garden. Celery requires a rich soil and 
plenty of moisture. 

The White Plume, Golden Self-Blanching, and Boston Market are 
among the best varieties for the home garden. 


Lettuce. 


No early garden would be complete without at least a bed of 
lettuce ; however, only a small space is necessary to grow plenty for 
the average family. In the old-fashioned garden a small bed was 
spaded in one corner and the seed sown broadcast and raked into 
the soil just as soon as the ground was dry enough to work in the 
spring. As the plants grew and began to crowd each other, they 
were thinned and those that were pulled out were used on the table. 
Later, when the plants became larger, they were cut off just above the 
ground. 

Lettuce requires very rich soil and plenty of moisture, and will not 
withstand continued hot weather. It can be grown in partial shade 
and is one of the few crops that can be planted in back-yard gardens 
that are shaded a portion of the time. <A 5-cent packet of seed will 
produce all the plants required for the small garden. A good method 
is to sow the seed in a box in the house and transplant the small 
plants to a bed or to rows in the garden. Lettuce is not injured by 
a light frost, especially if the plants have been grown in the open. 
The seed or plants may be planted between other crops that require 
a longer period for their development than lettuce. Two plant- 
ings should be made in the spring and one in the late summer, in 
order to have a supply for a considerable period. 

Grand Rapids is the leading variety of loose-leaf lettuce, whilo 
the Big Boston, Iceberg, May King, and California Cream Butter 
are good heading sorts. 
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VEGETABLES THAT REQUIRE CONSIDERABLE SPACE IN THE GARDEN. 


There are a number of garden vegetables that require too much 
space for growing in the small home garden. Wherever plenty of 
Jand is available these vegetables should be grown. Among those 
included in this group are Irish potatoes, sweet potatoes, pezs, sweet 
corn, squashes, cantaloupes, and watermelons. 


Irish Potatoes. 


Irish potatoes are among the first crops that can be planted in a 
home garden. They have no place in a small garden, but where a 
space as great as 30 by 60 feet is available they should be included. 
A peck of seed potatoes, properly cut, will plant 300 feet of row 
and should yield 4 to 5 bushels. The usual method is to cut the seed 
two eyes to each piece, dividing the fleshy part of the potato as 
equally as possible. The seed should not be cut until the ground is 
all ready to receive it. Great care should be taken to get seed that 
is free from scab or other diseases. 

Irish potatoes can be planted in the North just as soon as the frost 
is all out of the ground and the soil dry enough to work. In the 
South the planting date will be governed by the season and the time 


that the young plants will be safe from spring freezes. It generally 
takes three to five weeks after planting in the Southern States for the 
potatoes to come up. In the North they will appear in a shorter 
period if weather conditions are favorable. 


Peas. 


Peas, often called English peas, require considerable space and 
should not be planted in a small garden. In order to be of real value, 
at least 15 feet of row should be planted for each person in the 
family. Peas are the first crop that can be planted in the spring. 
In the North, this planting can be made just as soon as the ground 
can be worked; and two, or even three, plantings should be made in 
order to have a continuous supply. In the South, peas are planted 
about the same time as early Irish potatoes, or a little earlier. 

Peas require a rather rich soil with a little fertilizer added, as they 
make a quick growth. One pint of seed will plant 75 to 85 feet of 
row, and this should yield plenty of peas for five persons at each of 
four or five pickings. First spade and rake the ground until it is 
fine and mellow; then open a furrow 3 to 4 inches deep with the cor- 
ner of a hoe. Scatter the seeds broadcast in the bottom of the fur- 
row or space them at the rate of 12 to 15 peas to a foot and cover 
them 3 to 4 inches deep. In heavy soils the seeds should not be cov- 
ered so deeply as in light or sandy soils. If the ground is cold the 
seeds may be 10 days or two weeks in coming up, and if there should 
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# be a heavy rain meantime the crust forming on the surface of the 
soil should be carefully broken over the rows with a steel rake. 

“xtra Early Alaska, Gradus, and Thomas Laxton are among the 
leading early sorts. The Champion of England and Telephone are 
considered good medium and late varieties. 

The extra-early sorts may be planted with the rows as close as 24 
inches apart where hand cultivation is practiced. The later and 
larger growing varieties require a space of about 3 feet between the 
rows. There should not be more than 10 days’ or two weeks’ differ- 
ence between the planting dates of early and of late varieties of peas, 
as the late ones mature more slowly than the early sorts. 

Several of the early varieties of peas can be grown without sup- 
ports, but they do better if given something to climb on. The late 


Fic, 16.—Tall-growing peas of the Telephone type, supported on brush. 





varieties for the most part make a strong growth and require sup- 
ports. Brush, where it may be had, woven-wire netting, a wire fence, 
or strings on stakes make satisfactory supports for peas. (Fig. 16.) 
The supports should be in place when the peas come up, in order that 
the plants may climb them from the first. Early spring peas occupy 
the land a comparatively short time and may be followed by late cab- 
bage, beets, turnips, kale, spinach, or some other crop. A planting of 
peas made late in the summer will often give a fine fall crop that is 
ready for use just before frost in the autumn. 












Sweet Corn. 





Sweet corn requires plenty of space in order to produce enough 
ears to supply an average family, and for that reason finds its proper 
place in large city and suburban gardens. The rows should be spaced 
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at least 3 feet apart, and the individual plants should stand 15 to 18 
inches apart in the rows. If the corn is planted in hills containing 
three stalks each the hills must be at least 2} feet apart in the row for 
the early dwarf-growing varieties and 3 feet apart for the later or 
larger growing sorts. Corn requires a rich soil and should not be 
planted until the ground has warmed considerably. A pint of seed 
will plant 400 to 500 feet of row in either drills or in hills. Cover 
the seed 14 to 2 inches deep and thin to three stalks in a hill or to 
single stalks 15 or 18 inches apart in drills. If a large number of 
offshoots or suckers appear at the base of the plants at the ground 
these should be removed, as they draw the strength of the plant. 
None but those shoots that appear very near the ground should be 
removed, as some of the varieties have their ears quite low on the 
stalks and the young ear looks very much like a sucker until the 
silk appears. 

The Golden Bantam is the leading early variety. The Country 
Gentleman, Stowell’s Evergreen, Mammoth Evergreen, and Ohio 
Sugar are among the leading medium and late varieties. For a con- 
tinuous supply, plant Golden Bantam as early as possible, then fol- 
low in a few days with a planting of Country Gentleman. Two 
weeks later plant Stowell’s Evergreen, and follow with additional 


plantings of some good late variety every three weeks until mid- 
summer. 


Sweet Potatoes. 


For an ear1y crop, sweet-potato plants are started in a hotbed or 
greenhouse, and they must-not be set in the open until all danger of 
frost is past and the ground is well warmed up. They usualy thrive 
best when planted on wide ridges some 4 to 44 feet apart and 12 to 
15 inches apart in the row. Any good garden fertilizer will answer 
for this crop, and it is best applied either in small trenches or to the 
surface of the ground before the ridges are thrown up. Frequent 
shallow cultivation should be given until the vines begin to run. The 
Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, and Southern Queen varieties are recom- 
mended, and the Big-Stem Jersey where a dry-fleshed potato is 


desired. 
VINE GROUP. 


The vine group includes cucumbers, summer and winter squashes, 
cantaloupes, and watermelons. Owing to the space required by these 
crops they are not adapted to planting in a small garden. For the 
convenience of those who desire to grow them, brief cultural diree- 
tions are given. 

Practically all of the vine crops can be trained to a wire fence or 
trellis or on wire netting. By this method they can be planted along 
a fence or beside a building where there is good sunlight and the 
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vines can be trained up out of the way of other crops. In case canta- 
loupes or squashes are grown on a trellis, it will be necessary to 
support the fruits by means of bagging or cloth slings. 

All of the vine crops require plenty of fertility in the soil. In ad- 
dition to a shovelful of manure and a handful of fertilizer in each 
hill, a small quantity of commercial fertilizer may be worked into 
the soil around each hill after the vines begin to spread over the 
ground. The fertilizer should not be placed closer than a foot from 
the base of the plants and should be scattered over a considerable 
area. The results to be obtained in a small garden from growing 
any of the vine crops except summer squashes and cucumbers are 
extremely doubtful, and beginners are advised to devote the space 
to crops producing more food on a small area. 
















Cucumbers. 





One or two hills will produce enough cucumbers for the average 
family. Each hill should be given about 50 square feet of space, or 
7 feet in each direction. The hills should be made several days be- 
fore planting, with a shovelful of manure mixed thoroughly with 
the soil of each hill. About a dozen seeds should be scattered in each 
hill and covered to a depth of about an inch. Later, the plants should 
be thinned to three to five in a hill. 

Cucumbers are very tender and should not be planted until all 
danger of frost is past. The plants may be started indoors by 
planting the seeds in pots, paper bands, or quart berry boxes filled 
with soil; then set in the garden when the weather is warm. The 
young cucumber plants are frequently destroyed by a small beetle. 
The easiest way to protect the plants is by covering each hill with a 
small wooden box the bottom of which has been removed and a piece 
of fine mosquito or fly netting tacked on. After the plants become 
toughened, the beetles are not likely to trouble them. 

White Spine is the most common variety. 


















Cantaloupes. 





Canteloupes, properly called muskmelons, are grown in exactly the 
same way as cucumbers. 

The Rocky Ford, Tiptop, Hoodoo, Jenny Lind, and Ohio Sugar 
are among the leading varieties. 











Watermelons. 





Watermelons require too much space for planting in a small gar- 
den. The cultivation of watermelons is practically the same as that 
of squashes. 

The Kleckley Sweets and Florida Favorite are among the best 
small watermelons for home growing. The variety known as Tom 
Watson is the one most frequently sold on our markets. 
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Squashes. 


Two varieties of summer squashes are suited for growing in city 
gardens. These are the Summer Crookneck and Pattypan. The 
summer squashes are of bush habit of growth and do not require 
much space. Three to five hills of either of the kinds mentioned will 
supply the ordinary family. The hills should be 4 to 5 feet apart. 
Plant 8 or 10 seeds to a hill, covering them to a depth of an inch, 
and when the plants are well established thin them to three in a hill. 

The Hubbard Squash and Boston Marrow form true vines and re- 
quire more space than the summer bush varieties. The fruits of the 
summer varieties are used while they are young and tender, but those 
of the fall and winter varieties are allowed to get fully ripe before 
being gathered and stored. Four or five hills will be sufficient, and a 
space of 10 or 12 feet should be allowed between the hills. 

The vine or running squashes may be grown in a corfer of the 
garden or on a trellis. In one instance an old peach tree formed a 
support for a large squash vine and the fruits were held up by slings 
consisting of strips of bagging. 
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Saving Vegetable Seeds for the Home and Market Garden. (Farmers’ Bulletin 
884.) 

Bean Growing in Eastern Washington and Oregon and Northern Idaho. 
(Farmers’ Bulletin 907.) 

Cabbage Diseases. (Farmers’ Bulletin 925.) 

Home Gardening in the South. (Farmers’ Bulletin 934.) 

The Farm Garden in the North. (Farmers’ Bulletin 937.) 

Sweet-Potato Growing. (Farmers’ Bulletin 999.) 

Sweet-Potato Diseases. (Farmers’ Bulletin 1059.) 

Harlequin Cabbage Bug and Its Control. (Farmers’ Bulletin 1061.) 
roduction of Late or Main-Crop Potatoes. (Farmers’ Bulletin 1064.) 

How to Grow an Acre of Potatoes. (Farmers’ Bulletin 1190.) 

Potato Production in the South. (Farmers’ Bulletin 1205.) 

Home Canning of Fruits and Vegetables. (Farmers’ Bulletin 1211.) 

The Potato Leafhopper and Its Control. (Farmers’ Bulletin 1225.) 

Tomatoes for Canning and Manufacturing. (Farmers’ Bulletin 1233.) 

Permanent Fruit and Vegetable Gardens. (Farmers’ Bulletin 1242.) 


FOR SALE BY THE SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS, GOVERNMENT PRINTING 
OFFICE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Celery. (Farmers’ Bulletin 282.) Price 5 cents. 

Lessons for American Potato Growers from German Experiences. (Depart- 
ment Bulletin 47.) Price 5 cents. 

Potato Wilt, Leaf-Roll, and Related Diseases. (Department Bulletin 64.) 
Price 15 cents. 

Five Oriental Species of Beans. (Department Bulletin 119.) Price 10 cents. 

The Eggplant Lace-Bug. (Department Bulletin 239.) Price 10 cents. 

Lessons on Tomatoes for Rural Schools. (Department Bulletin 392.) Price 
5 cents. 

Systems of Renting Truck Farms in Southwestern New Jersey. (Department 
Bulletin 411.) Price 5 cents. 

The Eggplant Tortoise Beetle. (Department Bulletin 422. Price 5 

Fertilizers for Potato Soils. (Bureau of Soils Bulletin 65.) Price 5 cents. 
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Washington, D. C. 


oe VEGETABLES for an average family may 
be grown upon a large back yard or city lot. 

The use of fresh vegetables adds variety to the 
diet and improves the health of the people. 

The production of vegetables at home relieves 
transportation difficulties and solves the marketing 
problem. 

The city home garden utilizes idle land and spare 
time for food production. 

Thousands of acres of idle land that may be used 
for gardens are still available within the boundaries 
of our large cities. 

Some of the problems that confront the city gar- 
dener are more difficult than those connected with 
the farm garden, and it is the object of this bulletin 
to discuss these problems from a practical stand- 
point. 
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THE CITY HOME GARDEN. 


By W. R. Beattie, Horticulturist, Ofice of Horticultural Investigations, Bureau 
of Plant Industry. 
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HE PROBLEMS that confront the city gardener are vastly 
greater than those of the farmer, who is free to select the 
choicest plat of ground upon the farm for his vegetable garden. 

The city-lot or back-yard garden as a rule offers little choice of soil 
or location. The available land is often shaded a part of the day, 
and the soil frequently consists of hard clay or is covered to a depth 
of several inches with cinders, broken stone, or other materials unfit 
for growing plants. The city gardener is usually handicapped by 
lack of practical experience and for want of suitable tools with 
which to do the work. Hand methods must be employed for the 
most part, and numerous local difficulties must be overcome. It is 
possible, however, to grow certain kinds of vegetables under very 
adverse conditions, and the results obtained by many city gardeners 
are truly remarkable. 

The many thousands of city gardens have played an important 
part in providing a substantial increase in the food supply of the 
country. It is essential that the work so well started should con- 
tinue and that the many thousands of acres of unoccupied land in 
and around our cities be utilized for food production. The experi- 
mental stage of city gardening has been passed, and, in the language 
of one of the State workers, “the city-garden movement will not 
have achieved its full purpose until all suitable lands are utilized 
and every family table is fully supplied.” 

The city back-yard or vacant-lot garden provides a supply of 
vegetables at home without transportation or handling costs. Vege- 
tables from the home garden are fresher and more palatable than 
those brought from a distance. Many persons who work in offices, 
stores, and factories have time mornings and evenings that may 
well be devoted to the cultivation of a garden, thus utilizing spare 
time and idle land for food production. The home vegetable gar- 
den should be a family interest, and all members of the family who 
are able to do so should take part in its cultivation. There is no 
better form of outdoor exercise than moderate working in the home 
“sale and few lines of recreational work will give greater returns 
or the time employed (fig. 1). 

1 
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TYPE AND LOCATION OF THE CITY GARDEN. 


There are three general types of city vegetable gardens: Back- 
yard gardens, vacant-lot gardens, and community gardens. In locat- 
ing the home garden the back yard or the grounds surrounding 
the dwelling should be given first consideration, because of the 
convenience both in working the garden and in gathering the 
products as wanted for use. If the grounds around the dwelling 
are too small or too densely shaded or if the soil is of such a char- 
acter that vegetables can not be grown successfully upon it, the use 
of a vacant lot in the neighborhood is recommended (fig. 2). Com- 
munity gardens located in the outskirts of the city, where a tract of 
land can be secured, are adapted for the use of families living in 
apartment houses; also for shopworkers and those employed by large 
manufacturing concerns. There is a distinct advantage in having the 


Fic, 1,—Small back-yard gardens in a residence section of Washington, D. C. 


garden located near the home, as much of the work of tending it 
may be done during spare moments, and the garden can be pro- 
tected from theft or from injury by stray animals. 

Do not locate the garden on land upon which the sun does not 
shine for at least five hours each bright day. Do not locate the 
garden on soil where the rock is but a few inches below the surface 
and where there is insufficient moisture. Do not attempt to grow 
a garden where a fill has been made with cinders, broken bricks, 
or where the original soil has been buried with materials upon 
which weeds will not grow. If weeds grow rank and _ vigorous 
it is a sure sign that the soil is good. Do not plant a garden under 
or near large trees that will steal all the moisture and plant food 
from the crops. The maples and the oaks are the kinds of trees 
that are most injurious to crops planted near them. Do not plant 
a garden on low land where the crops are reasonably sure to be 
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lost from overflow. Failure to observe one or more of the above 
precautions has resulted in disappointment on the part of many 
gardeners. 

Where there is any choice in the selection of a garden location the 
following points should be considered. The land should be level 
or gently sloping toward the south or southeast. The drainage 
should be good, but the land should not be so steep as to wash dur- 
ing rains. ~The location should be higher than adjoining land, in 
order to safeguard against frost, as frost does most damage on the 
lower levels. The ideal soil is a dark sandy loam with a rather 
retentive subsoil. The soil should be deep and break up loose and 
mellow when plowed or spaded. Plenty of organic matter or rotted 
manure ghould be present in the soil, in order to give it the power 
to retain large quantities of moisture and to carry the crops through 
periods of drought. 


Fic. 2.—A vacant-lot garden on one of the principal residence streets of Washington, D. C, 


The ideal garden spot is seldom found, but it is often possible to 
choose a location that embodies a number of the more important con- 
ditions and then supply others. The difficulties of the first season 
are greater than those of subsequent years, and a garden plat if 
properly handled will improve with each season’s cultivation. 

On account of the wide variety of local conditions that must be 
met, no definite plan can be given for a garden. A plan should be 
drawn on aper and the location of each. crop decided upon. As a 
general rule, the rows should run north and south, but it is more 
important to have the rows run the long way of the garden for con- 
venience in cultivating. Figure 3 shows a well- -planned garden. 

It is essential that the garden be so arranged that the tall- -growing 
crops will not shade the smaller ones. 
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PREPARATION OF THE SOIL. 


With the location of the garden settled, the first step is the prepa- 
ration of the soil. First, remove anything that would interfere with 
the plowing or spading of the soil. If the location is the home back 

ard it is assumed that the ground is free from débris and ready to 
. broken up. If the garden is to be located on a vacant lot it is 


Fic. 3.— Long straight rows of vegetables which add attractiveness to a garden and lessen 
the labor of cultivation. Note how this garden has produced these results. 


probable that there will be stones, broken bricks, tin cans, and other 
trash to be gotten rid of. If the quantity of trash is not too great 
it should be hauled to some dump, but if there is so much of it as to 
make its removal expensive it may be piled on one side or one end 
of the lot. In some cases stone fences have been built along the out- 
side of lots from the stones that were scattered over the ground. 
This cleaning-up process requires considerable work and should be 
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done whenever the weather will permit prior to preparation for 
lanting. 

, The at step in the garden-making process will be to plow or 
spade the ground. If the land is in sod it should be turned in the 
fall so that the sods will rot. Heavy clay soils should be turned up 
loosely and allowed to lie exposed to the freezing and thawing of 
the winter months. In all cases manure should be turned under if 
it can be secured. If the surface soil is so hard that it can not be 
spaded or plowed to advantage a pick or mattock should be used and 
the ground broken to a depth of 8 or 10 inches. Plenty of manure 
is about the only thing that will bring a soil of this character into 
condition. The supply of manure in cities is now quite limited, and 
the city gardener should make arrangements early in the season to 
get what he needs. It is assumed that the average back-yard garden 
is about 30 by 60 feet in size. About 1 ton or one 2-horse load of 
stable manure can be spaded into the soil of a plat of this size each 
year. On soil which has not been worked before and which is espe- 
cially heavy and wanting in organic matter a larger quantity of 
manure can be used. Street sweepings are not desirable, as they 
frequently contain considerable oil. Sawdust and planing-mill shav- 
ings should not be used on garden land. Leaves may be mixed with 
heavy soils, but it is best to have them fairly well rotted before they 
are applied to the land. Early breaking and exposure to frost is the 
best method of getting land that has not been under cultivation for 
a number of years in shape for planting. Sandy soils do not benefit 
by freezing and thawing as do the heavy clay soils, and in all cases 
precautions must be taken so that the soil will not wash away during 
heavy rains. It is a very good plan to plow or spade the land in the 
autumn, sow rye upon it, and then turn'the rye under early in the 
spring. 

sf n ee where the soil is very sandy it is often necessary to keep 
the surface covered with coarse manure or with some material to 
prevent it from blowing away. If this precaution is not taken the 
entire surface soil will be blown off to the depth of the plowing. In 
the spring the coarser part of the covering should be raked off or 
turned under before pulverizing and fitting the surface for planting. 

Nothing is gained by working the land before it is sufficiently dry 
in the spring. In sections where the ground freezes hard during 
winter no harm will be done by plowing it in the fall or during the 
early winter when quite wet, as the freezing will correct any injury, 
but land that is worked when too wet in the spring will be injured 
for the entire season. The usual test is to press a small quantity of 
the soil in the palm of the hand. [f it is too wet for working it will 
adhere in a solid mass and retain the imprint of the hand, but if 
dry enough to work it will crumble apart of itself. 

When the test shows its fitness for working, land which was plowed 
or spaded in the fall should be thoroughly harrowed, raked, hoed, or 
forked over to a depth of 4 or 5 inches, in order to fit it for planting. 
The more carefully this part of the work is done the easier it will be 
to care for the crops during the growing season. Land which was not 
worked in the fall should be plowed or spaded as soon as it dries out 
sufficiently in the spring, and the top should be thoroughly fitted, 
as suggested above. 
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USE OF ASHES ON GARDEN SOILS. 


Gardeners frequently ask whether it is advisable to use coal and 
wood ashes on garden soils. The use of coal ashes on heavy clay 
soils will tend to lighten them, but the ashes should be screened be- 
fore they are applied, in order to remove any clinkers or cinders, 
They should then be spread evenly upon the land and thoroughly 
mixed with it. Coal ashes have little value as a fertilizer, their use 
being mainly to loosen the soil and make it more workable. 

ood ashes that are produced by the burning of hard woods, such 
as oak and hickory, frequently contain as much as 7 per cent of 
tash and also a little lime and for this reason are a valuable ferti- 
izer. Wood ashes produced by the burning of pine and other soft 
woods and hardwood ashes that have been exposed to the weather and 
have had their potash leached from them have comparatively little 
value as a fertilizer. Not more than 50 pounds of reasonably dry 
unleached hardwood ashes should be applied to a plat of ground 30 
by 60 feet in size, and these should be well mixed with the soil. 


LIMING GARDEN SOILS. 


An application of about 12 pecks of hydrated or air-slaked lime to 

a plat of land 30 by 60 feet in size is advisable in most cases, but 

there are certain soils that do not need lime. Lime has the effect of 

loosening and pulverizing heavy clay soils. It also has the effect of 

ee poorly drained soils and those that have a tendency to 
t 


be sour. is poor policy, however, to endeavor to remedy condi- 
tions resulting from lack of drainage by the application of lime with- 
out first providing suitable drainage and removing the cause of the 
sourness of the soil. Lime should always be applied to the surface 
soil and not turned under. It should not be applied to land that is 
to be planted to Irish potatoes, on account of the tendency of the 
tubers to become infested with scab where lime is present. Perhaps 
the best method of applying lime to the remainder of the garden is to 
scatter it over the surface after plowing and before the land is har- 
rowed and fitted for cultivation in the spring (fig. 4). One appli- 
cation each year is sufficient, and much larger quantities may be 
applied on heavy clay soils than on light or sandy soils. Lime should 
never under any circumstances be mixed with commercial fertilizer 
or with manure, as it liberates the nitrogen contained in them. 


USE OF MANURE ON GARDEN LAND. 


The use of barnyard manure on garden land has already been 
mentioned, but too much stress can not be placed upon this impor- 
tant point. The most successful commercial gardeners not only fol- 
low the practice of plowing or spading under large quantities of 
manure, but they stack up manure to rot and apply the rotted manure 
as a top-dressing when fitting the land for planting. Beans, toma- 
toes, and potatoes may be injured by the use of too much manure, 
but it is practically impossible to have the land too rich for most 
garden crops. 

Poultry and pigeon manures are excellent fertilizers for the garden 
but must be used sparingly, as they are very strong and are liable 
to burn the crops. These manures should be kept under shelter 
until used and then should be well mixed with the soil, care being 
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taken that no lumps of the manure come in direct contact. with 
the seeds. Not more than 200 pounds of poultry or pigeon manure 
should be applied to a garden plat 30 by 60 feet in size. 

Sheep manure is sold by florists and seedsmen and is an excellent 
fertilizer for garden crops. Like poultry manure, it is very strong 
and should be used sparingly. A little pulverized sheep manure 
sprinkled along the rows and worked into the soil will give the 
plants a vigorous growth, 


COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS. 


The use of commercial fertilizers is advisable, especially where 
plenty of stable or barnyard manure can not be procured. As a rule, 
fertilizers should be sown broadcast and thoroughly harrowed or 


Fic, 4.—Applying lime to a garden after plowing and before harrowing. 


raked into the upper 3 inches of soil. Where applied underneath 
the rows the fertilizer should be well mixed with the soil before the 
seeds are planted. Great care must be taken in the use of commercial 
fertilizers in a small garden, as there is always a tendency to use too 
much and do more injury than good. From 40 to 60 pounds of a 
standard fertilizer, such as is used by truck gardeners, may be ap- 
plied to a plat of ground 30 by 60 feet in size. 

Commercial fertilizers may be used in very moderate quantities 
as a side dressing for most growing crops. Nitrate of soda is fre- 
quently used in this manner, especially with crops that are grown 
for their leaf and stem development rather than for fruit. Where 
used as a side dressing it is best to apply the fertilizer a short dis- 
tance from the plants but where the small feeder roots will reach it. 
The fertilizer should be worked into the soil immediately. 
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It should be remembered that the best results are obtained by the 
use of commercial fertilizers where there is plenty of manure or or- 
ganic matter in the soil. All sods and weeds and the remains of gar- 
den plants that are not infected with disease should be turned under 
or composted in one corner of the garden, in order to form material 
with which to enrich the soil. 

TOOLS. 

Elaborate or expensive tools are not necessary for the cultivation 
of a small garden; in fact, a spade or spading fork, a hoe, a steel 
rake, and a line with two stakes to fasten it to are all that are re- 
quired. A garden trowel and a watering can may be added to ad- 
vantage but are not absolutely necessary. A wheelbarrow, wheel 
cultivator, and seed drill are desirable for the larger gardens and 
might be procured and used jointly by several gardeners in a neigh- 


Fig. 5.—Window box for starting early plants in the house. 


borhood. After the soil is broken and in shape for planting, the 
, hoe and the steel rake are the important tools for a small garden. 


SEEDS. 

A comparatively small quantity of seeds is required for planting 
the average city garden, but these should be procured in ample time 
and should be of the highest quality obtainable. The best are the 
cheapest in the long run. Garden seeds should not be wasted; 
only enough should be planted to insure a perfect stand. Any seeds 
that are left over should be stored in a ventilated tin or glass con- 
tainer, to protect them from mice until needed for later planting. 
The particular variety of any crop to plant will depend upon local 
conditions. There are usually experienced persons in each com- 
munity who can be relied upon for advice as to the best varieties to 
plant in that section. A number of the seed houses are now offerin 
special garden-seed collections adapted to various conditions oe 
sizes of gardens. 
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STARTING EARLY PLANTS. 


Half the pleasure and profit of a garden is derived from having 
something to use just: as early in the spring as possible. In many 
cities and towns each year the local greenhouse men grow thousaiide 
of plants which are sold to home gardeners at very reasonable 
prices. It often happens, however, that home gardeners do not have 
the opportunity to purchase well-grown plants, so they must start 
their own supply of early plants in the house or in a hotbed if they 
desire to have their crop mature early. Among the garden crops 
that may be started to advantage in this manner are tomatoes, early 
cabbage, peppers, eggplant, and lettuce. Even cucumbers, melons, 
beets, snap beans, Lima beans, and sweet corn may be started indoors 
hy using flowerpots, paper bands, or berry boxes to hold the soil. 


Fic. 6.—Starting early plants; preparing the seed box. 


Where just a few tomato and cabbage plants are desired, the seeds 
may be sown in a cigar box or in a shallow tin pan with a few 
holes punched in the bottom for drainage. A very good plan is to 
secure a soap box and saw off about 3 inches of the bottom portion 
to form a tray. If the top has been saved, it can be nailed on 
and the box again sawed, forming a second tray. This will leave 
about 3 inches of the middle of the box upon which a piece of 
q-inch wire netting may be tacked to form a sieve for screening the 
soil used in the trays. Any shallow box (fig. 5) that may be fitted 
into the window of a living room where there is a reasonable amount 
of sunlight will answer for starting early plants. 

After filling the trays with sifted soil, smooth off even with the to 
and slightly firm down the soil in the trays by means of a sma 


. 
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piece of board. Use the edge of a ruler or strip of thin board (fig. 6) 
to form little grooves or furrows in the soil in which to plant the 
seeds. These little rows should be about 2 inches apart and one- 
fourth inch deep. Scatter the seeds of tomatoes, early cabbage, pep- 
pers, and eggplant, as shown in Figure 7, very thinly in the rows and 
cover them by sifting a small quantity of soil over the entire surface, 
Smooth the top of the soil gently and water very lightly. 

The box should then be placed where the temperature will remain 
at about 70° F. If conditions are kept right, the seedlings will appear 
in five to eight days after the seed is planted. From this time on 
the plants will need constant care, especially as regards watering, 
Owing to the fact that the light from a window comes from one side 


Fic. 7.—Starting early plaints; sowing seed in the window box. 


only, the seedlings will draw toward the glass, and the box should be 
turned each day, so as to keep the plants from growing crooked. 
Just as soon as the little plants are large enough to handle they 
should be transplanted to other boxes and given 2 or 3 inches of space 
in each direction. 

Where the required number of plants is too great for growing 
in window boxes, a hotbed or coldframe may be provided. The usua 
method of constructing a hotbed is to first dig a shallow pit 8 to 18 
inches deep, according to locality, and pack it full of ie 
stable manure. The manure before being placed in the pit shoul 
be turned over once or twice in a pile, in order to insure even heating. 
It may then be packed into the hotbed pit and tramped uniformly. 
Standard hotbed sash are 3 feet in width and 6 feet in Seva and the 
size of the bed should be made to suit the number of sash employed. 
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A framework of boards 18 to 24 inches high at the back and about 































6) 2 inches high in front is placed over the manure-filled pit to support 

the the sash (fig. 8). 

a About 3 or 4 inches of fine garden loam is spread evenly over the iP 

te manure and the bed allowed to stand four or five days to warm up 

and before any seed is sown. At first the temperature of the bed will 

a run rather high, and it is best to delay planting the seeds in it until a 
it begins to decline. This can best be determined by placing a cheap 3a 

Late thermometer, with the bulb about 3 inches below the surface of the ro 

or soil, and watching it until the temperature falls below 85° F. before , 

= planting the seeds. é 

id If glazed sash are not available for covering the hotbed, heavy 

side 


muslin may be used instead ; the glass, however, makes the most desir- 
able form of covering. Care must be taken to give the bed sufficient 
ventilation to prevent overheating, as it is liable to heat up rapidly 
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Fic, 8.—Preparation of a sash-covered frame for starting early plants, 





when the sun shines full upon the glass. Watering should be done 
-during the early port of the day and the bed given enough air so 


ild be that the plants will dry off before night. The bed should be closed 
poked. before evening, in order to conserve enough heat to carry it through 
. they the night in good condition. If the weather should turn severely 
space cold, a covering of straw, blankets, or canvas may be thrown over the 


bed to protect it. 


owin A coldframe is constructed in exactly the same manner as a hotbed, 
usa with the exception that no manure is placed beneath it to supply 
to 18 heat. 

antial Before ‘the plants are set in the garden, either from the hotbed or 
shoul the coldframe, they should be gradually hardened to outside condi- 
eating. tions by giving them more ventilation each day. Finally, remove the 
ormly.§ sash entirely on bright days and replace them for the night. The 
nd the§# aim should be to produce strong healthy plants that will make a 
ployed. quick start when placed in the garden. 
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The City Home Garden. 


PLANTING ZONES. 


The accompanying planting tables, together with the frost-zone 
maps (figs. 9 and 10), are based upon records of the United States 
Weather Bureau covering a period of 20 years and are intended to 
serve as a guide for determining the earliest dates that the various 

arden crops may be planted in the spring; also the latest dates that 

it will be safe to plant certain crops and have them mature before 
the first killing frost in the autumn. It should be borne in mind 
that there is a difference of several days in the frost occurrence 
within each zone; this is due to differences in altitude and lati- 
tude, and also to the proximity of bodies of water and large tracts 
of timber. 

Owing to the varied character of the Rocky Mountain and Pacific 
coast regions, it is not practicable to present the planting informa- 
tion in zone form, as there may be a very great difference in the 
dates of killing frosts in the same general locality, on account of ele- 
vation. Gardeners on the Pacific coast should be guided by the ex- 
perience of competent persons in their own neighborhood. The 
coast region of Oregon and Washington is so influenced by ocean 
currents that a separate map would have to be designed to meet its 
requirements. Sufficient data upon which to base a map for this 


region are not at hand. 


LATEST PLANTING DATES. 


Latest safe dates for planting vegetables for the fall garden in the zones* 
shoun in Figure 9. 








Zone C. | Zone D. | Zone L. | Zone F. 


Crop. 
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In zones A, B, C, and parts of zone D of the eastern United States, 
cabbage, turnips, spinach, kale, collards, and certain varieties of 
onions may be grown in the open ground throughout the winter. In 
certain parts of zone E spinach and kale may be grown all winter, 
In zone F such crops as sweet potatoes, melons, eggplants, and pep- 
pers should be planted only under the most favorable conditions, as 
the season is sometimes too short for their full development under 
adverse conditions. 

Garden plants are divided into about four more or less distinct 
groups. 

Early cabbage plants, kale, onion sets, smooth peas, potatoes, and 
radishes may be planted two weeks before the average date of the last 


killing frost. 


Fic. 9.—Outline map of the United States, showing zones based on the average date of 
the last killing frost in spring. The time of planting for the various vegetables is 
determined for each section by the dates given on this map. 


Beets, Swiss chard, carrots, lettuce, wrinkled peas, cauliflower, 
spinach, and sweet corn may be planted about the date of the last 
killing frost. 

Beans, parsnips, salsify, melons, cucumbers, tomato, and sweet- 
potato plants may be planted after the last killing frost. 

The heat-loving plants, such as peppers, eggplants, Lima beans, 
and the squashes, should not be planted in the open until the ground 
has thoroughly warmed, which will be about four weeks after the 
last killing frost. 

There are a number of crops, such as snap beans, lettuce, radishes, 
and beets, that should be planted at intervals in order to insure a 
continuous supply throughout the season. In the case of snap beans 
as many as five different plantings may be had in some sections. In 
the southern part of the United States special attention should be 
given to the planting of the semihardy crops, such as spinach, kale, 
and cabbage, during the autumn, in order to have a supply through- 
out the winter. 
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By following the table showing the latest safe dates for plant- 
ing (see also’ fig. 10), the various crops will mature during average 
years; however, there may be seasons when the first killing frost in 
the autumn occurs earlier than usual and some of the later plantings 
will be lost. The late planting of vegetables prolongs the season of 
usefulness and is worth a chance. 


GENERAL CARE OF THE GARDEN. 


A garden bears close acquaintance, and the successful gardener is 
the one who keeps in close contact with his crops throughout the 
entire growing season. A visit to the garden during the early morn- 
ing while the dew hangs heavily upon every plant will reveal the 
happenings of the night. Perhaps some insect attack has started 
or some injury has occurred which requires immediate attention. A 


Fic, 10.—Outline map of the United States, showing zones based on the average date of 
the first killing frost in the autumn. The latest safe dates for planting vegetables in 
the autumn are determined by the dates given on this map. 


= requires a little attention almost every day and responds in 
irect proportion to the care bestowed upon it. The size of the 
garden should be such that its care will not prove a burden. A small 
garden intensively cultivated is much better than a larger one which 
is allowed to grow to weeds. 


HOLDING MOISTURE. 


The frequent stirring of the surface soil with a steel rake, especially 
during dry weather, will stimulate the growth of the crops and con- 
trol ‘weeds. The surface should also be stirred after a rain just as 
soon as the ground is dry enough to work. Most people have an idea 
that the stirring of the soil is primarily in order to kill weeds, but 
there is equal need of it where no weeds are present. The roots of 
plants require air as well as moisture, and frequent stirring of the 
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surface soil admits the air and at the same time conserves moisture. 
Shallow cultivation during dry weather forms what is known as a 
soil mulch, preventing the escape of moisture. Very often shallow 
cultivation during dry weather is more effective than irrigation. 


WATERING. 


Artificial watering, if properly applied, will prove a decided ad- 
vantage during dry periods, but may prove an injury if not properly 
handled. Frequent light sprinkling of the garden is injurious. The 
proper method is to soak the soil thorough y about once each week, 
preferably during the evening, and then loosen the surface by cultiva- 
tion the following morning or as soon as the soil is dry enough to 
work. No more water should be applied until absolutely necessary ; 
then another soaking should be given. On a small scale the water 
may be applied by means of a sprinkling can. Where available, a 
garden hose is effective, and overhead sprinkler systems are frequently 
employed to advantage. Perhaps the best method for applying the 
water is to open slight furrows alongside the rows of plants and 
allow the water to flow gently along these furrows. 

After the water has all soaked into the soil the wet earth in the 
furrows should be covered with dry soil, to prevent baking. Where 
seeds are to be sown during a period of drought a slight furrow may 
be opened and filled with water ; then, after the water has soaked into 
the soil, the seeds may be sown and covered with dry earth. This 
method will insure a good stand of plants, as the moisture feeds up- 
ward in the soil, like the oil in a lamp wick. 


DISEASES AND INSECTS. 


Garden crops are subject to attack by a number of insects and 
diseases. Preventive measures are best, but if an attack occurs and 
the city gardener is not familiar with the insect or disease and the 
proper treatment to protect his crops he is advised to consult the 
local garden leader or write immediately to the Extension Division 
of the State College of Agriculture. The United States Department 
of Agriculture has bulletins which give the necessary information 
on garden insects and diseases and can be procured free upon request. 

In a number of cities the garden committees have arranged for 
sprayers and spray materials, and these are furnished to gardeners 
at actual cost. Ina few instances power sprayers have been used, the 
work being done by city-park employees, the outfit being driven 
through the alleyways and the gardens reached by means of long 
leads of hose. In many cases the city-garden committees have pro- 
vided a number of small compressed-air sprayers that can be car- 
ried by means of a strap over the shoulder of the operator. These 
are lent to the gardeners, who are also supplied with the necessary 
spray materials at cost and given full instructions regarding their 
application. 

Poisons may be applied in a powdered form to a number of the 
garden crops, including Irish potatoes, by means of a small burlap 
or cheesecloth bag, the poison being dusted upon the plants when they 
have dew upon them. This can be done in the morning before the 
plants have dried or late in the evening after the dew has begun to 
form. 
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CROPS FOR THE CITY HOME GARDEN. 


As a rule not more than 10 or 12 different kinds of vegetables 
should be grown in the city home garden. These should be chosen 
from the standpoint of securing the greatest food value from a lim- 
ited area. Certain of the very important food crops, such as Irish 
potatoes, peas, and sweet corn, require too much space for the small 
city garden, but should be included wherever the available space will 
ermit. 
. Owing to the extreme variation of local conditions, no definite 

lan can be given for the city home garden, and each gardener will 
Seve to select the crops to be grown according to his soil, space, and 
the requirements of his family. By careful planning and by keeping 
every foot of garden space fully occupied a great quantity of produce 
can be secured from a comparatively small plat of ground. A suc- 
cession of plantings of certain vegetables will produce a continuous 
supply, while others may be grown between the main crops, thus 
making the land do double duty. There is a tendency on the part 
of many persons to plant too heavily to lettuce and radishes. As a 
matter of fact a supply of these vegetables can be grown in the rows 
between the plants or hills of other crops. Most Seaeanile attempt 
too many varieties and kinds of vegetables. They would do better 
to confine themselves to a few standard sorts, leaving the novelties 
to those who have plenty of land and time at their disposal. 


It is assumed that the average space available for the city vege- 
table garden will not exceed 30 by 60 feet. Many gardens in back 
yards are smaller, while others located on vacant lots may include 
one-fourth acre or more. The size of the garden will determine 
largely the crops to be grown. The following cultural directions 
are based on average conditions and are subject to some modifica- 
tion to suit the locality. 


BEANS. 


The bean crop stands at the head of the list in importance for 
the city garden, especially from the standpoint of producing a large 
quantity of food quickly on a limited space. The food value of the 
bean, in all forms, is also very high, and it may be grown under a 
wide range of conditions. 

String beans, or snap beans in bush form, are the most popular 
for planting in the small garden. The seed should not be planted 
until the ground is fairly warm and the danger of frost safely 
passed. Stringless Green-Pod, Currie’s Rustproof Wax, and Refu- 
gee Wax are the leading early varieties of bush beans. Where 
space is limited the bush varieties can be planted in rows 24 inches 
apart, with the individual plants 3 or 4 inches apart in the row, or 
in hills 12 inches apart with four plants in a hill. Three, or even 
four plantings at intervals of three or four weeks should be made, 
in order to insure a continuous supply. In sections of the country 
where the first autumn frost does not occur until about the first of 
October a late or fall crop of snap beans can be grown to advan- 
tage, the seed being planted about the first week in August. 

A half pint of seed of snap beans will plant about 100 feet of 
row with five seeds to a hill and the hills 12 inches apart, A hun- 
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dred feet of row will be sufficient for one planting to supply the 
average family. If four plantings are made 1 quart of seed will 
be required. 

Pole or climbing beans should be planted in every garden where 
space will permit. The variety known as Kentucky Wonder pro- 
duces a plentiful supply that can be eaten pod and all while they 
are tender, as shelled beans when more mature, and as dry beans 
after they ripen. Pole or climbing Lima beans are adapted to a 
wide range of territory and can often be grown on a division fence, 
on a trellis covering the kitchen porch, or on an outbuilding. Figure 
11 shows a street fence which is being made to support a splendid 
crop of Lima beans. Bush Lima beans are more limited in their 


Fic. 11.—Lima beans growing on the outside of a garden fence. 


soil and climatic requirements, but are considered by many persons 
to be of finer quality than the pole varieties. 

Lima beans require a richer soil than string or snap beans, and 
the seed should not be planted until the ground is quite warm, fully 
a week later than snap beans. All beans should be planted com- 
paratively shallow, especially on clay or heavy soils. On light or 
sandy soils beans may be covered from 1} to 2 inches. Beans will 
not start well if planted in wet soil or if covered too deeply. 

In case the soil should become packed by heavy rains before the 
plants appear it is a good plan to break the crust over the row by 
means of a steel rake, great care being taken that the rake teeth 
do not go deep enough to injure the sprouting beans, Beans should 
be cultivated and hoed at least once a week, but they should not be 
worked when their leaves are wet with dew or rain, as this has a 
tendency to cause them to rust. In case more beans are grown than 
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are required for summer use, the young tender pods may be canned 
for winter. Any beans that become too old for immediate use should 
be allowed to ripen and be saved for planting the next season or for 
cooking as dry beans. Colored dry beans are as good as white, 
both in flavor and nutritive value, in spite of a rather general popu- 
lar belief to the contrary, and none of them should be wasted. 


ROOT CROPS. 


The root crops, including beets, carrots, parsnips, salsify, turnips, 
and radishes, form a group of very important food crops for the 
small garden. The soil requirements and general culture are very 
much the same for all the root crops, and for that reason they are 
considered collectively. The soil for root crops should be quite 
rich, and it should also be spaded or plowed deep and made fine and 
mellow the full depth that is broken. These root crops will all with- 
stand slight frosts and may be planted very early in the spring. 
Root crops are especially desirable for the small garden on account 
of the fact that the rows may be as close together as 12 or 14: inches 
and the plants 3 or 4 inches apart in the row, making it possible 
to grow a large quantity of food on a small area. 

Beets—An ounce of beet seed will be sufficient for the ordinary 
city garden. Beets may be planted almost as soon as the ground can 
be worked in the spring. Make the soil fine and mellow, then lay off 
the row about 1 inch deep, using the hoe handle to make the little 
furrow. What are commonly called beet seeds are really seed balls, 
each containing two or three seeds, and for that reason too many 
should not be put in. Eight or ten to the foot of row are sufficient. 
Cover the aeade about 1 inch and rake the surface smooth over the 
row. If the seeds are good and the weather favorable the plants 
should appear in about 10 days after planting. They should be 
thinned to about 3 inches in the row, but if not too thick to start 
with they may be allowed to reach a height of about 3 or 4 inches 
before thinning, and the thinnings may be used for beet greens. 
Any skips or spaces can be filled in by transplanting plants that are 
removed from other parts of the row. <A row 50 feet long will furnish 
enough early beets to supply the ordinary family. A second plant- 
ing may be made about four weeks after the first. A late planting 
should be made about six or eight weeks before the first autumn 
frosts. Any beets that are left in the garden at the end of the season 
should be stored for winter use. 

Crosby’s Egyptian Red and Blood Turnip are considered among 
the best varieties for the home garden. 

Carrots —One-fourth ounce of carrot seed will be more than 
enough to plant 50 feet of row early in the spring and to make 
another similar planting later for fall use and storage. Plant the 
seeds rather thickly, 20 or 30 to the foot, and cover them with about 
half an inch of light soil, but not more than one-fourth of an inch 
in heavy soil. Thin to 2 or 24 inches in the row as soon as they are 
large enough to handle. If desired, the plants may be left a little 
closer, then thinned a second time when the first of the young carrots 
are about half an inch in diameter. The young carrots that are 
thinned out may be used on the table as creamed baby carrots and are 
very fine. Late-planted carrots may remain in the ground until after 
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the first frosts of autumn and then dug, topped, and stored for 
winter use. 

Oxheart and Danvers Half-Long are leading varieties. 

Parsnips.—A_ 10-cent packet, or about one-eighth of an ounce, of 
parsnip seed will be sufficient to plant for the ordinary family. Be 
sure that the seed is fresh, as it loses its vitality if kept over until the 
second year. Plant the same as carrots and thin to 3 or 4 inches in 
the row. Parsnips require a deeply prepared and very rich soil for 
their best development. 

Parsnips may remain in the ground where grown during the win- 
ter or until wanted. It may be best, however, to dig part of the 
roots late in the fall before the ground freezes and store them for 
winter use. 

In the North parsnips are planted quite early and given the entire 
season to develop and are used mainly during the winter and spring. 
In the South.they may be planted quite early and used as a spring 
vegetable; then another planting is made for a fall crop. The later 
planting is usually made in August or September, when the late 
summer rains occur. 

Hollow Crown and Guernsey are among the best varieties. 

Salsify, or vegetable oyster.—Salsify requires practically the same 
cultural treatment as parsnips. It is not grown extensively in the 
home gardens of the Southern States, but is primarily a northern 
crop. Salsify may remain in the ground during the winter, or a 
part may be dug late in the fall and stored in a bed or box of 
moist sand for winter use. 

The Sandwich Island is the leading variety. 

Turnips.—Throughout the Northern States turnips are planted asa 
late-season crop, the seed being sown from July 10 to 25 and the crop 
harvested after the first heavy frosts. In the Southern States turnips 
are planted in the spring, just as soon as the ground can be worked, 
and the crop is used before the hot weather of summer comes on. 
A late crop is frequently planted in September, the roots being cooked 
in the usual manner, while the young tender tops are boiled as greens. 

For the small garden, turnips had best be planted in drills, with 
the rows about 12 inches apart, and the plants should be thinned to 
2 or 24 inches in the row. The seed should be scattered very thinly 
in the drill and covered very lightly. The plants removed in thinning 
may be used as greens. Turnips will withstand some frost, but their 
keeping qualities are injured if allowed to freeze before pulling. If 
they become frozen in the storage pit they should not be disturbed 
until the weather warms and the frost gradually draws out of them. 
For best results turnips should not actually freeze at any time. 

The Purple-Top Strap-Leaved is the leading variety. 

Radishes.—Radishes are mentioned last in the list of root crops be- 
cause they have the least real food value of any. Everybody wants a 
few early radishes in the garden, because they come to maturity 
quickly and furnish something green and succulent for the table. 
From 10 to 20 feet of row will produce all the radishes required by a 
family. The seeds should be sown in a little furrow or drill, about 
12 or 15 seeds to the foot, and covered 1 inch. Radishes may also 
be sown thinly in the drill with beets, carrots, or parsnips, as they 
come quickly and break the surface for the other seedlings. The 
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radishes should be pulled before they are large enough to injure the 
regular crop. 

The Scarlet Globe White-Tipped, French Breakfast, Icicle, Long 
Scarlet Short Top, and Early Yellow Turnip are among the leading 
varieties. ' 

Where it is desirable to have radishes for a considerable period of 
time, two, or even three, plantings at intervals of two weeks should 
be made, or the same result may be attained by the proper selection 
of varieties. There are also two or three varieties of winter radishes 
that may be planted late in the summer for winter use. 


TOMATOES. 


Tomatoes are among the most universally used products of our 
home gardens, and there should be a few plants, no matter how small 
the garden. In order to have tomatoes early, theseeds must be sown 
in the house or hotbed or the plants purchased from some plant 
grower who has the facilities for starting them early. Bonnie Best, 
Early Jewel, Acme, Globe, and Detroit are among the leading early 
sorts, while Improved Stone and Trophy are standard late varieties. 
Two small packets of seed, one of an early and one of a late variety, 
will produce enough plants for several family gardens, and it may 
be possible for one person to start the plants for an entire neighbor- 
hood. If a window box is used for starting early plants of various 
kinds, a portion of the space in this box should be used for the to- 
mato plants. Where a window box is not in use a cigar box filled 
with loose soil will serve as a seed bed, but the plants will have to 
be transplanted and given about 3 inches of space both ways as soon 
as they form one or two true leaves in addition to their two small 
seed leaves. Tomato seed comes up in about five or six days, and 
the seedlings will ordinarily be ready for transplanting in two weeks 
after the seed issown. About six weeks will be required for growing 
the plants from the time of sowing the seed until they are ready for 
setting in the garden. 

A tray of fine, rich soil about 3 inches deep placed in a south win- 
dow of a living room makes a good transplanting bed. The plants 
can be grown in quart berry boxes, in 3-inch flowerpots, in tin cans 
with a few holes punched in their bottoms, or in paper bands. The 
essentials are to keep the plants growing rapidly from the start and 
to retain all the dirt attached to their roots when setting them in 
the garden. 

The best method of growing tomatoes in the city home garden is 
by pruning the plants to a single stem, or at most to two stems, and 
tying them to stakes or a trellis, as shown in Figure 12. By this 
method the plants can be set as close as 2 feet apart in each direction. 
When tied to stakes the plants are easy to cultivate. The fruit 1s 
clean because it is kept off the ground, and the tomatoes ripen earlier 
than when the plants are not pruned or tied to stakes. Any stakes 
that are about 14 inches in diameter and 4 to 5 feet long will answer. 
Frequently the plants are trained to horizontal wires stretched on 
small posts or to a trellis made of laths. 

The tomato plants are pruned by pinching out the side shoots 
(fig. 12) as they appear in the axil of the leaf; that is, where it joins 
the main stem. The fruit clusters appear on the opposite side of 
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the stem where there is no leaf. The plants are tied to the stakes 
or other support by means of soft, twine or with small strips of old 
cotton goods (fig. 13). Seedsmen have on sale a jute string which 
is especially made for tying tomatoes. Loop the string around tho 
stake so that it will not slip downward on the stake and then tie 
loosely below a leaf node in such a manner that the stem will be 
supported without the string binding it and injuring its growth. 
Four to seven fruit clusters will be formed on each plant, and if the 
plants are well cultivated and cared for they will continue to bear 


Fic. 12.—Training tomatoes to stakes: A, Cutting out the side shoots or branthes ; 
B, tying the main stem to the supporting stake. 


fruit throughout the season in the northern parts of the country. In 
the South, where the heat of midsummer kills tomato plants, a late 
crop may be planted for fall use. 


SWEET PEPPERS. 
Sweet or Mango peppers are increasing in favor with home gar- 


deners everywhere. Six or eight good plants will supply enough for 
an ordinary family. In the North, where the growing season 1s 
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short, the plants must be started indoors and should be transplanted 
twice, so as to be quite large by the time the weather is warm enough 
to set them in the garden. Pepper plants will not withstand any 
frost, and they should not be set out until all danger is past. In the 
South the seed should be sown in the house or in a hotbed and may 
be transplanted directly from the seed bed to the garden, although 
better plants will be obtained if they are transplanted first from the 
seed bed to other boxes or to the hotbed and later to the garden. The 
plants should be handled in the same manner as tomatoes, but pepper 
plants are even more delicate. 

The Ruby King and Chinese Giant are standard varieties of the 
Jarge sweet peppers. Pimento peppers are becoming very popular 
throughout the Southern States; however, they will not mature where 


Fig, 13.—Tomatoes trained to stakes in a back-yard garden. 


the frost-free growing season is less than 44 months and are not 
profitable unless they have at least 5 months of warm weather for 
their development. The pimento is adapted to the South, where the 
summers are long, with plenty of hot weather. The green pimento 
peppers have a thick flesh and a pleasant flavor and may be used like 
any sweet pepper. When red ripe the pimentos are canned for win- 
ter salads and for mixing with cheese to make pimento cheese. 


EGGPLANT. 


The seeds of eggplant should be sown indoors at the same time 
that early tomatoes and peppers are planted. The small plants 
should be transplanted to pots or. paper bands and kept in the house 
until the weather is quite warm. The "egage require a rich, deep 
soil, with plenty of fertilizer. They should be set about 24 feet apart 
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each way. Six to ten plants will be sufficient to supply the average 
family. 
OKRA, OR GUMBO. 


Okra is sown in the open after danger of frost is over and the soil 
becomes quite warm, but in the North a few plants for the home 
garden may be started indoors, like tomatoes or peppers. Sow the 
seed a few inches apart in the row and thin the plants to 18 inches to 
2 feet apart. Okra is very prolific, and 8 or 10 feet of row will sup- 
ply the needs of an average family. Give frequent shallow cultiva- 
tion until the plants are nearly grown. 


Fic. 14.—Planting onion sets; every bulb is placed with the root end downward at a 
uniform depth and in straight rows. 


The pods are the part of the plant used for food and should be 
gathered while still crisp and tender. If the pods are removed so 
as to allow none to ripen, the plants will continue to bear until killed 
by frost. 

The White Velvet, Dwarf Green Prolific, Perkins Mammoth, 
Long-Podded, and Lady Finger varieties are recommended. 


ONIONS. 


The usual method of growing onions in the home garden is to 
plant a quart or two of sets just as early in the spring as the ground 
can be worked. Throughout the South the sets may be planted in 
the autumn and the surface of the ground mulched with fine straw 
or light manure over the winter. Onions may also be grown from 
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seed, sown-in the early autumn in the South and early spring in the 
North, but as a rule it is more satisfactory to secure a few sets for 
planting. 

Onions require a light, mellow, rich soil. If planted in rows the 
sets (fig. 14) should be placed by hand, root end downward, about 
4 inches apart in the row and covered to a depth of 1 inch. If 

lanted in a bed they should be spaced 4 to 6 inches apart in each 
a As a rule, onion sets are not sold under variety names, 
but are classed as white, brown, or red. 

The Yellow Globe, Yellow Danvers, Red Wethersfield, and Silver- 
skin are among the leading varieties that are planted from seed. 
The Crystal Wax and Red Bermuda varieties of the Bermuda type 
are often grown in the Southern States. 

Where wanted for green onions, the sets may be planted as a 
filler in the rows with other early crops, but where mature onions are 
desired it is best to plant them alone. Fully grown onions should 
not be pulled until the tops have broken over and partially ripened. 
The bulbs should then be pulled and spread in a cool, dry place 
where they will get plenty of air. The mature onions should be 
kept where it is quite cool and dry. Slight freezing will not hurt 
the stored onions if they are not disturbed while frozen. 


CABBAGE GROUP. 


The cabbage group includes both the early and the late types of 
cabbage, cauliflower, kale, collards, and Brussels sprouts. The gen- 
eral cultivation of each member of this group is practically the same, 
and they may be grown in almost any locality; in fact, cabbage is one 
of the most universally grown of our garden crops. The important 
consideration is to have plenty of plant food in the soil so that they 
will make a quick, tender growth. 

Early cabbage—Only a few heads of early cabbage should be 
on in a small city garden. The plants should be started indoors, 

ut may be set in the garden quite early if hardened off a little before 
setting them. In certain sections of the South the early varieties of 
cabbage may be planted in the fall and matured the following spring. 
The Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, Golden Acre, and 
Copenhagen Market are the leading early varieties. They may be 
set in rows 24 to 30 inches apart and 15 inches apart in the row. 

Late cabbage.—Late cabbage can be planted between the rows of 
early potatoes or after early snap beans, so that double service may 
be obtained from the soil. The Tate Flat Dutch and Danish Bald- 
head are among the best late varieties. They should be planted in 
rows 36 inches apart and 18 inches apart in the row. Cabbage may 
be stored in a cool, dry, well-ventilated cellar or buried in an out- 
door pit in the garden. 

Cauliflower.—Cauliflower is much more difficult to grow than 
cabbage and is only adapted to certain soil and climatic conditions 
which are to be found near the seacoast and in limited inland areas. 
The important consideration in growing a spring crop of cauliflower 
is to have it. so early that the heads will be formed before the ex- 
tremely hot weather begins. The methods of starting the plants and 
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general culture are the same as for early cabbage. When the heads 
begin to form, the leaves should be brought together above the heads 
and fastened by means of a string, so as to shut out the sunlight and 
retain the snowy whiteness of the heads. A fall crop of cauliflower 
can be grown in the same manner as late cabbage. Cauliflower can 
not be stored to advantage, but should be used within a few days after 
it is gathered. 

Kale—Kale can be grown either as a spring or fall crop, and in 
sections where the temperature does not go below zero during the 
winter it can be planted in the fall and will be ready for use during 
March and April. The market gardeners around Norfolk, Va., 
grow great fields of winter kale, planting the seed in September and 
cutting the crop at any time during the winter when the ground is 
free from snow and ice. About 50 or 60 feet of row in the home 
garden may be planted during the late summer for fall and winter 
use. Kale is not stored, but is left growing until wanted for use. 

Collards——No southern garden would be quite complete without 
a small plat of collards for late-fall and early-winter use. Collards 
are a hardy form of cabbage which forms a loose head or cluster of 
very tender leaves that are used in much the same manner as cabbage. 
Throughout the South collards are planted during the latter part of 
the summer and the plants are left standing where grown, like late 
cabbage, and are quite hardy; in fact, it is claimed that the flavor 
is greatly improved by a slight freezing of the heads. Collards are 
not recommended for planting in the Northern States. A small 
packet of seed is all that is necessary to.start the plants required in a 
family garden. 

Brussels sprouts.—Brussels sprouts are a kind of cabbage that 
forms a large number of buttons or small heads along its stem where 
the leaves are attached. The culture of Brussels sprouts is the same 
as that of cabbage except that the leaves are removed from the lower 
part of the stem to give the buttons more room to develop. 

Kohl-rabi.—Kohl-rabi is a near relative of cabbage. It forms an 
enlargement of the stem just above the surface of the ground. This 
portion is used in the same way as turnips. 








































SALAD PLANTS. 






As a general rule, the American people do not eat enough green 
vegetables, commonly referred to as salads. Crops of this class are 
especially adapted to the small garden, as they occupy very little 
space and will withstand more or less shading. The salad plants re- 
quire a deep, rich soil, with plenty of moisture. They also thrive 
under comparatively cool conditions. 

Swiss chard.—Swiss chard resembles the common garden beet in 
appearance, but it does not form an edible root, like the beet, and is 
grown for its large leaf stems, which are boiled for greens. Beet 
tops while young and tender make good greens, but the leaf 
stems of Swiss chard have a very excellent flavor and remain tender 
a long time. As the outer leaf stems are removed the plants kee 
on forming new leaves in the center, so that a continuous supply is 


provided, 
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Swiss chard is planted and cultivated the same as garden beets. 
One-half-ounce of seed will be sufficient for the ordinary family of 
five persons. The variety known as Lucullus is considered Dest 
Plant in the early spring the same as beets, and thin the plants to 
about 6 inches in the row. 

Spinach.—Spinach thrives in cool weather and should be grown both 
as a spring and as a fall crop. In the extreme northern part of the 
country only one crop may be grown. In sections where the winters 
are mild the seed can be planted in the fall and the plants can re- 
main in the ground all winter. For a spring crop, plant in the open 
ground as soon as the soil can be worked. The rows may be as close 
as 7 inches, and 12 to 15 seeds should be sown to a foot of row, the 
plants being thinned so that they will have 1} to 2 inches of space for 
their development. 

Spinach requires a very rich soil in order to make it grow quickly. 
A bed 5 feet wide and 30 feet in length and having about eight rows 
running the length of the bed will furnish enough spinach for the 
ordinary family. The entire spinach plant is removed by cutting 
just above the surface of the ground. Four ounces of seed is suffi- 
cient for a bed 5 by 30 feet in size. Spinach is especially desirable 
as a part of the diet in the early spring. 

Celery—tThere is nothing particularly difficult about growing 
celery after the plants are started. The celery seed bed requires very 
woos watering until the plants are up and large enough to trans- 
plant. Asa rule, it will be best for city gardeners to purchase plants 
that are ready for setting in the garden. Celery requires a rich soil 
and plenty of moisture. 

Golden Self-Blanching and Easy Bleaching are among the best 
varieties for the home garden. 

Lettuce——No early garden would be complete without a bed of 
lettuce; however, only a small space is necessary to grow plenty 
for the average family. In the old-fashioned garden a small bed was 
spaded in one corner and the seed sown broadcast and raked into 
the soil just as soon asthe ground was dry enough to work in the spring. 
As the plants grew and began to crowd each other, they were thinned 
and those that were onlied out were used on the table. Later, when 
the plants became larger, they were cut off just above the ground. 

Lettuce requires very rich soil and plenty of moisture, will not 
withstand continued hot weather, and is one of the few crops that 
can be planted in back-yard gardens that are shaded a portion of 
the time. A 5-cent packet of seed will produce all the plants required 
for the small garden. A good method is to sow the seed in a box 
in the house and transplant the small plants to a bed or to rows in 
the garden. Lettuce is not injured by a light frost, especially if the 
plants have been grown in the open. The seed or plants may be 
planted between other crops that require a longer period for their 
development than lettuce. Two plantings should be made in the 

spring and one in the late summer, in order to have a supply for a 
considerable period. 

Grand Rapids is the leading variety of loose-leaf lettuce, while 
the Big Boston, Iceberg, May King, and California Cream Butter 
are good heading sorts. 
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VEGETABLES THAT REQUIRE CONSIDERABLE SPACE IN THE 
GARDEN. 


There are a number of garden vegetables that require too much 
space for growing in the small home garden. Among those in- 
cluded in this group are potatoes, sweet “potatoes, peas, sweet corn, 
squashes, muskmelons, »nd watermelons. 

Potatoes.—Potatoes are among the first crops that can be planted 
in a home garden. They have no place in a small garden, but 
where space is available they should be included. A peck of seed 
potatoes, properly cut, will plant 300 feet of row and should yield 
4 to 5 bushels. The usual method is to cut the seed two eyes to each 
mag dividing the fleshy part of the potatoes as equally as possible. 

‘he seed should not be cut until the ground is all ready to receive it. 
Great care should be taken to get seed that is free from scab or other 
diseases. 

Potatoes can be planted in the North just as soon as the frost 
is all out of the ground and the soil dry enough to work. In the 
South the planting date will be governed by the season and the time 
that the young plants will be safe from spring freezes. It generally 
takes three to five weeks after planting in the Southern States for the 
potatoes to come up. In the North they will appear in a shorter 
period if weather conditions are favorable. 

Peas.—Peas, often called English peas, require considerable space 
and should not be planted in a small garden. In order to be of real 
value, at least 15 feet of row should be planted for each person in 
the family. Peas are the first crop that can be planted in the spring. 
In the North, this planting can be made just as soon as the ground 
can be worked; and two, or even three, plantings should be made in 
order to have a continuous supply. In the South, peas are planted 
about the same time as early Irish potatoes, or a little earlier. 

Peas require a rather rich soil with a little fertilizer added, as they 
make a quick growth. One pint of seed will plant 75 to 85 feet of 
row, and this should yield plenty of peas for five persons at each of 
four or five pickings. First spade and rake the ground until it is 
fine and mellow; then open a furrow 3 to 4 inches deep with the cor- 
ner of a hoe. Scatter the seeds broadcast in the bottom of the fur- 
row or space them at the rate of 12 to 15 peas to a foot and cover 
them 3 to 4 inches deep. In heavy soils the seeds should not be cov- 
ered so deeply as in light or sandy soils. If the ground is cold the 
seeds may be 10 days or two weeks in coming up, and if there should 
be a heavy rain meantime the crust forming on the surface of the 
soil should be carefully broken over the rows with a steel rake. 

Extra Early Alaska, Gradus, and Thomas Laxton are among the 
leading early sorts. The Champion of England and Telephone are 
considered good medium and late varieties. 

The extra-early sorts may be planted with the rows as close as 24 
inches apart where hand cultivation is practiced. The later and 
larger growing varieties require a space of about 3 feet between the 
rows. There should not be more than 10 days’ or two weeks’ differ- 
ence between the planting dates of early and of late varieties of peas, 
as the late ones mature more slowly than the early sorts, 

Several of the early varieties of peas can be grown without sup- 
ports, but they do better if given something to climb on. The late 
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varieties for the most part make a strong growth and require sup- 
ports. Brush, where it may be had, woven-wire netting, a wire fence, 
or strings on stakes make satisfactory supports for peas. The sup- 

orts should be in place when the peas come up, in order that the 
plants may climb them from the first. Early spring peas occupy 
the land a comparatively short time and may be followed by late cab- 
bage, beets, turnips, kale, spinach, or some other crop. <A planting of 
peas made late in the summer will often give a fine fall crop that is 
ready for use just before frost in the autumn. 

Sweet corn.—Sweet corn requires so much space that it can be 
grown only in large gardens. The rows should be at leas 3 feet 
apart and the individual plants 15 to 18 inches apart if in drills, 
and 24 feet apart if in hills of three plants each for early varieties 
and 3 feet for late large sorts. Corn requires a rich soil and should 
not be planted until the ground has warmed considerably. A pint 
of seed will plant 400 to 500 feet of row in either drills or in hills. 
Cover the seed 14 to 2 inches deep and thin to three stalks in a hill 
or to single stalks 15 to 18 inches apart in drills. 

The Golden Bantam and Howling Mob are the leading early varie- 
ties. The Country Gentleman, Stowell Evergreen, Mammoth Ever- 
green, and Ohio Sugar are among the leading medium and late 
varieties. For a continuous supply, plant Golden Bantam as early 
as possible, then follow in a few days with Howling Mob. Two 
weeks later plant Stowell Evergreen or Country Gentleman and fol- 
low with additional plantings of some good late variety every three 
weeks until midsummer. 

Sweet potatoes.—For an early crop, sweet-potato plants are started 
in a hotbed or greenhouse, and they must not be set in the open 
until all danger of frost is past and the ground is well warmed 
up. They usually thrive best when planted on wide ridges some 
8 to 4 feet apart and 12 to 15 inches apart in the row. Any good 
garden fertilizer will answer for this crop, and it is best applied 
either in small trenches or to the surface of the ground before the 
ridges are thrown up. Frequent shallow cultivation should be given 
until the vines begin to run. The Porto Rico and Nancy Hall are 
recommended for moist-fleshed sorts and the Big-Stem or the Yellow 
Jersey where dry-fleshed potatoes are desired. 


VINE GROUP, 


The vine group includes cucumbers, summer and winter squashes, 
muskmelons, and watermelons. 

Practically all of the vine crops can be trained to a wire fence or 
trellis or on wire netting. By this method they can be planted along 
a fence or beside a building where there is good sunlight and the 
vines can be trained up out of the way of other crops. In case canta- 
loupes or squashes are grown on a trellis, it will be necessary to 
support the fruits by means of bagging or cloth slings. 

All of the vine crops require plenty of fertility in the soil. In ad- 
dition to a shovelful of manure and a handful of fertilizer in each 
hill, a small quantity of commercial fertilizer may be worked into 
the soil around each hill after the vines begin to spread over the 
ground. The fertilizer should not be placed closer than a foot from 
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the base of the plants and should be scattered over a considerable 
area. The space required by these crops precludes them from the 
small garden. Beginners are advised to grow only summer squash 
and cucumber, if any. 

Cucumbers.—One or two hills will produce enough cucumbers for 
the average family. Each hill should be given about 50 square feet 
of space, or 7 feet in each direction. The hills should be made 
several days before planting, with a shovelful of manure mixed thor- 
oughly with the soil of each hill. About a dozen seeds should be 
scattered in each hill and covered to a depth of about an inch. Later, 
the plants should be thinned to two or three in a hill. 

Cucumbers are very tender and should not be planted until all 
danger of frost is past. The plants may be started indoors by 
planting the seeds in pots, paper bands, or quart berry boxes filled 
with soil; then set in the garden when the weather is warm. The 
young cucumber plants are frequently destroyed by a small beetle, 
The easiest way to protect the plants is by dusting them with nicotine 
dust. 

White Spine is the most common variety. 

Muskmelons.—Muskmelons, sometimes called cantaloupes, are 
grown-in exactly the same way as cucumbers. 

The Netted Gem, Emerald Gem, Eden Gem, Burrell Gem, Early 
Hackensack, Hearts of Gold, Tiptop, Hoodoo, Jenny. Lind, and Ohio 
Sugar are among the leading varieties. 

W atermelons.—W atermelons require too much space for planting 
inasmall garden. The cultivation of watermelons is practically the 
same as that: of squashes. 

The Kleckley Sweets and Florida Favorite are among the best 
small watermelons for home growing. 

Squashes.—Two varieties of summer squashes are suited for grow- 
ing in city gardens. These are the Summer Crookneck and Patty- 
pan. The summer squashes are of bush habit of growth and do not 
require much space. Three to five hills of either of the kinds men- 
tioned will supply the ordinary family. The hills should be 4 to 5 
feet apart. Plant 8 or 10 seeds to a hill, covering them to a depth 
of an inch, and when the plants are well established thin them te 
three in a hill. 

The Hubbard squash and Boston Marrow form true vines and re- 
quire more space than the summer bush varieties. The fruits of the 
summer varieties are used while they are young and tender, but those 
of the fall and winter varieties are allowed to get fully ripe before 
being gathered and stored. Four or five hills will be sufficient, and a 
space of 10 to 12 feet should be allowed between the hills. 
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RESH VEGETABLES for an average family may 
be grown upon a large back yard or city lot. 
The use of fresh vegetables adds variety to the 
diet and improves the health of the people. 
The production of vegetables at home relieves 
transportation difficulties and solves the marketing 
problem. 


The city home garden utilizes idle land and spare 


time for food production. 


Thousands of acres of idle land that may be used 
for gardens are still available within the boundaries 
of our large cities. 

Some of the problems that confront the city gar- 
dener are more difficult than those connected with 
the farm garden, and it is the object of this bulletin 
to discuss these problems from a practical stand- 
point. 


Washington, D. C. Issued March, 1919; revised June, 1930 
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HE PROBLEMS that confront the city gardener are vastly 

greater than those of the farmer, who is free to select the 
choicest plot of ground upon the farm for his vegetable garden. 
The city-lot or back-yard garden as a rule offers little choice of soil 
or location. The available land is often shaded a part of the day, 
and the soil frequently consists of hard clay or is covered to a depth 
of several inches with cinders, broken stone, or other materials unfit 
for growing plants. The city gardener is usually handicapped by 
lack of practical experience and for want of suitable tools with 
which to do the work. Hand methods must be employed for the 
most part, and numerous local difficulties must be overcome. It is 
possible, however, to grow certain kinds of vegetables under very 
adverse conditions, and the results obtained by many city gardeners 
are truly remarkable. 

The city back-yard or vacant-lot garden provides a supply of 
vegetables at home without transportation or handling costs. Vege- 
tables from the home garden are fresher and more palatable than 
those brought from a distance. Many persons who work in offices, 
stores, and factories have time mornings and evenings that may 
well be devoted to the cultivation of a garden, thus utilizing spare 
time and idle land for food production. The home vegetable gar- 
den should be a family interest, and all members of the family who 
are able to do so should take part in its cultivation. ‘There is no 
better form of outdoor exercise than moderate working in the home 
garden, and few lines of recreational work will give greater returns 
for the time employed. (Fig. 1.) 
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TYPE AND LOCATION OF THE CITY GARDEN 


There are three general types of city vegetable gardens: Back- 
yard gardens, vacant-lot gardens, and community gardens. In locat- 
ing the home garden the back yard or the grounds surrounding 
the dwelling should be given first consideration, because of the 
convenience both in working the garden and in ge the 
products as wanted for use. If the grounds around the dwelling 
are too small or too densely shaded, or if the soil is of such a char- 
acter that vegetables can not be grown successfully upon it, the use 
1 
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of a vacant lot in the neighborhood is recommended. (Fig. 2.) 
Community gardens located in the outskirts of the city, where a tract 
of land can be secur ed, are adapted for the use of families living in 
apartment houses; also for shopworkers and persons employed by 
large manufacturing concerns. There is a distinct advantage in hav- 
ing r the g garden located near the home, as much of the work of tend- 
ing it may be done during spare moments, and the garden can be 
protected ‘from theft or from injury by stray animals. 

Do not locate the garden on land upon which the sun does not 
shine for at least five hours each bright day. - Do not locate the 
garden on soil where the rock is but a few inches below the surface 
and where there is insufficient moisture. Do not attempt to grow 
a garden where a fill has been made with cinders or broken bricks 
or where the original soil has been buried with materials upon 





FicurRE 1.—Small back-yard gardens in a residence section of Washington, D. C. 


which weeds will not grow. If weeds grow rank and_ vigorous 
it is a sure sign that the soil is good. Do not plant a garden “under 
or near large trees that will steal all the moisture and plant food 
from the crops. The maples and the oaks are the kinds of trees 
that are most injurious to crops planted near them. Do not plant 
a garden on low land where the crops are reasonably sure to be 
lost from overflow. Failure to observe one or more of these precau- 
tions has resulted in disappointment on the part of many gardeners. 

Where there is any choice in the selection of a garden location the 
following points should be considered. The land should be level 
or gently sloping toward the south or southeast. The drainage 
should be good, but the land should not be so steep as to wash dur- 
ing rains. The location should be higher than adjoining land, in 
order to safeguard against frost, as frost does most damage on the 
lower levels. The ideal soil is a dark sandy loam with a rather 
retentive subsoil. The soil should be deep and should break up loose 
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and mellow when plowed or spaded. Plenty of organic matter or 
rotted manure should be present in the soil, in order to give it the 
power to retain large quantities of moisture and to carry the crops 
through periods of drought. 

The ideal garden spot is seldom found, but it is often possible to 
choose a location that embodies a number of the more important con- 
ditions and then supply others. The difficulties of the first season 
are greater than those of subsequent years, and a garden plot if 
properly handled will improve with each season’s cultivation. 

On account of the wide variety of local conditions that must be 
met, no definite plan can be given for a garden. A plan should be 
drawn on paper and the location of each crop decided upon. As a 
general rule, the rows should run north and south, but it is more 


Ficgurp 2.—A vacant-lot garden on one of the principal residence streets of Washing- 
ton, . 


important to have the rows run the long way of the garden for con- 
venience in cultivating. Figure 3 shows a well-planned garden. 

It is essential that the garden be so arranged that the tall-growing 
crops will not shade the smaller ones. 


PREPARATION OF THE SOIL 


With the location of the garden settled, the first step is the prepa- 
ration of the soil. First, remove anything that would interfere with 
the plowing or spading of the soil. If the location is the home -back 
yard it is assumed that the ground is free from débris and ready to 
be broken up. If the garden is to be located on a vacant lot it is 
probable that there will be stones, broken bricks, tin cans, and other 
trash to be gotten rid of. If the quantity of trash is not too great 
it should be hauled to some dump, but if there is so much of it as to 
make its removal expensive it may be piled on one side or one end 
of the lot. In some cases stone fences have been built along the out- 
side of lots from the stones that were scattered over the ground, 
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This cleaning-up process requires considerable work and should be 
done whenever the weather will permit prior to preparation for 
planting. 

The next step in the garden-making process will be to plow or 
spade the ground. If the land is in sod it should be turned in the 
fall so that the sods will rot. Heavy clay soils should be turned up 
loosely and allowed to lie exposed to the freezing and thawing of 


Figure 3.—Long straight rows of vegetables which add attractiveness to a garden and 
lessen the labor of cultivation. Note how this garden has produced these results 


the winter months. In all cases manure should be turned under if 
it can be secured. If the surface soil is so hard that it can not be 
spaded or plowed to advantage a pick or a mattock should be used and 
the ground broken to a depth of 8 or 10 inches. Plenty of manure 
is about the only thing that will bring a soil of this character into 
condition. The supply of manure in cities is now quite limited, and 
the city gardener should make arrangements early in the season to 
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et what he needs. It is assumed that the average back-yard garden 
is about 30 by 60 feet in size. About 1 ton of stable manure can be 
spaded into the soil of a plot of this size each year. On soil which 
has not been worked before and which is especially heavy and wanting 
in organic matter a larger quantity of manure can be used. Street 
sweepings are not desirable, as they frequently contain considerable 
oil. Sawdust and planing-mill shavings should not be used on gar- 
den land. Leaves may be mixed with heavy soils, but it is best to 
have them fairly well rotted before they are applied to the land. 

Early breaking and exposure to frost is the best method of getting 
land that has not been under cultivation for a number of years in 
shape for planting. Sandy soils do not benefit by freezing and thaw- 
ing as do the heavy clay soils, and in all cases precautions must be 
taken so that the soil will not wash away during heavy rains. It is 
a very good plan to plow or spade the land in the autumn, sow rye 
upon it, and then turn the rye under early in the spring. 

In regions where the soil is very sandy it is often necessary to keep 
the surface covered with coarse manure or with some material to 
prevent it from blowing away. If this precaution is not taken the 
entire surface soil will be blown off to the depth of the plowing. In 
the spring the coarser part of the covering should be raked off 
before pulverizing and fitting the surface for planting. 

Nothing is gained by working the land before it is sufficiently dry 
in the spring. In sections where the ground freezes hard during 
winter no harm will be done by plowing it in the fall or during 
the early winter when quite wet, as the freezing will correct any 
injury; but land that is worked when too wet in the spring will be 
injured for the entire season. The usual test is to press a small quan- 
tity of the soil in the palm of the hand. If it is too wet for working 
it will adhere in a solid mass and retain the imprint of the hand, 
but if dry enough to work it will crumble apart of itself. 

When the test shows its fitness for working, land that was plowed 
or spaded in the fall should be thoroughly harrowed, raked, hoed, 
or forked over to a depth of 4 or 5 inches, in order to fit it for 
planting. The more carefully this part of the work is done the easier 
it will be to care for the crops during the growing season. Land 
that was not worked in the fall should be plowed or spaded as soon 
as it dries out sufficiently in the spring, and the top should be 
thoroughly fitted, as previously suggested. 


USE OF ASHES ON GARDEN SOILS 


Gardeners frequently ask whether it is advisable to use coal and 
wood ashes on garden soils. The use of coal ashes on heavy clay 
soils will tend to lighten them, but the ashes should be screened be- 
fore they are applied, in order to remove any clinkers or cinders. 
They should then be spread evenly upon the land and thoroughly 
mixed with it. Coal ashes have little value as a fertilizer, their use 
being mainly to loosen the soil and make it more workable. 

Wood ashes that are produced by the burning of hardwoods, such 
as oak and hickory, frequently contain as much as 7 per cent of 
sea and also a little lime, and for this reason are a valuable ferti- 
izer. Wood ashes produced by the burning of pine and other soft- 


woods, and hardwood ashes that have been exposed to the weather 
and have had their potash leached from them, have comparatively 
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little value as a fertilizer. Not more than 50 pounds of reasonably 
dry. unleached hardwood ashes should be applied to a plot of ground 
30 by 60 feet in size, and these should be well mixed with the soil. 
‘ LIMING GARDEN SOILS 

Lime improves the texture of certain heavy soils, but its exces- 
sive use may prove injurious to most garden crops. As a general 
rule asparagus, celery, beets, spinach, and sometimes carrots are 
benefited by the moderate use of lime, especially on soils that are 
naturally deficient in lime. Most of the garden vegetables do best 
on soils that are slightly acid, and all veget: ables are injured by the 
application of lime in excess of their requirements. For this reason 
it should be applied only where it is definitely shown by actual test to 
be necessary, and in no case should it be applied in large quantities. 
As a matter of fact most garden soils that are in a high state of fer- 
tility do not require the: addition of lime. With good drainage, plenty 
of manure in the soil, and the moderate use of commercial fertilizers, 
the growth requirements of nearly all vegetables may be fully met. 

Where lime is applied it should be spread following plowing and 
should be well mixed with the topsoil by harrowing. (Fig. 4.) 
It should not be applied at the same time as, or mixed with, commer- 
cial fertilizers or manure, on account of the chemical changes that 
take place resulting in the loss of nitrogen, and thus destroying 
the effectiveness of the fertilizers. Lime should not, as a rule, be 
applied in the fall, on account of its becoming leached from the 
soil during the winter. Any of the various forms of lime such as 
hydrated lime and air-slaked lime may be used. In some cases 
the unburned but finely ground limerock is used, but its action is 
slower than that of the burned lime. Finely ground oyster shells 
and marl are frequently used as a substitute for lime. Lime should 
not be used on land that is being planted to potatoes because of its 
influence on the development of potato scab. 


USE OF MANURE ON GARDEN LAND 

The use of barnyard manure on garden land has already been 
mentioned, but too much stress can not be placed upon this impor- 
tant point. The most successful commercial gardeners not only follow 
the practice of plowing or spading under large quantities of manure, 
but they stack up manure to rot and apply the rotted manure as a top- 
dressing when fitting the land for planting. Beans, tomatoes, and 
pot: toes may be injured by the use of too much manure, but it is prac- 
tically impossible to have the land too rich for most garden crops. 

Poultry and pigeon manures are excellent fertilizers for the gar- 
den, but must be used sparingly as they are very strong and are liable 
to burn the crops. These manures should be kept under shelter 
until used and then should be well mixed with the soil, care being 
taken that no lumps of the manure come in direct contact with 
the seeds. Not more than 200 pounds of poultry or pigeon manure 
should be applied to a garden plot 30 by 60 feet in size. 

Sheep manure is sold by florists and seedsmen and is an excellent 
fertilizer for garden crops. Like poultry manure, it is very strong 
and should be used sparingly. A little pulverized sheep manure 
sprinkled along the rows and worked into the soil will give the 
plants a vigorous growth. 
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COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS 


The use of commercial fertilizers is advisable, especially where 
plenty of stable or barnyard manure can not be procured. As a rule, 
fertilizers should be sown broadcast and thoroughly harrowed or 
raked into the upper 3 inches of soil. Where applied underneath 
the rows the fertilizer should be well mixed with the soil before the 
seeds are planted. Great care must be taken in the use of commercial 
fertilizers in a small garden, as there is always a tendency to use too 
much and thereby do more injury than good. From 40 to 60 
pounds of a standard fertilizer, such as is used by truck gardeners, 
may be applied to a plot of ground 30 to 60 feet in size. A fertilizer 
containing about 5 per cent nitrogen, 8 per cent phosphoric acid, 





Figure 4.—Applying lime to a garden after plowing and before harrowing 


and 5 per cent potash or one containing about 7 per cent nitrogen, 
6 per cent phosphoric acid, and 5 per cent potash is good. 

Commercial fertilizers may be used in very moderate quantities 
as a side dressing for most growing crops. Nitrate of soda is fre- 
quently used in this manner, especially with crops that are grown 
for their leaf and stem development rather than for fruit. Where 
used as a side dressing it is best to apply the fertilizer a short dis- 
tance from the plants but where the small feeder roots will reach it. 
The fertilizer should be worked into the soil immediately. 

It should be remembered that the best results are obtained by the 
use of commercial fertilizers where there is plenty of manure or 
organic matter in the soil. All sods and weeds and the remains of 
garden plants that are not infected with disease should be turned 
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:8 | FARMERS 
-under or composted in one corner of the garden, in order to form 
‘material with which to enrich the soil. 


TOOLS 

Elaborate or expensive tools are not necessary for the cultivation 
of a small garden; in fact, a spade or a spading fork, a hoe, a steel 
rake, and a line with two stakes to fasten it to are all that are 
‘required. A garden trowel and a watering can may be added to 
‘advantage but are not absolutely necessary. A wheelbarrow, a wheel 
cultivator, and a seed drill are desirable for the larger gardens and 
‘might be procured and used jointly by several gardet ners in a neigh- 
borhood. After the sri is broken and in shape for planting, the 
hoe and the steel rake are the important tools for a small garden. 


SEEDS 


A comparatively small quantity of seeds 1s required for planting 
the average city garden, but these should be procured in ample time 
and should be of the highest quality obtainable. The best are the 
cheapest in the long run. Garden seeds should not be wasted; 
only enough should be planted to insure a perfect stand. Any seeds 
that are left over should be stored in a ventilated tin or glass con- 
tainer, to protect them from mice until needed for later planting. 

The particular variety of any crop to plant will depend upon loca 
conditions. There are usually experienced persons in each com- 
munity who can be relied upon for advice as to the best varieties to 
plant in that section, A number of the seed houses offer special garden 
seed collections adapted to various conditions and sizes of gardens. 


STARTING EARLY PLANTS 

Half the pleasure and profit of a garden is derived from having 
something to use just as early in the spring as possible. In many 
¢ities and towns each year the local greenhouse men grow thousands 
of plants which are sold to home gardeners at very reasonable 
wrices. It often happens, however, that home gardeners do not have 
opportunity to purchase well-grown plants, so they must start 
their own supply of early plants in the house or in a hotbed if they 
desire to have their crop mature early. Among the garden crops 
that may be started to advantage in this manner are tomatoes, early 
eabbage, peppers, eggplant, and lettuce. Even cucumbers, melons, 
squashes, beets, snap beans, Lima beans, and sweet corn may be 
started indoors by using flowerpots, paper bands, or berry boxes to 
hold the soil. Early southern- -grown plants of cabbage, tomato, pep- 
per, and onion are now being used extensively by northern gardeners. 
Where just a few tomato ‘and cabb: age plants are desired, the seeds 
may be sown in a cigar box or in a shallow tin pan with a few 
holes punched in the bottom for dr: ainage. A very good plan is to 
secure a soap box and saw off about 3 inc hes of the bottom portion to 
form a tray. If the tgp has been saved it can be nailed on and the box 
again sawed, forming a second tray. Any shallow box (fig. 5) that 
may be fitted into the window aT. living room where there is a 
reasonable amount of sunlight will answer ‘for starting early plants. 
' After filling the trays with sifted soil, smooth off even with the top 
and slightly firm down the soil in the trays by means of a small 
piece of board. Use the edge of a ruler or a strip of thin board 
(fig. 6) to form. little grooves or furrows in the soil in which to plant 
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Ficurp 6.—Starting early plants; preparing the seed box 


the seeds. These little rows should be about 2 inches apart and 
one-fourth inch deep. Scatter the seeds of tomato, early cabbage, 
pepper, and eggplant, as shown in Figure 7, very thinly in the rows, 
and cover them by sifting a small quantity of soil over the entire 
surface. Smooth the top of the soil gently and water very lightly. 
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at about 70° F. If conditions are kept right, the seedlings will ap- 
pear in five to eight days after the seed is planted. From this time 
on the plants will need constant care, especially as regards water- 
ing. Owing to the fact that the light from a window comes from 
one side only, the seedlings will draw toward the glass, and the 
box should be turned each day so as to keep the plants from grow- 
ing crooked. Just as soon as the little plants are large enough to 
handle they should be transplanted to other boxes and given 2 or 3 
inches of space in each direction. 

Where the required number of plants is too great for growing 
in window boxes, a hotbed or a coldframe may be provided. The 
asual method of constructing a hotbed is first to dig a shallow pit 
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Ficure 7.—Starting early plants; sowing seed in the window box 


8 to 18 inches deep, according to locality, and pack it full of fer- 
menting stable manure. The manure before being placed in the 
pit should be turned over once or twice in a pile in order to insure 
even heating. It may then be packed into the hotbed pit and 
tramped uniformly. Standard hotbed sash are 3 feet in width and 
6 feet in length, and the size of the bed should be made to suit the 
number of sash employed. A framework of boards 18 to 24 inches 
high at the back and about 12 inches high in front is placed over 
the manure-filled pit to support the sash. (Fig. 8.) 

About 3 or 4 inches of fine garden loam is spread evenly over the 
manure, and the bed is allowed to stand four or five days to warm 
up before any seed is sown. At first the temperature of the bed 
will run rather high, and it is best to delay planting the seeds in it 
until it begins to decline. This can best be determined by placing 
a thermometer with the bulb about 3 inches below the surface of the 


The box should then be placed where the temperature will remain. 
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soil and watching it until the temperature falls below 85° F. before 
planting the seeds. 

if glazed sash are not available for covering the hotbed, heavy 
muslin may be used instead; the glass, however, makes the most 
desirable form of covering. Care must be taken to give the bed 
suflicient ventilation to prevent overheating, as it is liable to heat 
up rapidly when the sun shines full upon the glass. Watering should 
be done during the early part of the day and the bed given enough 
air so that the plants will dry off before night. The bed should 
be closed before evening, in order to conserve enough heat to carry 
it through the night in good condition. If the weather should turn 
severely cold, a covering of straw, blankets, or canvas may be thrown 
over the bed to protect it. 

A coldframe is constructed in exactly the same manner as a hotbed, 
with the exception that no manure is placed beneath it to supply heat. 


FigukE 8.—Preparation of a sash-covered frame for starting early plants 


Before the plants are set in the garden, from either the hotbed or 
the coldframe, they should be gradually hardened to outside condi- 
tions by giving them more ventilation each day. Finally, remove 
the sash entirely on bright days and replace them for the night. 
The aim should be to produce strong healthy plants that will make 
a quick start when placed in the garden. 


PLANTING ZONES 


Tables 1 and 2, together with the frost-zone maps (figs. 9 and 
10), are based upon records of the United States Weather Bureau 
covering a period of 20 years and are intended to serve as a guide 
for determining the earliest dates that the various garden crops 
may be planted in the spring, also the latest dates that it will be safe 
to plant certain crops and have them mature before the first killing 
frost in the autumn. It should be borne in mind that there is a 
difference of several days in the frost occurrence within each zone; 
this is due to differences in altitude and latitude and also to the 
proximity of bodies of water and large tracts of timber. 
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Owing to the varied character of the Rocky Mountain and Pacific 
coast regions, it is not practical to present the planting informa- 
tion in zone form, as there may be a very great difference in the 
dates of killing frosts in the same general locality, on account of ele- 


Ficurn 9.—Outline map of the United States, showing zones based on the average date of 
the last killing frost in spring. The time of planting for the various vegetables is 
determined for each section by the dates given on this map 


Figure 10.—Outline map of the United States, showing zones based on the average date of 
the first killing frost in the autumn. The latest safe dates for planting vegetables in 
the autumn are determined by the dates given on this map 


vation. Gardeners on the Pacific coast should be guided by the ex- 
perience of competent persons in their own neighborhood. The 


coast region of Oregon and Washington is so influenced by ocean 
currents that a separate map would have to be designed to meet its 


requirements. 
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TaBLe 2.—Latest safe dates for planting vegetables for the fall 
shown in Figure 9 
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Zone C | Zone D | Zone E | Zone F | Zone G 
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1 Zones A and B are sections in which many vegetables are planted late in the fall to form the winter # 
garden or early spring garden. si 


In zones A, B, C, and parts of zone D of the eastern United States, 
cabbage, turnip, spinach, kale, collard, and certain varieties of § 
onion may be grown in the open ground throughout the winter. I 


certain parts of zone E spinach and kale may be grown all winter. 
In zone F such crops as sweetpotato, melons, eggplant, and pep-& 
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last killing frost. 

Beets, Swiss chard, carrots, lettuce, peas, cauliflower, and sweet 
corn may be planted about the date of the last killing frost. 

Beans, parsnips, salsify, melons, cucumbers, tomatoes, and sweet- 
potato plants may be planted after the last killing frost. 

The heat-loving plants, such as peppers, eggplant, Lima beans, 
and the squashes, should not be planted in the open until the ground 
has thoroughly warmed, which will be two to four weeks after the 
last killing frost. 

There are a number of crops, such as snap beans, lettuce, radishes, 
and beets, that should be planted at intervals in order to insure 4 
continuous supply throughout the season. In the case of snap beans 


as many as five different plantings may be had in some sections, It 
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the southern part of the United States special attention should be 
given to the planting of the semihardy crops, such as spinach, kale, 
and cabbage, during the autumn, in or ‘der to have a supply through- 
out the winter. 

By following the planting dates given in Table 2 (see also fig. 10), 
the various crops will mature during average years; however, there 
may be seasons when the first killing frost in the autumn occurs 
eariier than usual and some of the later plantings will be lost. The 
late planting of vegetables prolongs the season of usefulness and is 
worth a chance. 


GENERAL CARE OF THE GARDEN 


A garden bears close acquaintance, and the successful gardener 
is the one who keeps in close contact with his crops throughout the 
entire growing season. <A visit to the garden during the e arly morn- 
ing while the dew hangs heavily upon every plant will reveal the 
happenings of the night. Perhaps some insect attack has started or 
some injury has occurred which requires immediate attention. A 

garden requires a little attention almost every day and responds in 
direct proportion to the care bestowed upon it. The size of the 
garden should be such that its care will not prove a burden. A small 
garden intensively cultivated is much better than a larger one which 
is allowed to grow to weeds. 
HOLDING MOISTURE 

The frequent stirring of the surface soil with a steel rake will 
stimulate the growth of the crops and control weeds. The surface 
should be stirred after a rain just as soon as the ground is dry 
enough to work. The stirring of the soil is primarily in order to 
kill weeds, but there is need of maintaining a loose friable condition 
and avoiding packing of the soil even where no weeds are present. 
The roots of plants require air as re as moisture, and frequent stir- 
ring of the surface soil admits the air and at the same time conserves 
moisture. Shallow cultivation deatug dry weather forms what is 
known as a soil mulch, preventing the esc: ape of moisture. 

WATERING 

Artificial watering, if properly applied, will prove a decided ad- 
vantage during dry periods, but may prove an injury if not properly 
done. F requent light sprinkling of the garden is injurious. The 
proper method is to soak the soil thoroughly about once each week, 
preferably during the evening, and then loosen the surface by 
cultivation as soon as the soil is dry enough to work. No more water 
should be applied until absolutely necessary; then another soaking 
should be given. On a small scale the water may be applied by 
means of a sprinkling can. Where available, a garden hose is effec- 
tive, and overhead sprinkler systems are frequently employed to 
advantage. Perhaps the best method for applying the water is 
to open ‘slight furrows alongside the rows of plants and allow the 

water to flow gently along these furrows. 

After the water has all soaked into the soil the wet earth in the 
furrows should be covered with dry soil to prevent baking. Where 
seeds are to be sown during a period of drought a slight furrow may 
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be opened and filled with water; then, after the water has soaked 
into the soil, the seeds may be sown and covered with dry earth. 
This method will insure a good stand of plants, as the moisture feeds 
upward in the soil, like the oil in a lamp wick. 


DISEASES AND INSECTS 


Garden crops are subject to attack by a number of insects and 
diseases. Preventive measures are best, but if an attack occurs and 
the city gardener is not familiar with the insect or disease and the 
proper treatment to protect his crops he is advised to consult the 
local garden leader or write immediately to the Extension Division 
of the State College of Agriculture. The United States Department 
of Agriculture has bulletins containing the necessary information 
on garden insects and diseases, and these can be procured free upon 
request.’ 

Small compressed-air sprayers that may be carried by a strap 
over the shoulder of the operator are very satisfactory for use in the 
small garden. One of these sprayers will serve for several gardeners 
in a single neighborhood, and the original cost is reasonable. Wher- 
ever poisons are used in the fight against garden insects great care 
must be taken to see that they are stored in a safe place where there 
will be no chance of persons or animals becoming poisoned. Garden 
products such as snap beans should not be sprayed or dusted with 
poisons after the edible portions form. 

Poisons may be applied in powdered form to a number of the 
garden crops, including potatoes, by means of a small burlap or 
cheesecloth bag, the poison being dusted upon the plants when they 
have dew upon them. This can be done in the morning before the 
plants have dried or late in the evening after the dew has begun to 


form. 
CROPS FOR THE CITY HOME GARDEN 


As a rule not more than 10 or 12 different kinds of vegetables 
should be grown in the city home garden. These should be chosen 
from the standpoint of securing the greatest food value from a lim- 
ited area. Certain of the very important food crops, such as pota- 
toes, peas, and sweet corn, require too much space for the small city 
garden, but should be included wherever the available space will 
permit. 

Owing to the extreme variation of local conditions, no definite 
plan can be given for the city home garden, and each gardener will 
have to select the crops to be grown according to his soil, space, and 
the requirements of his family. By careful planning and by keeping 
every foot of garden space fully occupied a great quantity of produce 
can be secured from a comparatively small plot of ground. A suc- 
cession of plantings of certain vegetables will produce a continuous 
supply, while others may be grown between the main crops, thus 
making the land do double duty. There is a tendency on the part 
of many persons to plant too heavily to lettuce and radishes. As a 
matter of fact a supply of these vegetables can be grown in the rows 
between the plants or hills of other crops. Most beginners attempt 
too many varieties and kinds of vegetables. They would do better 





1¥or additional information on the insects and diseases of garden vegetables, see 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1371, Diseases and Insects of Garden Vegetables, 
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to confine themselves to a few standard sorts, leaving the novelties 
to those who have plenty of land at their disposal. 

It is assumed that the average space available for the city vege- 
table garden will not exceed 30 by 60 feet. Many gardens in back 
yards are smaller, while others located on vacant lots may include 
one-fourth acre or more. The size of the garden will determine 
largely the crops to be grown. The following cultural directions 
are based on average conditions and are subject to some modifica- 
tion to suit the locality. 

BEANS 

The bean crop stands at the head of the list in importance for 
the city garden, especially from the standpoint of producing a large 
quantity of food quickly on a limited space. The food value of the 
bean, in all forms, is also very high, and it may be grown under a 
wide range of conditions. 

String beans, or snap beans in bush form, are the most popular 
for planting in the small garden. The seed should not be planted 
until the ground is fairly warm and the danger of frost safely 
passed. Stringless Green-Pod, Bountiful, Currie Rustproof Wax, 
and Refugee Wax are the leading early varieties of bush beans. 
Where space is limited the bush varieties can be planted in rows 24 
inches apart, with the individual plants 3 or 4 inches apart in the 
row. Three or even four plantings at intervals of two or three 
weeks should be made, in order to insure a continuous supply. In 
sections where the first autumn frost does not occur until about the 
Ist of October a late or fall crop of snap beans can be grown to 
advantage, the seed being planted about the first week in August. 

A half pint of seed of snap beans will plant about 100 feet of row 
with four seeds to a hill and the hills 12 inches apart. A hundred 
feet of row will be sufficient for one planting to supply the average 
family. If four plantings are made 1 quart of seed will be required. 

Pole or climbing beans should be planted in every garden where 
space will permit. The variety known as Kentucky Wonder pro- 
duces a plentiful supply that can be eaten pod and all while they 
are tender, as shelled beans when more mature, and as dry beans 
after they ripen. Pole or climbing Lima beans are adapted to a 
wide range of territory and can often be grown on a division fence, 
on a trellis covering the kitchen porch, or on an outbuilding. Figure 
11 shows a street fence which is being made to support a fine 
crop of Lima beans. Bush Lima beans are less particular in their 
soil and climatic requirements, but are cnnisdwend by many persons 
to be of finer quality than the pole varieties. 

Lima beans require a richer soil than string or snap beans, and 
the seed should not be planted until the ground is quite warm, fully 
a week later than snap beans. All beans should be planted com- 
paratively shallow, especially on clay or heavy soils. On light or 
sandy soils beans may be covered from 114 to 2 inches. Beans will 
not start well if planted in wet soil or if covered too deeply. 

In case the soil should become packed by heavy rains before the 
plants appear, it is a good plan to break the crust over the row by 
means of a steel rake, great care being taken that the rake teeth 
do not go deep enough to injure the sprouting beans. Beans should 
not be worked .when their leaves are wet with dew or rain, as this 
has a tendency to spread disease. 
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In case more beans are grown than are required for summer use, 
the young, tender pods may be canned for winter. Any beans that 
become too old for immediate use should be allowed to ripen and 
be saved for planting the next season or for cooking as dry beans, 
Colored dry beans are as good as white, both in flavor and nutritive 

value, in spite of a rather general popular belief to the contrary, and 
none of them should be wasted. 
ROOT CROPS 

The root crops, including beets, carrots, parsnips, salsify, turnips, 
and radishes, form a group of very important food crops for the 
small garden. The soil requirements and general culture are very 
much the same for all the root crops, and for that reason they are 
considered collectively. The soil for root crops should be quite 

























Figure 11.—Lima beans growing on the outside of a garden fence 


rich, and it should also be spaded or plowed deep and made fine and 
mellow the full depth that is broken. These root crops will all with- 
stand slight frosts and may be planted very early in the spring. 
Root crops are especially desirable for the small garden on account 
of the fact that the rows may be as close together as 12 or 14 inches 
and the plants 3 or 4 inches apart in the row, making it possible 
to grow a large quantity of food on a small area. 


BEETS 


An ounce of beet seed will be sufficient for the ordinary city gar- 
den. Beets may be planted almost as soon as the ground can be 
worked in the spring. Make the soil fine and mellow, then lay off the 
row about 1 inch ss using the rounded end of the hoe handle to 
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make the little furrow. What are commonly called beet seeds are 
feally fruits each containing two or three seeds, and for that reason 
too many should not be put. in. Eight or ten to the foot of row are 
sufficient. Cover the seeds about 1 inch and rake the surface smooth 
over the row. If the seeds are good and the weather favorable the 
plants should appear in about 10 days after planting. They should 
be thinned to about 3 inches in the row, but if not too thick to start 
with they may be allowed to reach a height of about 3 or 4 inches 
before thinning, and the thinnings may be used for beet greens. 
Any skips or spaces can be filled in by transplanting plants that are 
removed from other parts of the row. A row 50 feet long will furnish 
enough early beets to supply the ordinary family. A second plant- 
ing may be made about four weeks after the first. A late planting 
should be made about six or eight weeks before the first autumn 
frosts. Any beets that are left in the garden at the end of the season 
should be stored for winter use. 

Crosby’s Egyptian and Detroit Dark Red are considered among 
the best varieties for the home garden. 


CARROTS 


One-fourth ounce of carrot seed will be more than enough to plant 
50 feet of row early in the spring and to make another similar plant- 
ing later for fall use and storage. Plant the seeds rather thickly, 15 
or 20 to the foot, and cover them with about half an inch of light soil, 
but not more than one-fourth of an inch in heavy soil. Thin to 2 
or 21% inches in the row as soon as they are large enough to handle. 
If desired, the plants may be left a little closer, then thinned a second 
time when the first of the young carrots are about half an inch in 
diameter. The young carrots that are thinned out may be used on 
the table as creamed baby carrots and are very fine. Late-planted 
arrots may remain in the ground until after the first frosts of 
autumn and then dug, topped, and stored in moist sand for winter 
use. 

Oxheart, Chantenay, and Danvers Half-Long are common varieties. 


PARSNIPS 


A 10-cent packet, or about one-eighth of an ounce, of parsnip seed 
will be sufficient to plant for the “ordinary family. Be sure that 
the seed is fresh, as it loses its vitality if kept over until the second 
year. Plant the same as carrots and thin to 3 or 4 inches in the row. 
Parsnips require a deeply prepared and very rich soil for their best 
development. 

Parsnips may remain in the ground where grown during the win- 
ter or until wanted. It may be best, however, to dig part of the 
roots late in the fall before the ground freezes and store them for 
winter use. 

In the North parsnips are planted quite early and given the entire 
season to develop and are used mainly during the winter and spring. 
In the South they may be planted quite arly and used as a spring 
vegetable, and then another planting made for a fall crop. The later 
planting is usually made in August or September, when the late 
summer rains occur. 

Hollow Crown and Guernsey are among the best varieties. 
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SALSIFY, OR VEGETABLE OYSTER 


Salsify requires practically the same cultural treatment as pars- 
nips. It is not grown extensively in the home gardens of the South- 
ern States, but is primarily a northern crop. Salsify may remain in 
the ground during the winter, or a part may be dug late in the fall 
and stored in a bed or box of moist sand for winter use. 

The Sandwich Island is the leading variety. 


TURNIPS 


Throughout the Northern States turnips are planted as a late- 
season crop, the seed being sown from July 10 to August 1 and 
the crop harvested after the first heavy frosts. In the Southern 
States turnips are planted in the spring, just as soon as the ground 
can be worked, and the crop is used before the hot weather of sum- 
mer comes on. A late crop is frequently planted in September, the 
roots being cooked in the usual manner, while the young tender tops 
are boiled as greens. 

For the small garden, turnips had best be planted in drills, with 
the rows about 12 inches apart, and the plants should be thinned 
to 2 or 21% inches in the row. The seed should be scattered very 
thinly in the drill and covered very lightly. The plants removed 


in thinning may be used as greens. Turnips will withstand some — 


frost, but their keeping qualities are injured if they are allowed to 
freeze before pulling. If they become frozen in the storage pit they 
should not be disturbed until the weather warms and they gradually 


thaw out. For best results turnips should not actually freeze at any : 


time. 
The Purple-Top Strap-Leaved is a leading variety. 


RADISHES 


Everybody wants a few early radishes in the garden, because they § 
come to maturity quickly and furnish something green and suc- § 
culent for the table. From 10 to 20 feet of row will produce all the 7 
radishes required by a family. The seeds should be sown in a little E 
furrow or drill, about 12 or 15 seeds to the foot, and covered 1 inch. § 








Radishes may also be sown thinly in the drill with beets, carrots, or § 
, y } ’ ’ 
parsnips, as they come quickly and break the surface for the other F 


seedlings. The radishes should be pulled before they are large 
enough to injure the crop with which they are sown, 


Scarlet Globe White-Tipped, French Breakfast, Icicle, and Long é 


Scarlet Short Top are among the leading varieties. 


Where it is desirable to have radishes for a considerable period of § 


time, two or even three plantings at intervals of two weeks should 
be made, or the same result may be attained by the proper selection 
of varieties. There are also varieties of winter radishes that may 
be planted late in the summer for winter use. Long Black Spanish 
and China Rose are large, firm, pungent sorts. 


TOMATOES 


Tomatoes are among the most universally used products of our 
home gardens, and there should be a few plants, no matter how small 
the garden. In order to have tomatoes early, the seeds must be sown 
in the house or hotbed or the plants purchased from some plant 
grower who has the facilities for starting them early. Bonny Best, 
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Earliana, Acme, and Early Detroit are among the leading early 
sorts, while Marglobe and Stone are standard intermediate and late 
varieties. ‘Two small packets of seed, one of an early and one of a 
late variety, will produce enough plants for several family gardens, 
and it may be possible for one person to start the plants for an entire 
neighborhood. If a window box is used for starting early plants of 
various kinds, a portion of the space in this box should be used for the 
tomato plants. Where a window box is not in use a cigar box filled 
with loose soil will serve as a seed bed, but the plants will have to 
be transplanted and given about 3 inches of space both ways as soon 
as they form one or two true leaves in addition to their two small seed 
leaves. Tomato seed comes up in about 8 to 10 days, and the 
seedlings will ordinarily be ready for transplanting in 2 weeks 
after the seed is sown. About 6 to 8 weeks will be required for 
growing the plants from the time of sowing the seed until they are 
ready for setting in the garden. 

A tray of fine, rich soil about 3 inches deep placed in a south win- 
dow of a living room makes a good transplanting bed. The plants 
‘an be grown in quart berry boxes, in 3-inch flowerpots, or in paper 
bands. The essentials are to keep the plants growing rapidly from 
the start and to retain all the dirt attached to their roots when setting 
them in the garden. 

The best method of growing tomatoes in the small home garden is 
by pruning the plants to a single stem, or at most to two stems, and 
tying them to stakes or a trellis, as shown in Figure 12. By this 
method the plants can be set as close as 2 feet apart in each direction. 
When tied to stakes the plants are easy to cultivate. The fruit is 
clean because it is kept off the ground, and the tomatoes ripen earlier 
than when the plants are not pruned or tied to stakes. Any stakes 
that are about 114 inches in diameter and 4 to 5 feet long will answer. 
Frequently the plants are trained to horizontal wires stretched on 
small posts or to a trellis made of laths. 

The tomato plants are pruned by pinching out the side shoots 
(he. 12) as they appear in the axil of the leaf; that is, where it joins 
the main stem. The fruit clusters appear on the opposite side of 
the stem where there is no leaf. The plants are tied to the stakes 
or other support by means of soft twine or with small strips of old 
cotton goods. (Fig. 13.) Jute string is especially suitable for tying 
tomatoes. Loop the string around the stake so that it will not slip 
downward on the stake, and then tie loosely below a leaf node in such 
a manner that the stem will be supported without the string binding 
it and injuring its growth. 

Four to seven fruit clusters will be formed on each plant, and if 
the plants are well cultivated and cared for they will continue to bear 
fruit throughout the season in the northern parts of the country. In 
the South, where the heat of midsummer kills tomato plants, a late 
crop may be planted for fall use. 

SWEET PEPPERS 

Sweet peppers are increasing in favor with home gardeners every- 
where. Six or eight good plants will supply enough for an ordi- 

nary family. In the North, where the growing season is short, 
the plants must be started indoors and should be transplanted twice, 
so as to be quite large by the time the weather is warm enough to 
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set them in the garden. 
frost, and they should not be set out until all danger is past. In the 
South the seed should be sown in the house or in a hotbed, and the 
young plants may be transplanted directly from the seed bed to the 
garden, although better plants will be obtained if they are trans- 
planted first from the seed bed to other boxes or to the hotbed and 
later to the garden. The plants should be handled in the same 
manner as tomatoes, but pepper plants are even more delicate. 

The Ruby King, California Wonder, World Beater, and Chinese 
Giant are standard varieties of the large sweet peppers. Pimento 
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Figure 12.—Training tomatoes to stakes: A, Cutting out the side shoots or branches; 
B, tying the main stem to the supporting stake 


peppers are becoming very popular throughout the Southern States; 
however, they will not mature where the frost-free growing season 
is less than four and one-half months, and they are not profitable 
unless they have at least five months of warm weather for their de- 
velopment. The pimento is adapted to the South, where the sum- 
mers are long, with plenty of hot weather. The green pimento 


peppers have a thick flesh and a pleasant flavor and may be used like 


any sweet pepper. 
winter els: 


When red ripe the pimentos are canned for 





Pepper plants will not withstand any 





and for mixing with cheese to make pimento cheese.:: 
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EGGPLANT 


The seeds of eggplant should be sown indoors at the same time 
that early tomatoes and peppers are planted. The small plants 
should be transplanted to pots or paper bands and kept in the house 
until the weather is quite warm. ‘The plants require a rich, deep 
soil, with plenty of fertilizer. They should be set about 3 feet apart 
each way. Five or six plants will be sufficient to supply the average 
family. 

OKRA, OR GUMBO 

Okra is sown in the open after danger of frost is over and the soil 
has become quite warm, but in the North a few plants for the home 
garden may be started indoors, like tomatoes or peppers. Sow the 
seed a few inches apart in the row and thin the plants to 18 inches to 


Figure 13.—Tomatoes trained to stakes in a back-yard garden 


2 feet apart. Okra is very prolific, and 8 to 10 feet of row will sup- 
ply the needs of an average family. Give frequent shallow cultiva- 
tion until the plants are nearly grown. 

The pods are the part of the plant used for food and should be 
gathered while still crisp and tender. If the pods are removed SO 
= to allow none to ripen, the plants will continue to bear until killed 

frost. 
"The White Velvet, Dwarf Green Prolific, Perkins Mammoth, Long- 
Podded, and Lady Finger varieties are recommended. 


ONIONS 


The usual method of growing onions in the home garden is to 
plant a quart or two of sets just as early in the spring as the ground 
can be worked. Throughout the South the sets may be planted in 
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the autumn and the surface of the ground mulched with fine straw T 
or light manure over the winter. Onions may also be grown from W 
seed, sown in the early autumn in the South and in the early spring ke 
in the North, but as a rule it is more satisfactory to secure a few 
sets for planting. 
Onions require a light, mellow, rich soil. If planted in rows the 
sets (fig. 14) should be placed by hand, root end downward, about F ca 
3 inches apart in the row and covered to a depth of 1 inch. If F kc 
planted in a bed they should be spaced 4 to 6 inches apart in each — 1S 
direction. As a rule, onion sets are not sold under variety names, ca 
but are classed as white, brown, red, or yellow. ga 
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Figure 14.—Planting onion sets; every bulb is placed with the root end downward at © , 
a uniform depth and in straight rows = weal 
= cult 
Southern-grown onion plants are frequently employed for plant-— to fe 


ing in home gardens. These plants are a little less expensive than)  fast« 
sets and usually produce a better grade of mature or keeping onion) retai 
They should be planted in rows 12 to 18 inches apart, with the— can | 
plants 3 to 4 inches apart in the rows. not | 
The Yellow Globe, Yellow Danvers, Red Wethersfield, and Silver-§ after 
skin are among the leading varieties that are planted from seed. 
The Crystal Wax and Red Bermuda varieties of the Bermuda type® K: 
are often grown in the Southern States. : 


Where wanted for green onions, the sets may be planted as 4 Mt 
filler in the rows with other early crops, but where mature onions art 414 | 
desired it is best to plant them alone. Fully grown onions should— ¢,)), 


not be pulled until the tops have broken over and partially ripened tp, ¢ 
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The bulbs should then be pulled and spread in a cool, dry place 
where they will get plenty of air. The mature onions should be 
kept where it is quite cool and dry. 


CABBAGE GROUP 


The cabbage group includes both the early and the late types of 
sabbage, cauliflower, broccoli, kale, collards, Brussels sprouts, and 
kohlrabi. The general cultivation of each member of this group 
is practically the same, and they may be grown in almost any lo- 
ality; in fact, cabbage is one of the most universally grown of our 
garden crops. The important consideration is to have plenty of 
plant food in the soil so that they will make a quick, tender growth. 


EARLY CABBAGE 


Only a few heads of early cabbage should be grown in a small 
city garden. The plants should -be started indoors, but may be set 
in the garden quite early if hardened off a little before setting them. 
In certain sections of the South the early varieties of cabbage may 
be planted in the fall and matured the following spring. The Jersey 
Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, Golden Acre, Glory of Enkhuisen, 
and Copenhagen Market are the leading early varieties. They may 
be set in rows 24 to 30 inches apart and 15 inches apart in the row. 


LATE CABBAGE 


Late cabbage can be planted between the rows of early potatoes 
or after early snap beans, so that double service may be obtained 
from the soil. All Seasons and Danish Baldhead are among the 
best late varieties. They should be planted in rows 30 inches apart 
and 18 inches apart in the row. Cabbage may be stored in a cool, 
dry, well-ventilated cellar or buried in an outdoor pit in the garden. 


CAULIFLOWER 


Cauliflower is much more difficult to grow than cabbage and is 
only adapted to certain soil and climatic conditions which are to be 
found near the seacoast and in limited inland areas. The important 
consideration in growing a spring crop of cauliflower is to have 
it so early that the heads will be formed before the extremely hot 
weather begins. The methods of starting the plants and general 
culture are the same as for early cabbage. When the heads begin 
to form, the leaves should be brought together above the heads and 
fastened by means of a string, so as to shut out the sunlight and 
retain the snowy whiteness of the heads. A fall crop of cauliflower 
can be grown in the same manner as late cabbage. Cauliflower can 
not be stored to advantage, but. should be used within a few days 
after it is gathered. 

KALI 


Kale can be grown either as a spring or a fall crop, and in sections 
where the temperature does not go below zero during the winter 
it can be planted in the fall and will be ready for use during March 
and April. The market gardeners around Norfolk, Va., grow great 
fields of winter kale, planting the seed in September and cutting 
the crop at any time during the winter when the ground is free 
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from snow and ice. About 50 or 60 feet of row in the home garden 
may be planted during the late summer for fall and winter use, 
Kale is not stored, but is left growing until wanted for use. 





COLLARDS 


No southern garden would be quite complete without a small 

lot of collards for late fall and early winter use. Collards are a 
uaty form of cabbage which produce a cluster of very tender leaves 
that are used in much the same manner as cabbage. Throughout 
the South collards are planted during the latter part of the summer 
and the plants are left standing where grown, like late cabbage, 
and are quite hardy; in fact, it is claimed that the flavor is greatly 
improved by a slight freezing. Collards are not recommended for 
planting in the Northern States. A small packet of seeds is all that 
is necessary to start the plants required in a family garden. 

BRUSSELS SPROUTS 

Brussels sprouts are a kind of cabbage that forms a large number 
of buttons or small heads along its stem where the leaves are attached. 
The culture of Brussels sprouts is the same as that of cabbage except 
that the leaves are removed from the lower part of the stem to give 
the buttons more room to develop. 

KOHLRABI 


Kohlrabi is a near relative of cabbage. It forms an enlargement 
of the stem just above the surface of the ground. This portion is 
used in the same way as turnips. 


GREENS AND SALAD PLANTS 


As a general rule, the American people do not eat enough green 
vegetables, commonly referred to as salads. Crops of this class are 


especially adapted to the small garden, as they occupy very little | 


space and will withstand more or less shading. The salad plants re- 
quire a deep, rich soil, with plenty of moisture. They also thrive 
under comparatively cool conditions. 

SWISS CHARD 


Swiss chard resembles the common garden beet in appearance, but 
it does not form an edible root, like the beet, and is grown for its 
large leaves, which are boiled for greens. Beet tops while young 
and tender make good greens, but the leaves of Swiss chard have 
a very excellent flavor and remain tender a long time. As the outer 
leaves are removed the plants keep on forming new leaves in the 
center, so that a continuous supply is provided. 

Swiss chard is planted and cultivated the same as garden beets, 
One-half ounce of seed will be sufficient for the ordinary family of 
five persons. The variety known as Lucullus is considered best 
Plant in the early spring the same as beets, and thin the plants to 


about 6 inches in the row. 
SPINACH 


Spinach thrives in cool weather and should be grown both as 4 
spring and as a fall crop. In the extreme northern part of the 
country only one crop may be grown. In sections where the winters 
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are mild the seed can be planted in the fall and the plants can re- 
main in the ground all winter. For a spring crop, plant in the open 
ground as soon as the soil can be worked. The rows may be as close 
as 7 inches, and 12 to 15 seeds should be sown to a foot of row, the 
plants being thinned so that they will have 114 to 2 inches of space 
for their development. 

Spinach requires a very rich soil in ordér to make it grow quickly. 
A bed 5 feet wide and 30 feet in length and having about eight rows 
running the length of the bed will furnish enough spinach for the 
ordinary family. The entire spinach plant is removed by cutting 
just above the surface of the ground. Four ounces of seed is suffi- 
cient for a bed of 5 to 30 feet in size. Spinach is especially desirable 
as a part of the diet in the early spring. 


CELERY 


There is nothing particularly difficult about growing celery after 
the plants are started. The celery seed bed requires very careful 
watering until the plants are up and large enough to transplant. 
As a rule, it wilt be best for city gardeners to purchase plants that 
are ready for setting in the garden. Celery requires a rich soil 
and plenty of moisture. 

Golden Plume and Easy Bleaching are among the best varieties 
for the home garden. 

LETTUCE 

No early garden would be complete without a bed of lettuce; how- 
ever, only a small space is necessary to grow plenty for the average 
family. In the old-fashioned garden a small bed was spaded in one 
corner and the seed sown broadcast and raked into the soil just as 
soon as the ground was dry enough to work in the spring. As the 
plants grew and began to crowd one another they were thinned, 
and those that were pulled out were used on the table. Later, when 
the plants became larger, they were cut off just above the ground. 

Lettuce requires very rich soil and plenty of moisture, will nox 
withstand continued hot weather, and is one of the few crops thai 
can be planted in back-yard gardens that are shaded a portion of 
the time. <A 5-cent packet of seed will produce all the plants re- 
quired for the small garden. A good method is to sow the seed in a 
box in the house and transplant the small plants to a bed or to 
rows in the garden. Lettuce is not injured by a light frost, espe- 
cially if the plants have been grown in the open. The seed or plants 
may be planted between other crops that require a longer period for 
their development than lettuce. Two plantings should be made 
in the spring and one in the late summer, in order to have a supply 
for a considerable period. 

Grand Rapids and Early Curled Simpson are the leading varieties 
of loose-leaf lettuce, while Big Boston, Iceberg, New York, Hansen, 
May King, and California Cream Butter are good heading sorts. 

VEGETABLES THAT REQUIRE CONSIDERABLE SPACE IN THE GARDEN 

There are a number of garden vegetables that require too much 
space for growing in the very small home garden. Among those 


included in this group are potatoes, sweetpotatoes, peas, sweet corn, 
squashes, muskmelons, and watermelons. 
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POTATOES 


Potatoes are among the first crops that can be planted in the spring. 
They have no place in a small garden, but where space is available 
they should be included. A peck of seed potatoes, properly cut, 
will plant 300 feet of row and should yield 4 to 5 bushels. The usual 
method is to cut the seed two eyes to each piece, dividing the fleshy 
part of the potatoes as equally as possible. The seed should not be 
cut until the ground is all ready to receive it. Great care should 
be taken to get seed that is free from scab or other diseases. 

Potatoes can be planted in the North just as soon as the frost 
is all out of the ground and the soil dry enough to work. In the 
South the planting date will be governed by the season and the time 
that the young plants will be safe from spring freezes. It generally 
takes three to five weeks after planting in the Southern States for 
the potatoes to come up. In the North they will appear in a shorter 
period if weather conditions are favorable. 


PEAS 


Peas, often called English peas, require considerable space. In 
order to be of real value, at least 15 feet of row should be planted 
for each person in the family. Peas are one of the first crops 
that can be planted in the spring. In the North this planting can 
be made just as soon as the ground can be worked, and two or even 
three plantings should be made in order to have a continuous supply. 
The later plantings rarely yield as well as the earlier ones. In 
the South peas are planted about the same time as early potatoes, 
or a little earlier. 

Peas require a rather rich soil with a little fertilizer added, as 
they make a quick growth. First spade and rake the ground until 
it is fine and mellow, then open a furrow 2 to 3 inches deep with 
the corner of a hoe. Scatter the seeds broadcast in the furrow, 
or space them at the rate of 12 to 15 peas to a foot, and cover them. 
In heavy soils the seeds should not be covered so deeply as in light 
or sandy soils. If the ground is cold, the seeds may be 10 days 
or 2 weeks in coming up, and if there should be a heavy rain meantime 
the crust forming on the surface of the soil should be carefully broken 
over the rows with a steel rake. 

Little Marvel, Alaska, Gradus, and Thomas Laxton are among 
the leading early sorts. The Champion of England and Telephone 
are considered good medium and late varieties. 

The extra-early sorts may be planted with the rows as close as 24 
inches apart where hand cultivation is practiced. The later and 
larger growing varieties require a space of about 3 feet between the 
rows. For securing the best yields the late maturing as well as the 
early maturing sorts should be planted early. 

Several of the early varieties of peas can be grown without sup- 
ports, but they do better if given something to climb on. ‘The late 
varieties for the most part make a strong growth and require sup- 
ports. Brush, where it may be had, woven-wire netting, a wire fence, 
or strings on stakes make satisfactory supports for peas. The sup- 
ports should be in place when the peas come up, in order that the 
plants may climb them from the first. Early spring peas occupy 
the land a comparatively short time and may be followed by late 
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cabbage, beets, turnips, kale, spinach, or some other crop. A plant- 
ing of peas made late in the summer will often give a fall crop that 
is ready for use just before frost in the autumn. 


SWEET CORN 


Sweet corn requires so much space that it should be grown only 
in large gardens. The rows should be at least 3 feet apart and the 
individual plants 15 to 18 inches apart if in drills, and 21% feet 
apart if in hills of three plants each for early varieties and 3 feet 
for late large sorts. Corn requires a rich soil and should not be 

lanted until the ground has warmed considerably. A pint of seed 
will plant 400 to 500 feet of row in either drills or hills. Cover the 
seed 114 to 2 inches deep and thin to three stalks in a hill or to single 
stalks 15 to 18 inches apart in drills. 

Golden Bantam, Early Evergreen, and Howling Mob are leading 
early varieties. Country Gentleman and Stowell Evergreen are 
among the leading medium and late varieties. For a continuous 
supply, plant Golden Bantam as early as possible, then follow in a 
few days with Howling Mob. Two weeks later plant Country 
Gentleman or Stowell Evergreen and follow with additional plant- 
ings of some good late variety every three weeks until midsummer. 


SWEETPOTATOES 


For an early crop, sweetpotato plants are started in a hotbed, and 
they must not be set in the open until all danger of frost is past and 
the ground is well warmed up. They usually thrive best when 
planted on wide ridges some 3 to 4 feet apart and 12 to 15 inches 
apart in the row. Any good garden fertilizer will answer for this 
crop, and it is best applied either in small trenches or to the sur- 
face of the ground before the ridges are thrown up. Frequent shal- 
low cultivation should be given until the vines begin to run. 

The Porto Rico and Nancy Hall are recommended for moist- 
fleshed sorts and the Big-Stem Jersey, Goldskin, and Yellow Jersey 
where dry-fleshed sweetpotatoes are desired. 


VINE GROUP 


The vine group includes cucumbers, summer and winter squashes, 
muskmelons, and watermelons, 

Practically all of the vine crops can be trained to a wire fence or 
trellis or on wire netting. By this method they can be planted along 
a fence or beside a building where there is good sunlight, and the 
vines can be trained up out of the way of other crops. In case canta- 
loupes or squashes are grown on a trellis, it will be necessary to 
support the fruits by means of bagging or cloth slings. 

All of the vine crops require plenty of fertility in the soil. In ad- 
dition to a shovelful of manure and a handful of fertilizer in each 
hill, a small quantity of commercial fertilizer may be worked into 
the soil around each hill after the vines begin to spread over the 
ground. The fertilizer should not be placed closer than a foot from 
the base of the plants and should be scattered over a considerable 
area. The space required by these crops precludes them from the 
small garden except where they are trained on wire or on a trellis, 
as already indicated. Beginners are advised to grow only summer 
squash and cucumber, if any. 
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CUCUMBERS 


One or: two hills will produce enough cucumbers for the average 
family. Each hill should be given about 50 square feet of space, 
or 7 feet in each direction. The hills should be made several days 
before planting, with a shovelful of manure mixed thoroughly with 
the soil of each hill. About a dozen seeds should be scattered in 
each hill and covered to a depth of about an inch. Later, the plants 
should be thinned to two or three in a hill. 

Cucumbers are very susceptible to cold and should not be planted 
until all danger of frost is past. The plants may be started indoors 
by planting ‘the seeds in pots, paper bands, or quart berry boxes 
filled with ‘soil ; then set in the.garden when the weather is warm. 
The young cucumber plants are frequently destroyed by a small 
beetle. The easiest way to protect the plants is by covering the 
hills with fine wire netting. 

Arlington White Spine is a common variety. 


MUSK MELONS 


Muskmelons, usually called cantaloupes, are grown in exactly the 
same way as cucumbers. The Netted Gem, Emerald Gem, Eden 
Gem, Burrell Gem, Early Hackensack, Hearts of Gold, Tiptop, 
Hoodoo, and Hale Best are among the leading varieties. 


WATERMELONS 


Watermelons require too much space for planting in a small gar- 
den. The cultivation of watermelons is practically the same as that 
of squashes. The Kleckley Sweets and Florida Favorite are among 
the best small watermelons for home growing. 


SQUASHES 


Two varieties of summer squashes are suited for growing in city 
gardens. These are the Summer Crookneck and Pattypan. The 
summer squashes are of bush habit of growth and do not require 
much space. Three to five hills of either of the kinds mentioned will 
supply the ordinary family. The hills should be 4 to 5 feet apart. 
Plant 8 or 10 seeds to a hill, covering them to a depth of an inch, and 
when the plants are well established thin them to three in a hill. 

The Hubbard squash and Boston Marrow form true vines and re- 
quire more space than the summer bush varieties. The fruits of the 
summer varieties are used while they are young and tender, but those 
of the fall and winter varieties are allowed to get fully ripe before 
ae gathered and stored. Four or five hills will be sufficient, and 

a space of 10 to 12 feet should be allowed between the hills, 
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RESH VEGETABLES for an average family may 
be grown upon a large back yard or city lot. 


The use of fresh vegetables adds variety to the 
diet and improves the health of the people. 

The production of vegetables at home relieves 
transportation difficulties and solves the marketing 
problem. 

The city home garden utilizes idle land and spare 
time for food production. 


Thousands of acres of idle land that may be used 
for gardens are still available within the boundaries 
of our large cities. 

Some of the problems that confront the city gar- 
dener are more difficult than those connected with 
the farm garden, and it is the object of this bulletin 
to discuss these problems from a practical stand- 
point. 
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Washington, D. C. r Revised June, 1930 
Slightly revised March, 1938 
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Diseases and ins sect 


HE PROBLEMS that confront the city gardener are vastly 
greater than those of the farmer, who is free to select the 
choicest plot of ground upon the farm for his vegetable garden. 
The city-lot or back- yard garden as a rule offers little choice of soil 
or location. The available land is often shaded a part of the day, 
and the soil frequently consists of hard clay or is covered to a depth 
of several inches with cinders, broken stone, or other materials unfit 
for growing plants. The city gardener is usually handicapped by 
lack of practical experience and for want of suitable tools with 
which to do the work. Hand methods must be employed for the 
most part, and numerous local difficulties must be overcome. It is 
possible, however, to grow certain kinds of vegetables under very 
adverse conditions, and the results obtained by many city gardeners 
are truly remarkable. 
The city back-yard or vacant-lot garden provides a supply of 
vegetables at home without transportation or handling costs. Vege- 
tables from the home garden are fresher and more ‘palatable than 
those brought from a distance. Many persons who work in offices, 
stores, and factories have time mornings and evenings that may 
well be devoted to the cultivation of a garde n, thus utilizing spare 
time and idle land for food production. The home vegetable gar- 
den should be a family interest, and all members of the family who 
are able to do so should take part in its cultivation. There is no 
better form of outdoor exercise than moderate working in the home 
garden, and few lines of recreational work will give greater returns 
for the time employed. (Tig. 1.) 


TYPE AND LOCATION OF THE CITY GARDEN 


There are three general types of city vegetable gardens: Back- 
yard gardens, vacant-lot gardens, and community gardens. In locat- 
ing the home garden the back yard or the grounds surrounding 
the dwelling should be given first consider ation, because of the 
convenience ~ both in working the garden and in gathering the 
products as wanted for use. If the grounds around the dwelling 
are too small or too densely shaded, or if the soil is of such a char- 
acter that vegetables can not be grown successfully upon it, the use 
- 
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of a vacant lot in the neighborhood is recommended. (Fig. 2.) 
Community gardens located in the outskirts of the city, where a tract 
of land can be secured, are adapted for the use of f: raibins living in 
apartment houses; also for shopworkers and persons employed by 
large manufacturing concerns. There is a distinct advantage in hav- 
ing the garden located near the home, as much of the work of tend- 
ing it may be done during spare moments, and the garden can be 
protected from theft or from injury by stray animals. 

Do not locate the garden on land upon which the sun does not 
shine for at least five hours each bright day. Do not locate the 
garden on soil where the rock is but a few inches below the surface 
and where there is insufficient moisture. Do not attempt to grow 
a garden where a fill has been made with cinders or broken bricks 
or where the original soil has been buried with materials upon 





ViGuURE 1.—Small back-yard gardens in a residence section of Washington, D. € 


which weeds will not grow. If weeds grow rank and vigorous 
it is a sure sign that the soil is good. Do not plant a garden under 
or near large trees that will steal all the moisture and plant food 
from the crops. The maples and the oaks are the kinds of trees 
that are most injurious to crops planted near them. Do not plant 
a garden on low land where the crops are reasonably sure to be 
lost from overflow. Failure to observe one or more of these precau- 
tions has resulted in disappointment on the part of many gardeners 
Where there is any choice in the selection of a garden ‘location the 
following points should be considered. The land should be level 
or gently sloping toward the south or southeast. The drainage 
should be good, but the land should not be so steep as to wash dur- 
ing rains. The location should be higher than adjoining land, in 
order to safeguard against frost, as frost does most d: amage on the 
lower levels. The ideal soil is a dark sandy loam with a rather 
retentive subsoil. The soil should be deep and should break up loose 
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HOME GARDEN 
and mellow when plowed or spaded. Plenty of organic matter or 
rotted manure should be present in the soil, in order to give it the 
power to retain large quantities of moisture and to carry the crops 
through periods of drought. 

The ideal garden spot is seldom found, but it is often possible to 
choose a location that embodies a number of the more important con- 
ditions and then supply others. The difficulties of the first season 
are greater than those of subsequent years, and a garden plot if 
properly handled will improve with each season’s cultivation. 

On account of the wide variety of local conditions that must be 
met, no definite plan can be given for a garden. A plan should be 
drawn on paper and the location of each crop decided upon. As a 
general rule, the rows should run north and south, but it is more 





Figurp 2.—A yacant-lot garden on one of the principal residence streets of Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


important to have the rows run the long way of the garden for con- 
venience in cultivating. Figure 3 shows a well-planned garden. 

It is essential that the garden be so arranged that the tall-growing 
crops will not shade the smaller ones. 


PREPARATION OF THE SOIL 


With the location of the garden settled, the first step is the prepa- 
ration of the soil. First, remove anything that would interfere with 
the plowing or spading of the soil. If the location is the home back 
yard it is assumed that the ground is free from débris and ready to 
be broken up. If the garden is to be located on a vacant lot it is 
probable that there will be stones, broken bricks, tin cans, and other 
trash to be gotten rid of. If the quantity of trash is not too great 
it siould be hauled to some dump, but if there is so much of it as to 
make its removal expensive it may be piled on one side or one end 
of the lot. In some cases stone fences have been built along the out- 
side of lots from the stones that were scattered over the ground. 
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This cleaning-up process requires considerable yee and should be 
done whenever the weather will permit prior to preparation for 
planting. 

The next step in the garden-making process will be to plow or 
spade the ground, If the land is in sod it should be turned in the 
fall so that the sods will rot. Heavy clay soils should be turned up 
loosely and allowed to lie exposed to he freezing and thawing of 





Figure 3.—Long straight rows of vegetables which add attractiveness to a garden and 
lessen the labor of cultivation. Note how this garden has produced these results 


the winter months. In all cases manure should be turned under if 
it can be secured. If the surface soil is so hard that it can not be 
spaded or plowed to advantage a pick or a mattock should be used 2nd 
the ground broken to a depth of 8 or 10 inches. Plenty of manure 
is about the only thing that will bring a soil of this character into 
condition. The supply of manure in cities is now quite limited, and 
the city gardener should make arrangements early in the season to 
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get what he needs. It is assumed that the average back-yard garden 
is about 30 by 60 feet in size. About 1 ton of stable manure can be 
spaded into the soil of a plot of this size each year. On soil which 
has not been worked before and which is especially heavy and wanting 
in organic matter a larger quantity of manure can be used. Street 
sweepings are not desirable, as they frequently contain considerable 
oil. Sawdust and planing-mill shavings should not be us sed on gar- 
den land. Leaves may be mixed with heavy soils, but it is best to 
have them fairly well rotted before they are applied to the land. 

Early breaking and exposure to frost is the best method of getting 
land that has not been under cultivation for a number of years in 
shape for planting. Sandy soils do not benefit by freezing and thaw- 
ing as do the heavy clay soils, and in all cases precautions must be 
taken so that the soil will not wash away during heavy rains. It is 
a very good plan to plow or spade the land in the autumn, sow rye 
upon it, “and then turn the r ye under early in the spring. 

In regions where the soil is very sandy it is often necessary to keep 
the surface covered with coarse manure or with some material to 
prevent it from blowing away. If this precaution is not taken the 
entire surface soil will be blown off to the depth of the plowing. In 
the spring the coarser part of the covering should be raked off 
before pulverizing and fitting the surface for planting. 

Nothing is gained by wor king the land before it is sufficiently dry 
in the spring. In sections where the ground freezes hard during 
winter no harm will be done by plowing it in the fall or during 
the early winter when quite wet, as the freezing will correct any 
injury; but land that is worked when too wet in the spring will be 
injured for the entire season. The usual test is to press a small quan- 
tity of the soil in the palm of the hand. If it is too wet for working 
it will adhere in a solid mass and retain the imprint of the hand, 
but if dry enough to work it will crumble apart of itself. 

se hen the test shows its fitness for working, land that was plowed 

yw spaded in the fall should be thoroughly harrowed, raked, hoed, 
or forked over to a depth of 4 or 5 inches, in order to fit it for 
planting. The more carefully this part of the work is done the easier 
it will be to care for the crops during the growing season. Land 
that was not worked in the fall should be plowed or spaded as soon 
as it dries out sufficiently in the spring, and the top should be 
thoroughly fitted, as previously suggested, 


USE OF ASHES ON GARDEN SOILS 


Gardeners frequently ask whether it is advisable to use coal and 
wood ashes on garden soils. The use of coal ashes on heavy clay 
soils will tend to lighten them, but the ashes should be screened be- 
fore they are applied, in order to remove any clinkers or cinders. 
They should then be spread evenly upon the land and thoroughly 
mixed with it. Coal ashes have little value as a fertilizer, their use 
being mainly to loosen the soil and make it more workable. 

Wood ashes that are produced by the burning of hardwoods, such 
as oak and hickory, frequently contain as much as 7 per cent of 
potash and also a little lime, and for this reason are a valuable ferti- 
lizer. Wood ashes produced by the burning of pine and other soft- 
woods, and hardwood ashes that have been exposed to the weather 
and have had their potash leached from them, have comparatively 
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little value as a fertilizer. Not more than 50 pounds of reasonably 
dry unleached hardwood ashes should be applied to a plot of ground 
0) by 60 feet in size, and these should be well mixed with the “soil. 


LIMING GARDEN SOILS 


Lime improves the texture of certain heavy soils, but its exces- 
sive use may prove injurious to most garden crops. As a general 
rule asparagus, celery, beets, spinach, and sometimes carrots are 
benefited by the moderate use of lime, especially on soils that are 
naturally deficient in lime. Most of the garden vegetables do best 
on soils that are slightly acid, and all vegetables are injured by the 
application of lime in excess of their requirements. For this reason 
it should be applied only where it is definitely shown by actual test to 
be necessary, and in no case should it be applied in large quantities, 
As a matter of fact most garden soils that are in a high state of fer- 
tility do not require the addition of lime. With good drainage, plenty 
of manure in the soil, and the moderate use of commercial fertilize TS, 
the growth requirements of nearly all vegetables may be fully met. 

Where lime is applied it should be spread following plowing and 
should be well mixed with the topsoil by harrowing. (Fig. 4.) 
It should not be applied at the same time as, or mixed with, commer- 
cial fertilizers or manure, on account of the chemical changes that 
take place resulting in the loss of nitrogen, and thus destroying 
the effectiveness of the fertilizers. Lime should not, as a rule, be 
applied in the fall, on account of its becoming leached from the 
soil during the winter. Any of the various forms of lime such as 
hydrated lime and air-slaked lime may be used. In some cases 
the unburned but finely ground limerock is used, but its action is 
slower than that of the burned lime. Finely ground oyster shells 
and marl are frequently used as a substitute for lime. Lime should 
not be used on land that is being planted to potatoes because of its 
influence on the development. of potato scab. 

USE OF MANURE ON GARDEN LAND 

The use of barnyard manure on garden land has already been 
mentioned, but too much stress can not be placed upon this impor- 
tant point. The most successful commercial gardeners not only follow 
the practice of plowing or spading under large quantities of manure, 
but they stack up manure to rot and apply the rotted manure as a top- 
dressing when fitting the land for planting. Beans, tomatoes, and 
potatoes may be injured by tl.e use of too much manure, but it is prac- 
tically impossible to have the land too rich for most garden crops. 

Poultry and pigeon manures are excellent fertilizers for the gar- 
den, but must be used sparingly as they are very strong and are liable 
to burn the crops. These manures should be kept under shelter 
until used and then should be well mixed with the soil, care being 
taken that no lumps of the manure come in direct contact with 
the seeds. Not more than 200 pounds of poultry or pigeon manure 
should be applied to a garden plot 30 by 60 feet in size. 

Sheep manure is sold by florists and seedsmen and is an excellent 
fertilizer for garden crops. Like poultry manure, it is very strong 
and should be used sparingly. A little pulverized sheep - manure 
sprinkled along the rows and worked into the soil will give the 
plants a vigorous growth. ; 
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COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS 


The use of commercial fertilizers is advisable, especially where 
plenty of stable or barnyard manure can not be procured. As a rule, 
| fertilizers should be sown broadcast and thoroughly harrowed or 

raked into the upper 3 inches of soil. Where applied underneath 
the rows the fertilizer should be well mixed with the soil before the 
seeds are planted. Great care must be taken in the use of commercial 
fertilizers in a small garden, as there is always a tendency to use too 
much and thereby do more injury than good. From 40 to 60 
pounds of a standard fertilizer, such as is used by truck gardeners, 
may be applied to a plot of ground 30 to 60 feet in size. <A fertilizer 
| containing about 5 per cent nitrogen, 8 per cent phosphoric acid, 
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= Ficgure 4.—Applying lime to a garden after plowing and before harrowing 

l 

: and 5 per cent potash or one containing about 7 per cent nitrogen, 

: 6 per cent phosphoric acid, and 5 per cent potash is good. 

. Commercial fertilizers may be used in very moderate quantities 

e | asa side dressing for most growing crops. Nitrate of soda is fre- 

r | quently used in this manner, especially with crops that are grown 

y for their leaf and stem development rather than for fruit. Where 

1 used as a side dressing it is best to apply the fertilizer a short dis- 

9 tance from the plants but where the small feeder roots will reach it. 
The fertilizer should be worked into the soil immediately. 

t It should be remembered that the best results are obtained by the 

y use of commercial fertilizers where there is plenty of manure or 

2 organic matter in the soil. All sods and weeds and the remains of 

8 garden plants that are not infected with disease should be turned 
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under or composted in one corner of the garden, in order to form 
material with which to enrich the soil. 


TOOLS 

Elaborate or expensive tools are not necessary for the cultivation 
of a small garden; in fact, a spade or a spading fork, a hoe, a steel 
rake, and a line with two stakes to fasten it to are all that are 
soon ry A garden trowel and a watering can may be added to 
advantage but are not absolutely necessary. A wheelbarrow, a wheel 
( cultivator, and a seed drill are desirable for the larger gardens and 
might be procured and used jointly by several gardeners in a neigh- 
borhood. After the soil is broken and in shape for planting, the 
hoe and the steel rake are the important tools for a small garden. 


SEEDS 

A comparatively small quantity of seeds 1s required for planting 
the average city garden, but these should be procured in ample time 
and should be of the highest quality obtainable. The best are the 
cheapest in the long run. Garden seeds should not be wasted; 
only enough should be planted to insure a perfect stand. Any seeds 
that are left over should be stored in a ventilated tin or glass con- 
tainer, to protect them from mice until needed for later planting. 

The particul: wv variety of any crop to plant will depend upon local 
conditions. There are usually experienced persons in each com- 
munity who can be relied upon for advice as to the best varieties to 
plant in that section. A number of the seed houses offer special garden 
seed collections adapted to various conditions and sizes of gardens. 


STARTING EARLY PLANTS 

Half the pleasure and profit of a garden is derived from having 
something to use just as early in the spring as possible. In many 
cities and towns each year the local greenhouse men grow thousands 
of plants which are sold to home gardeners at very reasonable 
prices. It often happens, however, that home gardeners do not have 
the opportunity to purchase well-grown plants, so they must start 
their own supply of early plants in the house or in a hotbed if they 
desire to have their crop mature early. Among the garden crops 
that may be started to advantage in this manner are tomatoes, early 
cabbage, peppers, eggplant, and lettuce. Even cucumbers, melons, 
squashes, beets, snap beans, Lima beans, and sweet corn may be 
started indoors by using flowerpots, paper bands, or berry boxes to 
hold the soil. Early southern- -grown plants of cabbage, tomato, pep- 
per, and onion are now being used extensively by northern gardeners. 

Where just a few tomato and cabbage plants are desired, the seeds 
may be sown in a cigar box or in a shallow tin pan with a few 
holes punched in the bottom for drainage. A very good plan is to 
secure a soap box and saw off about 3 inc ches of the bottom portion to 
forma tray. If the top has been saved it can be nailed on and the box 
again sawed, forming a second tray. Any shallow box (fig. 5) that 
may be fitted into the window of a living room where there is a 
reasonable amount of sunlight will answer ‘for st: irting early plants. 

After filling the trays with sifted soil, smooth off even with the top 
and slightly firm down the soil in the trays by means of a small 
piece of board. Use the edge of a ruler or a strip of thin board 
(fig. 6) to form little grooves or furrows in the soil in which to plant 
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Figure 5.—Window box for starting early plants in the house 





FicguRp 6.—Starting early plants; preparing the seed box 


the seeds. These little rows should be about 2 inches apart and 
one-fourth inch deep. Scatter the seeds of tomato, early cabbage, 
pepper, and eggplant, as shown in Figure 7, very thinly in the rows, 
and cover them by sifting a small quantity of soil over the entire 
surface. Smooth the top of the soil gently and water very lightly. 
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The box should then be placed where the temperature will remain 
at about 70° F. If conditions are kept right, the seedlings will ap- 
pear in five to eight days after the seed is planted. From this time 
on the plants will need constant care, especially as regards water- 
ing. Owing to the fact that the light from a window comes from 
one side only, the seedlings will draw toward the glass, and the 
box should be turned each day so as to keep the plants from grow- 
ing crooked. Just as soon as the little plants are large enough to 
handle they should be transplanted to other boxes and given 2 or 3 
inches of space in each direction. 

Where the required number of plants is too great for growing 
in window boxes, a hotbed or a coldframe may be provided. The 
usual method of constructing a hotbed is first to dig a shallow pit 





Figure 7.—Starting early plants; sowing seed in the window box 


8 to 18 inches deep, according to locality, and pack it full of fer- 
menting stable manure. The manure before being placed in the 
pit should be turned over once or twice in a pile in order to insure 
even heating. It may then be packed into the hotbed pit and 
tramped uniformly. Standard hotbed sash are 3 feet in width and 
6 feet in length, and the size of the bed should be made to suit the 
number of sash employed. A framework of boards 18 to 24 inches 
high at the back and about 12 inches high in front is placed over 
the manure-filled pit to support the sash. (Fig. 8.) 

About 3 or 4 inches of fine garden loam is spread evenly over the 
manure, and the bed is allowed to stand four or five di ays to warm 
up before any seed is sown. At first the temperature of the bed 
will run rather high, and it is best to delay planting the seeds in it 
until it begins to decline. This can best be determined by placing 
a thermometer with the bulb about 3 inches below the surface of the 
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soil and watching it until the temperature falls below 85° F. before 
planting the seeds. 

If glazed sash are not available for covering the hotbed, heavy 
muslin may be used instead; the glass, however, makes the most 
desirable form of covering. Care must be taken to give the bed 
suflicient ventilation to prevent overheating, as it is liable to heat 
up rapidly when the sun shines full upon the glass. Watering should 
be done during the early part of the day and the bed given enough 
air so that the plants will dry off before night. The bed should 
be closed before evening, in order to conserve enough heat to carry 
it through the night in good condition. If the weather should turn 
severely cold, a covering of straw, blankets, or canvas may be thrown 
over the bed to protect it. 

A coldframe is constructed in exactly the same manner as a hotbed, 
with the exception that no manure is placed beneath it to supply heat. 





Figure 8.—Vreparation of a sash-covered frame for starting carly plants 


Before the plants are set in the garden, from either the hotbed or 
the coldframe, they should be gradually hardened to outside condi- 
tions by giving them more ventilation each day. Finally, remove 
the sash entirely on bright days and replace them for the night. 
The aim should be to produce strong healthy plants that will make 
a quick start when placed in the garden. 

PLANTING ZONES 

Tables 1 and 2, together with the frost-zone maps (figs. 9 and 
10), are based upon records of the United States Weather Bureau 
covering a period of 20 years and are intended to serve as a guide 
for determining the earliest dates that the various garden crops 
may be planted in the spring, also the latest dates that it will be safe 
to plant certain crops and have them mature before the first killing 
frost in the autumn. It should be borne in mind that there is a 
difference of several days in the frost occurrence within each zone; 
this is due to differences in altitude and latitude and also to the 
proximity of bodies of water and large tracts of timber. 
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Owing to the varied character of the Rocky Mountain and Pacific 
coast regions, it is not practical to present the planting informa- 
tion in zone form, as there may be a very great difference in the 
dates of killing frosts in the same general locality, on account of ele- 





Ficurp 9.—Outline map of the United States, showing zones based on the average date of 
the last killing frost in spring. The time of planting for the various vegetables is 
determined for each section by the dates given on this map 





Ficury 10.—Outline map of the United States, showing zones based on the average date of 
the first killing frost in the autumn. The latest safe dates for planting vegetables in 
the autumn are determined by the dates given on this map 

vation. Gardeners on the Pacific coast should be guided by the ex- 

perience of competent persons in their own ne ighborhood, The 

coast region of Oregon and Washington is so influenced by ocean 
currents that a separate map would have to be designed to meet its 
requirements. 
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Taste 2.—Latest safe dates for planting vegetables for the fall garden in the 
zones’? shown in Figure 9 





: (i Gee oe A 
| Zone C | ZoneD | Zone E | Zone F | Zone G 











Crop 

Bean 

Pole Lima .-.-| Sept. 15 | Aug. 1] July 15 | July 1 

I eras aes Pee se : icon st tele craaenade do.--.| Sept. 1} Aug. 15 |"Aug. 1] July 15 
SN ee ard AE ee ee ges L fT OL sak et se lace a gud e ueabs Lie Do 
Cabbage... - FSS ERE A See _....-----| Sept. 1] Aug. 15 | July 15 | July 1] June 15 
a Pe a ia ote SRE EE COs pee LAO 2s paws ante eaeaca a ae 
Cauliflower... ............ ee ee ee ee ee or ee ee 
Celery : eal ne ee stcacnl Ot, 17 Bent, 1] Agg.: 1 |..-d0..-.) May 1b 
Chard, Swiss. - en Ey oe Si .-| Sept. 15 |-..do....| Aug. 15] Aug. 1] July 15 
Corn, sweet - Aug. 15] Aug. 1j| July 15] July 1] June 15 
Cucumber..-- G6 so 2 00st ao. I as aos 
Eggplant. -- ae z ate ..|July 15] July 1) June 15| June 1 | 
Kale [Ae eee eee . _...----| Nov. 1] Oct. 1] Sept. 15] Sept. 1] Aug. 1 
Lettuce : a OAs Se i ptekuk saab cncegones beeen at ne do._..| Sept. 1 | Aug. 15 | Aug. 1 
Melon: | | 

eee. Ree oP Ae ah A ee oe July 1} July 1) June 15 pastime 

San nee .--------| June 15 | June 1 | May 15| May 1} 
OS OS ee oe ..----| July 15 | July 1] June 15/| June 1] : 
Onion set POs ie ls Sloe do....}...do....} May 15 
Parsley $ : : a ie Nov. 1] Oct. 1); Sept. 1] Aug. 1] July 1 
Parsnip. -..---- : : eae cea ena: ....._ May 15| May 1] Apr. 15 
Recon Se ‘ .-| Nov. 1] Oct. 1] Sept. 1] Aug. 1] July 15 
Lo oe eye : ....---| July 15] July 1) June 15] June 1] 
Potato.......- ‘ ae: ine _...----| Aug. 15 | Aug. 11! July 15] July 1] June 15 
SINR ies cence Beta ' _.......| Oct. 15 | Oct. 1] Sept. 15 | Sept. 1 Aug 
Salsify.....---- June 15} June 1} May 15| May 1/ Apr, 
Spinach-.--- : aise Lots awe ee 1} Sept. 1; Aug. 15 | Aug. 1 
Squash: | 

> ao Be ae _.------------| Aug. 15 | Aug. 1/{ July 15| July 1] June 15 

Vine__- ‘ é eae Be M wencen-eusu-| JUly 15) July 1) June 15} June 1 | 
Sweet potato_--_-- ae : Pn basic Scardendeeotte | Aug. 15 | July 15 |...do.._.| May 1 
‘Tomato......- ec shea - Bed eae sees uae SO scala c sae June 15 | 
TUEED...-.<+.- bbeanieees Sematece a Oct. 15 | Oct. 1] Sept. 1; Aug. 11} July 

1Zones A and B are sections in which many vegetables are planted late in the fall to form the winter 


garden or early spring garden, 


In zones A, B, C, and parts of zone D of the eastern United States, 
cabbage, turnip, spinach, kale, collard, and certain varieties of 
onion may be grown in the open ground throughout the winter. In 
certain parts of zone E spinach and kale may be grown all winter. 
In zone F such crops as sweetpotato, melons, eggplant, and pep- 
pers should be planted only under the most favor: ‘able conditions, as 
the season is sometimes too short for their full development under 
adverse conditions. 

Garden plants are divided into about four more or less distinct 
groups. 

Early cabbage, kale, onion sets, peas, potatoes, spinach, and 

radishes may be planted two weeks before the average date of the 
last killing frost. 

Beets, Swiss chard, carrots, lettuce, peas, cauliflower, and sweet 
corn may be planted about the date of the last killing frost. 

Beans, parsnips, salsify, melons, cucumbers, tomatoes, and sweet- 
potato plants may be planted after the last killing frost. 

The heat-loving plants, such as peppers, eggplant, Lima beans, 
and the squashes, ‘should not be planted in the open until the ground 
has thoroughly warmed, which will be two to four weeks after the 
last killing frost. 

There are a number of crops, such as snap beans, lettuce, radishes, 
and beets, that should be planted at intervals in order to insure a 
continuous supply throughout the season. In the case of snap beans 
as many as five different “plantings may be had in some sections, In 
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the southern part of the United States special attention should be 
given to the planting of the semihardy crops, such as spinach, kale, 
and cabbage, during the autumn. in order to have a supply through- 
out the winter. 

By following the planting dates given in Table 2 (see also fig. 10), 
the various crops will m: iture during average years; however, there 
may be seasons when the first killing frost in the autumn occurs 
eariier than usual and some of the later plantings will be lost. The 
late planting of vegetables prolongs the season of usefulness and is 
worth a chance. 


GENERAL CARE OF THE GARDEN 


A garden bears close acquaintance, and the successful gardener 
is the one who kee ps in close contact with his crops throughout the 
entire growing season. A visit to the garden during the early morn- 
ing while the dew hangs heavily upon every plant will reveal the 
happenings of the night. Perhaps some insect attack has started or 
some injury has occurred which requires immediate attention. A 
garden requires a little attention almost every day and responds in 
direct proportion to the care bestowed upon it. The size of the 
garden should be such that its care will not prove a burden. A small 
garden intensively cultivated is much better than a larger one which 
is allowed to grow to weeds. 

HOLDING MOISTURE 

The frequent stirring of the surface soil with a steel rake will 
stimulate the growth of the crops and control weeds. The surface 
should be stirred after a rain just as soon as the ground is dry 
enough to work. The stirring of the soil is primarily in order to 
kill weeds, but there is need of maint: ining a loose friable condition 
and avoiding packing of the soil even where no weeds are present. 
The roots of plants require air as well as moisture, and frequent stir- 
ring of the surface soil admits the air and at the same time conserves 
moisture. Shallow cultivation during dry weather forms what is 
known as a soil mulch, preventing the esc ape of moisture. 

WATERING 

Artificial watering, if properly applied, will prove a decided ad- 

vantage during dry periods, but may prove an injury if not properly 
done. Fi requent light sprinkling of the garden is injurious. The 
proper method is to soak the soil thoroughly about once each week, 
preferably during the evening, and then loosen the surface by 
cultivation as soon as the soil is “dry enough to work. No more water 
should be applied until absolutely necessary; then another soaking 
should be given. On a small scale the water may be applied by 
means of a “sprinkling can. Where available, a garden hose is effec- 
tive, and overhead sprinkler systems are frequently employed to 
advantage. Perhaps the best method for applying the water is 
to open ‘slight furrows alongside the rows of plants and allow the 
water to flow gently along these furrows. 

After the water has all soaked into the soil the wet earth in the 
furrows should be covered with dry soil to prevent baking. Where 
seeds are to be sown during a period of drought a slight furrow may 
be opened and filled with water; then, after the water has soaked 
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into the soil, the seeds may be sown and covered with dry earth. 
This method will insure a good stand of plants, as the moisture feeds 
upward in the soil, like the oil in a lamp wick. 

DISEASES AND INSECTS 

Garden crops are subject to attack by a number of insects and 
diseases. Preventive measures are best, but if an attack occurs and 
the city gardener is not familiar with the insect or disease and the 
proper treatment to protect his crops he is advised to consult the 
local garden leader or write immediately to the Extension Division 
of the State College of Agriculture. The United States Department 
of Agriculture has bulletins containing the necessary information 
on gi arden insects and diseases, and these can be procured free upon 
request. 

Small compressed-air sprayers that may be carried by a strap 
over the shoulder of the operator are very satisfactory for use in the 
small garden. One of these sprayers will serve for several gardeners 
ina single neighborhood, and the original cost is reason: able. Wher- 
ever poisons are used in the fight against garden insects great care 
must be taken to see that they are stored in a safe place where there 
will be no chance of persons or animals becoming poisoned. Garden 
products such as snap beans should not be sprayed or dusted with 
poisons after the edible portions form. 

Poisons may be applied in powdered form to a number of the 
garden crops, including potatoes, by means of a small burlap or 
cheesecloth bag, the poison being dusted upon the plants when they 
have dew upon them. This can be done in the morning before the 
plants have dried or late in the evening after the dew has begun to 


form. 
CROPS FOR THE CITY HOME GARDEN 


As a rule not more than 10 or 12 different kinds of vegetables 
should be grown in ie city home garden. ‘These should be chosen 
from the standpoint of securing the greatest food value from a lim- 
ited area. Certain of the very import: int food crops, such as pota- 
toes, peas, and sweet corn, require too much space for the small city 
garden, but should be included wherever the available space will 
permit. 

Owing to the extreme variation of local conditions, no definite 
plan can be given for the city home garden, and each gardener will 
have to select the crops to be grown according to his soil, space, and 
the requirements of his family. By careful pl: unning and by keeping 
every foot of garden space fully occupied a great quantity of produce 
can be secured from a comparatively sms ll plot of ground. A suc- 
cession of plantings of certain vegetables will produce a continuous 
supply, while others may be grown between the main crops, thus 
making the land do double duty. There is a tendency on the part 
of many persons to plant too heavily to lettuce and radishes. As a 
matter of fact a supply of these vegetables can be grown in the rows 
between the plants or hills of other crops. Most beginners attempt 
too many varieties and kinds of vegetables. They would do better 
to confine themselves to a few standard sorts, leaving the novelties 
to those who have plenty of land at their disposal. 


1For additional information on the insects and diseases of garden vegetables, see 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1371, Diseases and Insects of Garden Vegetables. 
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It is assumed that the average space available for the city vege- 
table garden will not exceed 30 by 60 feet. Many gardens in back 
yards are smaller, while others located on vacant lots may include 
one-fourth acre or more. The size of the garden will determine 
largely the crops to be grown. The following cultural directions 
are based on average conditions and are subject to some modifica- 
tion to suit the locality. 

BEANS 

The bean crop stands at the head of the list in importance for 
the city garden, especially from the standpoint of producing a large 
quantity of food quickly on a limited space. The food value of the 
bean, in all forms, is also very high, and it may be grown under a 
wide range of conditions. 

String beans, or snap beans in bush form, are the most popular 
for planting in the small garden. The seed should not be planted 
until the ground is fairly warm and the danger of frost safely 
passed. Stringless Green-Pod, Bountiful, Currie Rustproof Wax, 
and Refugee Wax are the leading early varieties of bush beans. 
Where space is limited the bush varieties can be planted in rows 24 
inckes apart, with the individual plants 3 or 4 inches apart in the 
vow. Three or even four plantings at intervals of two or three 
weeks should be made, in order to insure a continuous supply. In 
sections where the first autumn frost does not occur until about the 
1st of October a late or fall crop of snap beans can be grown to 
advantage, the seed being planted about the first week in August. 

A half pint of seed of snap beans will plant about 100 feet of row 
with four seeds to a hill and the hills 12 inches apart. A hundred 
feet of row will be sufficient for one planting to supply the average 
family. If four plantings are made 1 quart of seed will be required. 

Pole or climbing beans should be planted in every garden where 
space will permit. The variety known as Kentucky Wonder pro- 
duces a plentiful supply that can be eaten pod and all while they 
are tender, as shelled beans when more mature, and as dry beans 
after they ripen. Pole or climbing Lima beans are adapted to a 
wide range of territory and can often be grown on a division fence, 
on a trellis covering the kitchen porch, or on an outbuilding. Figure 
11 shows a street fence which is being made to support a fine 
crop of Lima beans. Henderson Bush (known also as Baby Lima 
bean) and Fordhook Bush Lima are among the leading bush varieties 
while King of the Garden, Karly Leviathan, and Carpinteria are 
leading pole Lima beans. The Carolina or Sieva is the butter bean 
of the South. 

Lima beans require a richer soil than string or snap beans, and 
the seed should not be planted until the ground is quite warm, fully 
a week later than snap beans. All beans should be planted com- 
paratively shallow, especially on clay or heavy soils. On light or 
sandy soils beans may be covered from 114 to 2 inches. Beans will 
not start well if planted in wet soil or if covered too deeply. 

In case the soil should become packed by heavy rains before the 
plants appear, it is a good plan to break the crust over the row by 
means of a steel rake, great care being taken that the rake teeth 
do not go deep enough to injure the sprouting beans. Beans should 
not be worked when their leaves are wet with dew or rain, as this 
has a tendency to spread disease. 
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In case more beans are grown than are required for summer use, 
the young, tender pods may be canned for winter. Any beans that 
become too old for immediate use should be allowed to ripen and 
be saved for planting the next season or for cooking as dry beans, 
Colored dry beans are as good as white, both in flavor and nutritive 
value, in spite of a rather general popular belief to the contrary, and 
none of them should be wasted. 

ROOT CROPS 

The root crops, including beets, carrots, parsnips, salsify, turnips, 
and radishes, form a group of very important food crops for the 
small garden. The soil requirements and general culture are very 
much the same for all the root crops, and for that reason they are 
considered collectively. The soil for root crops should be quite 





Figure 11.—Lima beans growing on the outside of a garden fenc 


rich, and it should also be spaded or plowed deep and made fine and 
mellow the full depth that is broken. These root crops will all with- 
stand slight frosts and may be planted very early in the spring. 
Root crops are especially desirable for the small garden on account 
of the fact that the rows may be as close together as 12 or 14 inches 
and the plants 3 or 4 inches apart in the row, making it possible 
to grow a large quantity of food on a small are: 
PEETS 

An. ounce of beet seed will be sufficient for the ordinary city gar- 

den. Beets may be planted almost as soon as the ground can be 


worked in the spring. Make the soil fine and mellow, then lay off the 
row about 1 inch deep, using the rounded end of the hoe handle to 
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make the little furrow. What are commonly called beet seeds are 
really fruits each containing two or three seeds, and for that reason 
too many should not be put in. Eight or ten to the foot of row are 
sufficient. Cover the seeds about 1 inch and rake the surface smooth 
over the row. If the seeds are good and the weather favorable the 
plants should appear in about 10 days after planting. They should 
bs thinned to about 3 inches in the row, but if not too thick to start 
with they may be allowed to reach a height of about 8 or 4 inches 
before thinning, and the thinnings may be used for beet greens. 
Any skips or spaces can be filled in by transplanting plants that are 
removed from other parts of the row. A row 50 feet long will furnish 
enough early beets to supply the ordinary family. A second plant- 
ing may be made about four weeks after the first. A late planting 
should be made about six or eight weeks before the first autumn 
frosts. Any beets that are left in the garden at the end of the season 
should be stored for winter use. 

Crosby’s Egyptian and Detroit Dark Red are considered among 
the best varieties for the home garden. 


CARROTS 


One-fourth ounce of carrot seed will be more than enough to plant 
50 feet of row early in the spring and to make another similar plant- 
ing later for fall use and storage. Plant the seeds rather thickly, 15 
or 20 to the foot, and cover them with about half an inch of light soil, 
but not more than one-fourth of an inch in heavy soil. Thin to 2 
or 214 inches in the row as soon as they are large enough to handle. 
If desired, the plants may be left a little closer, then thinned a second 
time when the first of the young carrots are about half an inch in 
diameter. The young carrots that are thinned out may be used on 
the table as creamed baby carrots and are very fine. Late-planted 
carrots may remain in the ground until after the first frosts of 
autumn and then dug, topped, and stored in moist sand for winter 
use, 


Nantes, Chantenay. and Danvers Half-Long are common varieties. 
PARSNIPS 


A 10-cent packet, or about one-eighth of an ounce, of parsnip seed 
will be sufficient to plant for the “ordinary family. Be sure that 
the seed is fresh, as it loses its vitality if kept over until the second 
year. Plant the same as carrots and thin to 3 or 4 inches in the row. 
Parsnips require a deeply prepared and very rich soil for their best 
development. 

Parsnips may remain in the ground where grown during the win- 
ter or until wanted. It may be best, however, to dig part of the 
roots late in the fall before the ground freezes and store them for 
winter use. 

In the North parsnips are planted quite early and given the entire 
season to develop and are used mainly during the winter and spring. 
In the South they may be planted quite early and used as a spring 
vegetable, and then another planting made for a fall crop. The later 
planting is usually made in August or September, when the late 
summer rains occur. 


Hollow Crown and Guernsey are among the best varieties. 
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SALSIFY, OR VEGETABLE OYSTER 


Salsify requires practically the same cultural treatment as pars- 
nips. It is not grown extensively in the home gardens of the South- 
ern States, but is primarily a northern crop. Si alsify may remain in 
the ground during the winter, or a part may be dug late in the fall 
and stored in a bed or box of moist sand for winter use. 

The Sandwich Island is the leading variety. 


TURNIPS 


Throughout the Northern States turnips are planted as a late- 
season crop, the seed being sown from July 10 to August 1 and 
the crop harvested after the first he: avy frosts. In the Southern 
States turnips are planted in the spring, just as soon as the ground 
can be worked, and the crop is used before the hot weather of sum- 
mer comes on. A late crop is frequently planted in September, the 
roots being cooked in the usual manner, while the young tender tops 
are boiled as greens. 

For the small garden, turnips had best be planted in drills, with 
the rows about 12 inches apart, and the plants should be thinned 
to 2 or 21% inches in the row. The seed should be scattered very 
thinly in the drill and covered very lightly. The plants removed 
in thinning may be used as greens. ‘Turnips will withstand some 
frost, but their keeping qualities are injured if they are allowed to 
freeze before pulling. If they become frozen in the storage pit they 
should not be disturbed until the weather warms and they gr adually 
thaw out. For best results turnips should not actually freeze at any 
time. 

The Purple-Top Strap-Leaved is a leading variety. 


RADISHES 


Everybody wants a few early radishes in the garden, because they 
come to maturity quickly and furnish something green and suc- 
culent for the table. From 10 to 20 feet of row will ‘produce all the 
radishes required by a family. The seeds should be sown in a little 
furrow or drill, about 12 or 15 seeds to the foot, and covered 1 inch. 
Radishes may also be sown thinly in the drill with beets, carrots, or 
parsnips, as they come quickly and break the surface for the other 
seedlings. The radishes should be pulled before they are large 
enough to injure the crop with which they are sown. 

Scarlet Globe White-Tipped, French Breakfast, Icicle, and Long 
Scarlet Short Top are among the leading varieties. 

Where it is desirable to have radishes for a considerable period of 
time, two or even three plantings at intervals of two weeks should 
be made, or the same result may be attained by the proper selection 
of varieties. There are also varieties of winter radishes that may 
be planted late in the summer for winter use. Long Black Spanish 
and China Rose are large, firm, pungent sorts. 


TOMATOES 


Tomatoes are among the most universally used products of our 
home gardens, and there should be a few plants, no matter how small 
the g: arden. In order to have tomatoes arly, the seeds must be sown 
in the house or hotbed or the plants purchased from some plant 
grower who has the facilities for starting them early. Bonny Best, 
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and Earliana are among the leading early sorts, Pritchard is second 
early, and Marglobe and Stone are standard intermediate and late 
varieties. ‘Two small packets of seed, one of an early and one of a 
late variety, will produce enough plants for several family gardens, 
and it may be possible for one person to start the plants for an entire 
neighborhood. If a window box is used for starting early plants of 
various kinds, a portion of the space in this box should be used for the 
tomato plants. Where a window box is not in use a cigar box filled 
with loose soil will serve as a seed bed, but the plants will have to 
be transplanted and given about 8 inches of space both ways as soon 
as they form one or two true leaves in addition to their two small seed 
leaves. Tomato seed comes up in about 8 to 10 days, and. the 
seedlings will ordinarily be ready for transplanting in 2 weeks 
after the seed is sown. Sion 6 to 8 weeks will be required for 
growing the plants from the time of sowing the seed until they are 
ready for setting in the garden. 

A tray of fine, rich soil about 3 inches deep placed in a south win- 
dow of a living room makes a good transplanting bed. The plants 
can be grown in quart berry boxes, in 83-inch flowerpots, or in paper 
bands. The essentials are to keep the plants growing rapidly from 
the start and to retain all the dirt attached to their roots when setting 
them in the garden. 

The best method of growing tomatoes in the small home garden is 
by pruning the plants ‘to a single stem, or at most to two stems, and 
tying them to stakes or a trellis, as shown in Figure 12. By this 
method the plants can be set as close as 2 feet apart. in each direction. 
When tied to stakes the plants are easy to cultivate. The fruit is 
clean because it is kept off the ground, and the tomatoes ripen earlier 
than when the plants are not pruned or tied to stakes. Any stakes 
that are about 114 inches in diameter and 4 to 5 feet long will answer. 
Frequently the plants are trained to horizontal wires stretched on 
small posts or to a trellis made of laths. 

The tomato plants are pruned by pinching out the side shoots 
(fig. 12) as they appear in the axil of the leaf; that is, where it joins 
the main stem. The fruit clusters appear on the opposite side of 
the stem where there is no leaf. The plants are tied to the stakes 
or other support by means of soft twine or with small strips of old 
cotton goods. (Fig. 13.) Jute string is especially suitable for tying 
tomatoes. Loop the string around the stake so that it will not slip 
downward on the stake, and then tie loosely below a leaf node in such 
a manner that the stem will be supported without the string binding 
it and injuring its growth. 

Four to seven fruit clusters will be formed on each plant, and if 
the plants are well cultivated and cared for they will continue to bear 
fruit throughout the season in the northern parts of the country. i 
the South, where the heat of midsummer kills tomato plants, a late 
crop may be planted for fall use. 


SWEET PEPPERS 


Sweet peppers are increasing in favor with home gardeners every- 
where. Six or eight good plants will supply enough for an ordi- 
nary family. In “the North, where the growing season is short, 
the plants must be started indoors and should be transplanted tw ice, 
so as to be quite large by the time the weather is warm enough to 
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set them in the garden. Pepper plants will not withstand any 
frost, and they should not be set out until all danger is past. In the 
South the seed should be sown in the house or in a hotbed, and the 
young plants may be transplanted directly from the seed bed to the 
warden, although better plants will be obtained if they are trans- 
pl: inted first from the seed bed to other boxes or to the hotbed and 
later to the garden. The plants should be handled in the same 
manner as tomatoes, but pepper plants are even more delicate. 

The Ruby King, California Wonder, World Beater, and Chinese 
Giant are standard varieties of the large sweet peppers. Pimento 
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FIGURE 12.—Training tomatoes to stakes: A, Cutting out the side shoots or branches ; 
B, tying the main stem to the supporting stake 


peppers are becoming very popular throughout the Southern States; 
however, they will not mature where the frost-free growing season 
is less than four and one-half months, and they are not profit: able 
unless they have at least five months of warm weather for their de- 
velopment. The pimento is adapted to the South, where the sum- 
mers are long, with plenty of hot weather. The green pimento 
peppers have a ‘thick flesh and a pleasant flavor and may be used like 
any sweet pepper. When red ripe the pimentos are canned for 
winter salads and for mixing with cheese to make pimento cheese. 
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EGGPLANT 


The seeds of eggplant should be sown indoors at the same time 
that early tomatoes and peppers are planted. The small plants 
should be transplanted to pots or paper bands and kept in the house 
until the weather is quite warm. The plants require a rich, deep 
soil, with plenty of fertilizer. They should be set about 3 feet apart 
1 way. Five or six plants will be sufficient to supply the average 
family. Black Beauty is the commonest variety. . 





Pac 


OKRA, OR GUMBO 
Okra is sown in the open atter danger of frost is over and the soil 
has become quite warm, but in the North a few plants for the home 
garden may be started indoors, like tomatoes or peppers. Sow the 
seed a few inches apart in the row and thin the plants to 18 inches to 





Ficurp 13.—Tomatocs trained to stakes in a back-yard garden 


2 feet apart. Okra is very prolific, and 8 to 10 feet of row will sup- 
ply the needs of an average family. Give frequent shallow cultiva- 
tion until the plants are nearly grown. 

The pods are the part of the plant used for food and should be 
gathered while still crisp and tender. If the pods are removed so 
as to allow none to ripen, the plants will continue to bear until killed 
by frost. 

“The White Velvet, Dwarf Green Prolific, Perkins Mammoth, Long- 
Podded, and Lady Finger varieties are recommended. 
ONIONS 


The usual method of growing onions in the home garden is to 
plant a quart or two of sets just as early in the spring as the ground 
‘an be worked. Throughout the South the sets may be planted in 
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the autumn and the surface of the ground mulched with fine straw 
or light manure over the winter. Onions may also be grown from 
seed, sown in the early autumn in the South and in the early spring 
in the North, but as a rule it is more satisfactory to secure a few 
sets for planting. 

Onions require a light, mellow, rich soil. If planted in rows the 
sets (fig. 14) should be placed by hand, root end downward, about 
8 inches apart in the row and covered to a depth of 1 inch. If 
planted in a bed they should be spaced 4 to 6 inches apart in each 
direction. As a rule, onion sets are not sold under variety names, 
but are classed as white, brown, red, or yellow. 





Figure 14.—Il’lanting onion sets; every bulb is placed with the root end downward at 
a uniform depth and in straight rows 


Southern-grown onion plants are frequently employed for plant- 
ing in home gardens. These plants are a little less expensive than 
sets and usually produce a better grade of mature or keeping onion, 
They should be planted in rows 12 to 18 inches apart, with the 
plants 3 to 4 inches apart in the rows. 

The Yellow Globe, Yellow Danvers, Red Wethersfield, and Silver- 
skin are among the leading varieties that are planted from seed 
in the North, but they are not adapted to culture in the South. 
The Crystal Wax and Red Bermuda varieties of the Bermuda type 
are often grown in the Southern States. 

Where wanted for green onions, the sets may be planted as a 
filler in the rows with other early crops, but where mature onions are 
desired it is best to plant them alone. Fully grown onions should 
not be pulled until the tops have broken over and partially ripened. 
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The bulbs should then be pulled and spread in a cool, dry place 
where they will get plenty of air. The mature onions should be 
kept where it is quite cool and dry. 

CABBAGE GROUP 


The cabbage group includes both the early and the late types of 
cabbage, « auliflower. broccoli, kale, collards, Brussels sprouts, and 
kohlrabi. The general cultivation of each member of this group 
is practically the same, and they may be grown in almost any lo- 
cality; in fact, cabbage is one of the most universally grown of our 
garden crops. The important consideration is to have plenty of 
pk: int food in the soil so that they will make a quick, tender growth. 

Owing to the widespread distribution of the cabbage yellows dis- 
ease, only the resistant strains should be planted, 


EARLY CABBAGE 


Only a few heads of early cabbage should be grown in a small 
city garden. The plants should be started indoors, but may be set 
in the garden quite early if hardened off a little before setting them. 
In certain sections of the South the early varieties of cabbage may 
be planted in the fall and matured the following spring. The. Jersey 
Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, Golden Acre, and C openhagen Mar- 
ket are the leading early varieties. Glory of Enkhuisen is a good 
second-early sort. They may be set in rows 24 to 30 inches apart 
and 15 inches apart in the row. 


LATE CABBAGE 


Late cabbage can be planted between the rows of early potatoes 
or after early snap beans, so that double service may be obtained 
from the soil. All Seasons and Danish Baldhead are among the 
best late varieties. They should be planted in rows 30 inches apart 
and 18 inches apart in the row. Cabbage may be stored in a cool, 
dry, well-ventilated cellar or buried in an outdoor pit in the garden. 


CAULIFLOWER 


Cauliflower is much more difficult to grow than cabbage and is 
only adapted to certain soil and climatic conditions which are to be 
found near the seacoast and in limited inland ar The important 
consideration in growing a spring crop of out isi r is to have 
it so early that the heads will be formed before the extremely hot 
weather begins. The methods of starting the plants and general 
culture are the same as for early cabbage. When the he: ids begin 
to form, the leaves should be brought together above the heads and 
fastened by means of a string, so as to shut out the sunlight and 
retain the snowy whiteness of the heads, A fall crop of cauliflower 
can be grown in the same manner ds late cabbage. Cauliflower can 
not be stored to advantage, but should be used within a few days 
after it is gathered. 

KALE 

Kale can be grown either as a spring or a fall crop, and in sections 
where the temper rature does not go below zero during the winter 
it can be planted in the fall and will be re: ady for use during March 
and April. The market gardeners around Norfolk, Va., grow great 
fields of winter kale, planting the seed in September and cutting 
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the crop at any time during the winter when the ground is free 
from snow and ice. About 50 or 60 feet of row in the home garden 
may be planted during the late summer for fall and winter use, 
Kale is not stored, but is left growing until wanted for use. 


COLLARDS 


No southern garden would be quite complete without a small 
plot of collards:for late fall and early winter use. Collards are a 
hardy form of cabbage which produce a cluster of very tender leaves 
that are used in much the same manner as cabbage. Throughout 
the South collards are planted during the latter part of the summer 
and the plants are left standing where grown, like late cabbage, 
and are quite hardy; in fact, it is claimed that the flavor is greatly 
improved by a slight freezing. Collards are not recommended for 
planting in ‘the Northern States. A small packet of seeds is all that 
is necessary to start the plants required in a family garden. 


BRUSSELS SPROUTS 


Brussels sprouts are a kind of cabbage that forms a large number 


of buttons or small heads along its stem where the leaves are attached. 
The culture of Brussels sprouts is the same as that of cabbage except 
that the leaves are removed from the lower part of the stem to give 
the buttons more room to develop. 


KOHLRABI 


Kohlrabi is a near relative of cabbage. It forms an enlargement 


of the stem just above the surface of the sround, This portion iS 
used in the same way as turnips. 


GREENS AND SALAD PLANTS 


As a general rule, the American people do not eat enough green 
vegetables, commonly referred to as salads. Crops of this class ave 
especially adapted to the small garden, as they occupy very little 
space and will withstand more or less shading. The salad plants re- 
quire a deep, rich soil, with plenty of moisture. They also thrive 
under comparatively cool conditions, 


SWISS CHARD 


Swiss chard resembles the common garden beet in appearance, but 
it does not form an edible root, like the beet, and is grown for its 
large leaves, which are boiled for greens. Beet tops while young 
and tender make good greens, but the leaves of Swiss chard have 
a very excellent flavor and remain tender a long time. As the outer 
leaves are removed the plants keep on forming new leaves in the 
center, so that a continuous supply 1s provided, 

Swiss chard is planted and cultivated the same as garden beets. 
One-half ounce of seed will be sufficient for the ordinary family of 
five persons. The variety known as Lucullus is considered best. 
Plant in the early spring the same as beets, and thin the plants to 
about 6 inches in the row, 

SPINACH 


Spinach thrives in cool weather and should be grown both as a 
spring and as a fall crop. In the extreme northern part of the 
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country only one crop may be grown. In sections where the winters 
are mild the seed can be ‘plante din the fall and the plants can re- 
main in the ground all winter. For a spring crop, plant in the open 
ground as soon as the soil can be worked. The rows may be as close 
as 7 inches, and 12 to 15 seeds should be sown to a foot of row, the 
plants being thinned so that they will have 114 to 2 inches of space 
for their deve lopment. 

Spinach requires a very rich soil in order to make it grow quickly. 
A bed 5 feet wide and 30 feet in length and having about eight rows 
running the length of the bed will furnish enough spinach for the 
ordinary family. The entire spinach plant is removed by cutting 
just above the surface of the ground. Four ounces of see “dis sufli- 
cient for a bed of 5 to 30 feet in size. Spinach is especially desirable 
as a part of the diet in the early spring. Long Standing Bloomsdale 
is a good variety for home use, 


CELERY 


There is nothing particularly difficult about growing celery after 
the plants are started. The celery seed bed requires very careful 
watering until the plants are up and large enough to transplant. 
As a rule, it will be best for city gardeners to purchase plants that 
are ready for setting in the garden. Celery requires a rich soil 
and plenty of moisture. 

Golden Plume and Easy Bleaching are among the best varieties 
for the home garden. 

LETTUCE 


No early garden would be complete without a bed of lettuce; how- 
ever, only a small space is necessary to grow plenty for the average 
family. In the old-fashioned garden a small bed was spaded in one 
corner and the seed sown broadcast and raked into the soil just as 
soon as the ground was dry enough to work in the spring. As the 
plants grew and began to crowd one another they were thinned, 
and those that were pulled out were used on the table. Later, when 
the plants became larger, they were cut off just above the ground. 

Lettuce requires very rich soil and plenty of moisture, will not 
withstand continued hot weather, and is one of the few crops that 

can be planted in back-yard gardens that are shaded a portion of 
the time. A 5-cent pi ao of seed will produce all the plants. re- 
quired for the mall garden. A good method is to sow the seed in a 
box in the house and transplant the small plants to a bed or to 
rows in the garden. Lettuce is not injured by a light frost, espe- 
cially if the plants have been grown in the open. The seed or plants 
may be planted between other. crops that require a longer period for 
their development than lettuce. Two plantings should be made in 
the spring and one in the late summer, in order to have a supply 
for a considerable period. 

Grand Rapids and Early Curled Simpson are the leading varieties 
of loose-leaf lettuce, Wwhilo Big Boston, Iceberg, New York, Hansen, 
May King, and California Cream Butter are good heading sorts 
in places w ‘here they are adapted. Heading varieties are sensitive to 
adverse conditions, particularly heat, and are less sure to give ac- 
ceptable results than are the leaf varieties. 
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VEGETABLES THAT REQUIRE CONSIDERABLE SPACE IN THE GARDEN 


There are a number of garden vegetables that require too much 
space for growing in the very small home garden. Among those 
ineluded in this group are poti itoes, Sweetpotatoes, peas, sweet corn, 
squashes, muskmelons, and watermelons. 


POTATOES 


Potatoes are among the first crops that can be planted in the spring, 
They have no place in a small garden, but where space is available 
they should be included. A peck of seed potatoes, properly cut, 
will plant 300 feet of row and should yield 4 to 5 bushels. The usual 
method is to cut the seed two eyes to each piece, dividing the fleshy 
part of the potatoes as equally as possible. The seed should not be 
cut until the ground is all ready to receive it. Great care should 
be taken to get seed that is free from scab or other diseases. 

Potatoes can be planted in the North just as soon as the frost 
is all out of the ground and the soil dry enough to work. In the 
South the planting date will be governed by the season and the time 
that the young plants will be safe from spring freezes. It generally 
takes three to five weeks after planting in the Southern States for 
the potatoes to come up. In the North they will appear in a shorter 
period if weather conditions are favorable. 


PEAS 


Peas, often called English peas, require considerable space. In 
order to be of real value, at least 15 feet of row should be planted 
for each person in the family. Peas are one of the first crops 
that can be planted in the spring. In the North this planting can 
be made just as soon as the ground can be worked, and two or even 
three plantings should be made in order to have a continuous supply. 
The later plantings rarely yield as well as the earlier ones. In 
the South peas are asend about the same time as early potatoes, 
or a little earlier. 

Peas require a rather rich soil with a little fertilizer added, as 
they make a quick growth. First ionile: onl rake the ground until 
it is fine and mellow, ey open a furrow 2 to 3 inches deep with 
the corner of a hoe. Scatter the seeds broadcast in the furrow, 
or space them at the rate of 12 to 15 peas to a foot, and cover them, 
In heavy soils the seeds should not be covered so deeply as in light 
or sandy soils. If the ground is cold, the seeds may be 10 days 
or 2 weeks in coming up, and if there should be a heavy rain meantime 
the crust forming on the surface of the soil should be carefully broken 
over the rows with a steel rake. 

Little Marvel, Alaska, Gradus, and Thomas Laxton are among 
the leading early sorts. The Laxton Progress and Dwarf Telephone 
are considered good medium and late varieties. 

The extra-early sorts may be planted with the rows as close as 24 
inches apart where hand cultivation is practiced. The later and 
larger growing varieties require a space of about 3 feet between the 
rows. For sec uring the best yields the late maturing as well as the 
early maturing sorts should be planted early. 

Several of the early varieties of peas can be grown without sup- 
ports, but they do better if given something to climb on. The late 
varieties for the most part make a strong srowth and require sup- 
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ports. Brush, where it may be had, woven-wire netting, a wire fence, 
or strings on stakes make satisfactory supports for peas. The sup- 
ports should be in place when the peas come up, in order that the 
plants may climb them from the first. Early spring peas occupy 
the land a comparatively short time and may be followed by late 
cabbage, beets, turnips, kale, spinach, or some other crop. A plant- 
ing of peas made late in the summer will often give a fall crop that 
is ready for use just before frost in the autumn. 


SWEET CORN 


Sweet corn requires so much space that it should be grown only 
in large gardens. The rows should be at least 3 feet apart and the 
individual plants 15 to 18 inches apart if in drills, and 214 feet 
apart if in hills of three plants each for early varieties and 3 feet 
for late large sorts. Corn requires a rich soil and should not be 
planted until the ground has warmed considerably. A pint of seed 
will plant 400 to 500 feet of row in either drills or hills. Cover the 
seed 114 to 2 inches deep and thin to three stalks in a hill or to single 
stalks 15 to 18 inches apart in drills. 

Golden Bantam, Early Evergreen, and Howling Mob are leading 
early varieties. Country Gentleman and Stowell Evergreen are 
among the leading medium and late varieties. For a continuous 
supply, plant Golden Bantam as early as possible, then follow in a 
few days with Howling Mob. Two weeks later plant Country Gen- 
tleman or Stowell Evergreen and follow with additional plantings 
of some good late variety every three weeks until midsummer. 


SWEETPOTATOES 


For an early crop, sweetpotato plants are started in a hotbed, and 
they must not be set in the open until all danger of frost is past and 
the ground is well warmed up. They usually thrive best when 
planted on wide ridges some 3 to 4 feet apart and 12 to 15 inches 
apart in the row. Any good garden fertilizer will answer for this 
crop, and it is best applied either in small trenches or to the sur- 
face of the ground before the ridges are thrown up. Frequent shal- 
low cultivation should be given until the vines begin to run. 

The Porto Rico and Nancy Hall are recommended for moist- 
fleshed sorts and the Big-Stem Jersey, Goldskin, and Yellow Jersey 
where dry-fleshed sweetpotatoes are desired. 

VINE GROUP 


The vine group includes cucumbers, summer and winter squashes, 
muskmelons, and watermelons. 

Practically all of the vine crops can be trained to a wire fence or 
trellis or on wire netting. By this method they can be planted along 
a fence or beside a building where there is good sunlight, and the 
vines can be trained up out of the way of other crops. In case canta- 
loupes or squashes are grown on a trellis, it will be necessary to 
support the fruits by means of bagging or cloth slings. 

All of the vine crops require plenty of fertility in the soil. In ad- 
dition to a shovelful of manure and a handful of fertilizer in each 
hill, a small quantity of commercial fertilizer may be worked into 
the soil around each hill after the vines begin to spread over the 
ground. The fertilizer should not be placed closer than a foot from 
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the base of the plants and should be scattered over a considerable 
area. The space required by these crops precludes them from the 
small garden except where they are trained on wire or on a trellis, 
as already indicated. Beginners are advised to grow only summer 
squash and cucumber, if any. 


CUCUMBERS 


One or two hills will produce enough cucumbers for the average 
family. Each hill should be given about 50 square feet of space, 
or 7 feet in each direction. The hills should be made several days 
before planting, with a shovelful of manure mixed thoroughly with 
the soil of each hill. About a dozen seeds should be scattered in 
each hill and covered to a depth of about an inch. Later, the plants 
should be thinned to two or three in a hill. 

Cucumbers are very susceptible to cold and should not be planted 
until all danger of frost is past. The plants may be started indoors 
by planting ‘the seeds in pots, paper bands, or quart berry boxes 
filled with soil; then set in the garden when the weather is warm. 
The young cucumber plants are frequently destroyed by a small 
beetle. The easiest way to protect the plants is by covering the 
hills with fine wire netting. 

Arlington White Spine is a common variety, 


MUSK MELONS 


Muskmelons, usually called cantaloupes, are grown in exactly the 
same way as cucumbers. The Netted Gem, Emerald Gem, Eden 
Gem, Burrel Gem, Early Hackensack, Hearts of Gold, Tiptop, Hoo- 
doo, and Hale Best are among the leading varieties. 


WATERMELONS 


Watermelons require too much space for planting in a small gar- 
den. The cultivation of watermelons is practically the same as that 
of cucumbers. The Kleckley Sweets and Florida Favorite are among 
the best small watermelons for home growing. 


SQUASHES 


Three varieties of summer squashes are suited for growing in city 
gardens. These are the Summer Crookneck, the Pattypan, and the 
Cocozelle bush. The summer squashes are of bush habit of growth 
and do not require much space. Three to five hills of either of the 
kinds mentioned will supply the ordinary family. The hills should 
be 4 to 5 feet apart. Plant 8 or 10 seeds to a hill, covering them to 
a depth of an inch, and when the plants are well established thin 
them to three in a hill. 

The Hubbard squash and Boston Marrow are winter or keeping 
varieties; they form true vines and require more space osh the 
summer bush varieties. The fruits of the simmer varieties are used 
while they are young and tender, but those of the fall and winter 
varieties are allowed to get fully ripe before being gathered and 

stored. Four or five hills will be sufficient, and a space of 10 to 12 
feet should be allowed between the hills. 
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RESH VEGETABLES for an average family may Flan 
be grown upon a large back yard or city lot. “ 


The use of fresh vegetables adds variety to the 
diet and improves the health of the people. 
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THE CITY HOME GARDEN 


By W. R. Beartix, formerly senior horticulturist, Division of Fruit and Vegetable 
Crops and Diseases, Bureau of Plant Industry 
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Diseases and insects 


HE PROBLEMS that confront the city gardener are vastly 

greater than those of the farmer, who is free to select the 
choicest plot of ground upon the farm for his vegetable garden. 
The city-lot or back-yard garden as a rule offers little choice of soil 
or location. The available land is often shaded a part of the day, 
and the soil frequently consists of hard clay or is covered to a depth 
of several inches with cinders, broken stone, or other materials unfit 
for growing plants. The city gardener is usually handicapped by 
lack of practical experience and for want of suitable tools with 
which to do the work. Hand methods must be employed for the 
most part, and numerous local difficulties must be overcome. It is 
possible, however, to grow certain kinds of vegetables under very 
adverse conditions, and the results obtained by many city gardeners 
are truly remarkable. 

The city back-yard or vacant-lot garden provides a supply of 
vegetables at home without transportation or handling costs. Vege- 
tables from the home garden are fresher and more palatable than 
those brought from a distance. Many persons who work in offices, 
stores, and factories have time mornings and evenings that may 
well be devoted to the cultivation of a garden, thus utilizing spare 
time and idle land for food production. The home vegetable gar- 
den should be a family interest, and all members of the family who 
are able to do so should take part in its cultivation. There is no 
better form of outdoor exercise than moderate working in the home 
garden, and few lines of recreational work will give greater returns 
for the time employed. (Fig. 1.) 


TYPE AND LOCATION OF THE CITY GARDEN 


There are three general types of city vegetable gardens: Back- 
yard gardens, vacant-lot gardens, and community gardens. In locat- 
ing the home garden the back yard or the grounds surrounding 
the dwelling should be given first consideration, because of the 
convenience both in working the garden and in gathering the 
products as wanted for use. If the grounds around the dwelling 
are too small or too densely shaded, or if the soil is of such a char- 
acter that vegetables can not be grown successfully upon it, the use 
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of a vacant lot in the neighborhood is recommended. (Fig. 2.) 
Community gardens located in the outskirts of the city, where a tract 
of land can be secured, are adapted for the use of families living in 
apartment houses; also for shopworkers and persons employed by 
large manufacturing concerns. ‘There is a distinct advantage in hav- 
ing the garden located near the home, as much of the work of tend- 
ing it may be done during spare moments, and the garden can be 
protected from theft or from injury by stray animals. 

Do not locate the garden on land upon which the sun does not 
shine for at least five hours each bright day. Do not locate the 
garden on soil where the rock is but a few inches below the surface 
and where there is insufficient moisture. Do not attempt to grow 
a garden where a fill has been made with cinders or broken bricks 
or where the original soil has been buried with materials upon 





Figurk 1.—Small back-yard gardens in a residence section of Washington, D. C. 


which weeds will not grow. If weeds grow rank and vigorous 
it is a sure sign that the soil is good. Do not plant a garden under 
or near large. trees that will steal all the moisture and plant food 
from the crops. The maples and the oaks are the kinds of trees 
that are most injurious to crops planted near them. Do not plant 
a garden on low land where the crops are reasonably sure to be 
lost from overflow. Failure to observe one or more of these precau- 
tions has resulted in disappointment on the part of many gardeners. 

Where there is any choice in the selection of a garden location the 
following points should be considered. The land should be level 
or gently sloping toward the south or southeast. The drainage 
should be good, but the land should not be so steep as to wash dur- 
ing rains. The location should be higher than adjoining land, in 
order to safeguard against frost, as frost does most damage on the 
lower levels. The ideal soil is a dark sandy loam with a rather 
retentive subsoil. The soil should be deep and should break up loose 
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and mellow when plowed or spaded. Plenty of organic matter or 
rotted manure should be present in the soil, in order to give it the 
power to retain large quantities of moisture and to carry the crops 
through periods of drought. 

The ideal garden spot is seldom found, but it is often possible to 
choose a location that embodies a number of the more important con- 
ditions and then supply others. The difficulties of the first season 
are greater than those of subsequent years, and a garden plot if 
properly handled will improve with each season’s cultivation. 

On account of the wide variety of local conditions that must be 
met, no definite plan can be given for a garden. A plan should be 
drawn on paper and the location of each crop decided upon. As a 
general rule, the rows should run north and south, but it is more 





ligurb 2,—A yacant-lot garden on one of the principal residence streets of Washing- 


ton, D. C. 


important to have the rows run the long way of the garden for con- 
venience in cultivating. Figure 3 shows a well-planned garden. 
It is essential that the garden be so arranged that the tall-growing 


crops will not shade the smaller ones. 
PREPARATION OF THE SOIL 

With the location of the garden settled, the first step is the prepa- 
ration of the soil. First, remove anything that would interfere with 
the plowing or spading of the soil. If the location is the home back 
yard it is assumed that the ground is free from débris and ready to 
be broken up. If the garden is to be located on a vacant lot it is 
probable that there will be stones, broken bricks, tin cans, and other 
trash to be gotten rid of. If the quantity of trash is not too great 
it should be hauled to some dump, but if there is so much of it as to 
make its removal expensive it may be piled on one side or one end 
of the lot. In some cases stone fences have been built along the out- 
side of lots from the stones that were scattered over the ground. 
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This cleaning-up process requires considerable work and should be 
done whenever the weather will permit prior to preparation for 
planting. 

The next step in the garden-making process will be to plow or 
spade the ground, If the land is in sod it should be turned in the 
fall so that the sods will rot. Heavy clay soils should be turned up 
loosely and allowed to lie exposed to the freezing and thawing of 
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Ficure 3.—Long straight rows of vegetables which add attractiveness to a garden and 
lessen the labor of cultivation. Note how this garden has produced these results 


the winter months. In all cases manure should be turned under if 
it can be secured. If the surface soil is so hard that it can not be 
spaded or plowed to advantage a pick or a mattock should be used and 
the ground broken to a depth of 8 or 10 inches. Plenty of manure 
is about the only thing that will bring a soil of this character into 
condition. The supply of manure in cities is now quite limited, and 
the city gardener should make arrangements early in the season to 
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et what he needs. It is assumed that the average back-yard garden 
is about 30 by 60 feet in size. About 1 ton of stable manure can be 
spaded into the soil of a plot of this size each year. On soil which 
has not been worked before and which is especially heavy and wanting 
in organic matter a larger quantity of manure can ie used. Street 
sweepings are not desir: able, as they frequently contain considerable 
oil. Sawdust and planing-mill shavings should not be used on gar- 
den land. Leaves may be mixed with rosie soils, but it is best to 
have them fairly well rotted before they are applied to the land. 

Early breaking and exposure to frost is 5 the best method of getting 
land that has not been under cultivation for a number of years in 
shape for planting. Sandy soils do not benefit by freezing and thaw- 
ing as do the heavy clay soils, and in all cases prec autions must. be 
taken so that the soil will not wash away during heavy rains. It is 
a very good plan to plow or spade the land in the autumn, sow rye 
upon it, “and then turn the rye under early in the spring. 

In regions where the soil is very sandy it is often necessary to keep 
the surface covered with coarse manure or with some material to 
prevent it from blowing away. If this precaution is not taken the 
entire surface soil will be blown off to the depth of the plowing. In 
the spring the coarser part of the covering should be raked off 
before pulverizing and fitting the surface for planting. 

Nothing is gained by working the land before it is sufficiently dry 
in the spring. In sections where the ground freezes hard during 
winter no harm will be done by plowing it in the fall or during 
the early winter when quite wet, as the freezing will correct any 
injury; but land that is worked when too wet in the spring will be 
injured for the entire season. The usual test is to press a small quan- 
tity of the soil in the palm of the hand. If it is too wet for working 
it will adhere in a solid mass and retain the imprint of the hand, 
but if dry enough to work it will crumble apart of itself. 

When the test shows its fitness for working, land that was plowed 
or spaded in the fall should be thoroughly harrowed, raked, hoed, 
or forked over to a depth of 4 or 5 inches, in order to fit it for 
planting. The more carefully this part of the work is done the easier 
it will be to care for the crops during the growing season. Land 
that was not worked in the fall should be plowed or spaded as soon 
as it dries out sufficiently in the spring, and the top should be 
thoroughly fitted, as previously suggested. 


USE OF ASHES ON GARDEN SOILS 


Gardeners frequently ask whether it is advisable to use coal and 
wood ashes on garden soils. The use of coal ashes on heavy clay 
soils will tend to lighten them, but the ashes should be screened be- 
fore they are applied, in order to remove any clinkers or cinders. 
They should then be spread evenly upon the land and thoroughly 
mixed with it. Coal ashes have little value as a fertilizer, their use 
being mainly to loosen the soil and make it more workable. 

Wood ashes that are produced by the burning of hardwoods, such 
as oak and hickory, frequently contain as much as 7 per cent of 
potash and also a little lime, and for this reason are a ake ible ferti- 
Bice. Wood ashes produced by the burning of pine and other soft- 
woods, and hardwood ashes that have been exposed to the weather 
and have had their potash leached from them, have comparatively 
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little value as a fertilizer. Not more than 50 pounds of reasonably 
dry unleached hardwood ashes should be applied to a plot of ground 
30 by 60 feet in size, and these should be well mixed with the soil. 


LIMING GARDEN SOILS 


Lime improves the texture of certain heavy soils, but its exces- 
sive use may prove injurious to most garden crops. As a general 
rule asparagus, celery, beets, spinach, and sometimes carrots are 
benefited by the moderate use of lime, especially on soils that are 
naturally deficient in lime. Most of the garden vegetables do best 
on soils that are slightly acid, and all vegetables are injured by the 
application of lime in excess of their requirements. For this reason 
it should be applied only where it is definitely shown by actual test to 
be necessary, and in no case should it be applied in large quantities, 
As a matter of fact most garden soils that are in a high state of fer- 
tility do not require the addition of lime. With good drainage, plenty 
of manure in the soil, and the moderate use of commercial fertilizers, 
the growth requirements of nearly all vegetables may be fully met. 

Where lime is applied it should be spread following plowing and 

should be well mixed with the topsoil by harrowing. (Fig. 
It should not be applied at the same time as, or mixed with, commer- 
cial fertilizers or manure, on account of the chemical changes that 
take place resulting in the loss of nitrogen, and thus destroying 
the effectiveness of the fertilizers. Lime should not, as a rule, be 
applied in the fall, on account of its becoming leached from the 
soil during the winter. Any of the various forms of lime such as 
hydrated lime and air-slaked lime may be used. In some cases 
the unburned but finely ground limerock is used, but its action is 
slower than that of the burned lime. Finely ground oyster shells 
and marl are frequently used as a substitute for lime. Lime should 
not be used on land that is being planted to potatoes because of its 
influence on the development of potato scab. 


USE OF MANURE ON GARDEN LAND 


The use of barnyard manure on garden land has already been 
mentioned, but too much stress can not be placed upon this impor- 
tant point. The most successful commercial gardeners not only follow 
the practice of plowing or spading under lars ge quantities * manure, 
but they stack up manure to rot and apply the rotted manure as a top- 
dressing when fitting the land for planting. Beans, seas. and 
potatoes may be injured by tl.e use of too much manure, but it is prac- 
tically impossible to have the land too rich for most garden crops. 

Poultry and pigeon manures are excellent fertilizers for the gar- 
den, but must be used sparingly as they are very strong and are liable 
to burn the crops. These manures should be kept under shelter 
until used and then should be well mixed with the soil, care being 
taken that no lumps of the manure come in direct contact with 
the seeds. Not more than 200 pounds of poultry or pigeon manure 
should be applied to a garden plot 30 by 60 feet in size. 

Sheep manure is sold by florists and seedsmen and is an excellent 
fertilizer for garden crops. Like poultry manure, it is very strong 
and should be used sparingly. A little pulverized sheep manure 
sprinkled along the rows and worked into the soil will give the 
plants a vigorous growth. 
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COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS 


The use of commercial fertilizers is advisable, especially where 
plenty of stable or barnyard manure can not be procured. As a rule, 
fertilizers should be sown broadcast and thoroughly harrowed or 
raked into the upper 3 inches of soil. Where applied underneath 
the rows the fertilizer should be well mixed with the soil before the 
seeds are planted. Great care must be taken in the use of commercial 
fertilizers in a small garden, as there is always a tendency to use too 
uiuch and thereby do more injury than good. From 50 to 60 pounds 
of a standard fertilizer, such as is used by truck gardeners, may be 
applied to a plot of ground 30 by 60 feet in size. A fertilizer con- 





Applying lime to a garden after plowing and before harrowing 





FIGURE 4. 


taining about 5 per cent nitrogen, 10 per cent phosphoric acid, and 
5 per cent potash is good. 

Commercial fertilizers may be used in very moderate quantities 
as a side dressing for most growing crops, Nitrate of soda is fre- 
quently used in this manner at the rate of about 1 pound per 100 feet 
of row, especially with crops that are grown for their leaf and stem 
development rather than for fruit. Where used as a side dressing 
it is best to apply the fertilizer a short distance from the plants but 
where the small feeder roots will reach it. The fertilizer should be 
worked into the soil immediately. 

It should be remembered that the best results are obtained by the 
use of commercial fertilizers where there is plenty of manure or 
organic matter in the soil. All sods and weeds and the remains of 
garden plants that are not infected with disease should be turned 
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under or composted in one corner of the garden, in order to form 
material with which to enrich the soil. 


TOOLS 

Elaborate or expensive tools are not necessary for the cultivation 
of a small garden; in fact, a spade or a sp: ading fork, a hoe, a steel 
rake, and a line with two stakes to fasten it to are all that are 
required. A garden trowel and a watering can may be added to 
advantage but are not absolutely necessary. A wheelbarrow, a wheel 
cultivator, and a seed drill are desirable for the larger gardens and 
might be procured and used jointly by several gardeners i in a neigh- 
borhood. After the soil is broken and in shape for planting, the 
hoe and the steel rake are the important tools for a small garden. 


SEEDS 

A comparatively small quantity of seeds 1s required for planting 
the average city garden, but these should be procured in ample time 
and should be of the highest quality obtainable. The best are the 
cheapest in the long run. Garden seeds should not be wasted; 
enly enough should be planted to insure 2 perfect stand. Any seeds 
that are left over should be stored in a ventilated tin or glass con- 
tainer, in a cool, dry place until needed for later planting. 

The particular variety of any crop to plant will depend upon local 
conditions. There are usually experienced persons in each com- 
munity who can be relied upon for advice as to the best varieties to 
plant in that section. A number of the seed houses offer special garden 

seed collections adapted to various conditions and sizes of gardens, 


STARTING EARLY PLANTS 

Half the pleasure and profit of a garden is derived from having 
something to use just as early in the spring as possible. In many 
cities and towns each year the local greenhouse men grow thousands 
of plants which are sold to home gardeners at very reasonable 
prices. It often happens, however, that home gardeners do not have 
the opportunity to purchase well-grown plants, so they must start 
their own supply of early plants in the house or in a hotbed if they 
desire to have their crop mature early. Among the garden crops 
that may be started to advantage in this manner are tomatoe s, early 
cabbage, peppers, eggplant, and lettuce. Cue ‘umbers, melons, and 
squashes may be started indoors by using flowerpots, paper bands, or 
berry boxes to hold the soil. 

Early southern-grown plants of cabbage, tomato, pepper, and onion 
are now being used extensively by northern gardeners. Southern- 
grown plants are commonly sold by seedsmen, gener al stores, and mail- 
order houses. 

Where just a few — and cabbage plants are desired, the seeds 
may be sown in a cigar box or in a shallow tin pan with a few 
holes punched in the Sittiom for drainage. Any shallow box (fig. 5) 
that may be fitted into the window of a living room where there i is t 
reasonable amount of sunlight will answer for star ting early plants. 

After filling the trays with sifted soil, smooth off even with the to 
and slightly firm down the soil in the trays = means of a aul 
piece of board. Use the edge of a ruler or a strip of thin board 
(fig. 6) to form little grooves or furrows in the soil in which to plant 
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FiGurE 5.—Window box for starting early plants in the house 


alti Sats orien A 





Ficurp 6.—Starting early plants; preparing the seed box 


the seeds. These little rows should be about 2 inches apart and 
one-fourth inch deep. Scatter the seeds of tomato, early cabbage, 
pepper, and eggplant, as shown in Figure 7, very thinly in the rows, 
and cover them by sifting a small quantity of soil over the entire 
surface. Smooth the top of the soil gently and water very lightly. 





See = 
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The box should then be placed where the temperature will remain 
at about 70° F. If conditions are kept right, the seedlings will ap- 
pear in five to eight days after the seed is planted. From this time 
on the plants will need constant care, especially as regards water- 
ing. Owing to the fact that the light from a window comes from 
one side only, the seedlings will draw toward the glass, and the 
box should be turned each day so as to keep the plants from grow- 
ing crooked. Just as soon as the little plants are large enough to 
handle they should be transplanted to other boxes and given 2 or 3 
inches of space in each direction. 

Where the required number of plants is too great for growing 
in window boxes, a hotbed or a coldframe may be sportien: The 
usual method of constructing a hotbed is first to dig a shallow pit 





Figure 7.—Starting early plants; sowing seed in the window box 


8 to 18 inches deep, according to locality, and pack it full of fer- 
menting stable manure. The manure before being placed in the 
pit should be turned over once or twice in a pile in order to insure 
even heating. It may then be packed into the hotbed pit and 
tramped uniformly. Standard hotbed sash are 3 feet in width and 
6 feet in length, and the size of the bed should be made to suit the 
number of sash employed. A framework of boards 18 to 24 inches 
high at the back and about 12 inches high in 3 is placed over 
the manure-filled pit to support the sash. (Fig. 8. 

About 3 or 4 inches of fine garden loam is spread ate over the 
manure, and the bed is allowed to stand four or five days to warm 
up before any seed is sown. At first the temperature of the bed 
will run rather high, and it is best to delay planting the seeds in it 
until it begins to decline. This can best be determined by placing 
a thermometer with the bulb about 3 inches below the surface of the 
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soil and watching it until the temperature falls below 85° F. before 
lanting the seeds. 

If glazed sash are not available for covering the hotbed, heavy 
muslin may be used instead; the glass, however, makes the most 
desirable form of covering. Care must be taken to give the bed 
sufficient ventilation to prevent overheating, as it is lable to heat 
up rapidly when the sun shines full upon the glass. Watering should 
be done during the early part of the day and the bed given enough 
air so that the plants will dry off before night. The bed should 
be closed before evening, in order to conserve enough heat to carry 
it through the night in good condition. If the weather should turn 
severely cold, a covering of straw, blankets, or canvas may be thrown 
over the bed to protect it. 

A coldframe is constructed in exactly the same manner as a hotbed, 
with the exception that no manure is placed beneath it to supply heat. 





Figure 8.—Preparation of a sash-covered frame for starting early plants 


Before the plants are set in the garden, from either the hotbed or 
the coldframe, they should be gradually hardened to outside condi- 
tions by giving them more ventilation each day. Finally, remove 
the sash entirely on bright days and replace them for the night. 
The aim should be to produce strong healthy plants that will make 
a quick start when placed in the garden. 


PLANTING ZONES 


Tables 1 and 2, together with the frost-zone maps (figs. 9 and 
10), are based upon records of the United States Weather Bureau 
covering a period of 20 years and are intended to serve as a guide 
for determining the earliest dates that the various garden crops 
may be planted in the spring, also the latest dates that it will be safe 
to plant certain crops and have them mature before the first killing 
frost in the autumn. It should be borne in mind that there is a 
difference of several days in the frost occurrence within each zone; 
this is due to differences in altitude and latitude and also to the 
proximity of bodies of water and large tracts of timber. 
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Owing to the varied character of the Rocky Mountain and Pacific 
coast regions, it is not practical to present the planting informa- 
tion in zone form, as there may be a very great difference in the 
dates of killing frosts in the same general locality, on account of ele- 
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Ficurp 9.—Outline map of the United States, showing zones based on the average date of 
the last killing frost in spring. The time of planting for the various vegetables is 


determined for each section by the dates given on this map 





Ficgurp 10.—Outline map of the United States, showing zones based on the average date of 
the first killing frost in the autumn. The latest safe dates for planting vegetables in 


the autumn are determined by the dates given on this map 


vation. Gardeners on the Pacific coast should be guided by the experi- 
ence of competent persons in their own neighborhood. The Mountain 
and Pacific Coast States have such variable climate that a separate 
map would have to be designed to meet their requirements, 








Earliest safe dates for planting vegetables in the open in the zones shown in Figure 9 


TABLE 1.— 
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Taste 2.—Latest safe dates for planting vegetables for the fall garden in the 
zones* shown in Figure 9 





; é 
| Zone C | Zone D | Zone E | Zone F | Zone G 





Bean: 
| July 
Do, 
Sabbage...------ a Sept. | J ‘ J J June 
Do. 

Ses thas a | Do 
1} Sept. 1 | Aug. cota May 1 


Jauliflower " 
15 
. 45 1...G0....) Aug. 15] J : July 15 

15 


Yhard, Swiss....-..-- pa eee we 7 

Jorn, sweet_____-- ca a ee Aug. 1} July 15] July June 15 
ne nan een nnan aenmemnine 
Eggplant............ ; 

NR ae ee cbucmabimatinanucinenamiacs 3 


Melon: | | 
SE SE = SE EO 2 | Jaly 11) due 151......2... 


Watermelon Bees a : June 15 | June 1); May 15} May 1 
.-| July 15] July 1) June 15} June 1 

Li SDs clas Saale es an ASSO es ol DEY 

| Nov. 1] 1 | Sept. 1] Aug. July 

cea | May | Apr. 
Nov. Oct. Sept. Aug. July 

| July 15 y ‘ > 15 | June 
Aug. 15] Aug. July 15 | July | June 

Oct. 15 | Oct. Sept. 1| Aug 

June 15} June 1] May 15 | Apr. 


Spinach SRS a eee ee eae | Oct. Oct. 1] Sept. 1 g. 15 | Aug 


Squash: | 
Bush coon ee Sccitiwesccsasy Bag. Ao. eee, 2 Sey IS fae} 
Vine. Satncieamls < | July 15} July 1) June 15] June 1 
Sweetpotato..-......----- : pee es | Aug. 15 | July 15 |...do....| May 1 
Tomato -| July 11] June 15 


Turnip 


‘July 1/| June 15 | June 1 
Oct. 1] Sept. 15} Sept. 1] Aug. 
|...do....| Sept. 1 | Aug. 15 | Aug. 





| June 








1 Zones A and B are sections in which many vegetables are planted late in the fall to form the winter 
garden or early spring garden. 


In zones A, B, C, and parts of zone D of the eastern United States, 
cabbage, turnip, spinach, kale, collard, and certain varieties of 
onion may be grown in the open ground throughout the winter. In 
certain parts of zone E spinach and kale may be grown all winter. 
In zone F such crops as sweetpotato, melons, eggplant, and pep- 
pers should be planted only under the most favorable conditions, as 
the season is sometimes too short for their full development under 
adverse conditions. 

Garden plants are divided into about four more or less distinct 
groups. 

Early cabbage, kale, onion sets, peas, potatoes, spinach, and 
radishes may be planted two weeks before the average date of the 
last killing frost. 

Beets, Swiss chard, carrots, lettuce, peas, cauliflower, and sweet 
corn may be planted about the date of the last killing frost. 

Beans, parsnips, salsify, melons, cucumbers, tomatoes, and sweet- 
potato plants may be planted after the last killing frost. 

The heat-loving plants, such as peppers, eggplant, Lima beans, 
and the squashes, should not be planted in the open until the ground 
has thoroughly warmed, which will be two to four weeks after the 
last killing frost. 

There are a number of crops, such as snap beans, lettuce, radishes, 
and beets, that should be planted at intervals in order to insure a 
continuous supply throughout the season. In the case of snap beans 
as many as five different plantings may be had in some sections, In 
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the southern part of the United States special attention should be 
given to the planting of the semihardy crops, such as spinach, kale, 
and cabbage, during the autumn, in order to have a supply through- 
out the winter. 

By following the planting dates given in Table 2 (see also fig. 10), 
the various crops will mature during average years; however, there 
may be seasons when the first killing frost in the autumn occurs 
eariier than usual and some of the later plantings will be lost. The 
late planting of vegetables prolongs the season of usefulness and is 
worth a chance. 


GENERAL CARE OF THE GARDEN 


A garden bears close acquaintance, and the successful gardener 
is the one who keeps in close contact with his crops throughout the 
entire growing season. A visit to the garden during the early morn- 
ing while the dew hangs heavily upon every plant will reveal the 
happenings of the night. Perhaps some insect attack has started or 
some injury has oce urred which requires immediate attention, A 
garden requires a little attention almost every day and responds in 
direct proportion to the care bestowed upon it. The size of the 
garden should be such that its care will not prove a burden. A small 
earden intensiv ely cultivated is much better than a larger one which 


is allowed to grow to weeds. 
CULTIVATING 


Weeds rob the cultivated plants of water, nutrients, and even space 
and light that they require. As soon as the soil can sg properly worked 
after each rain, it should be thoroughly hoed or cultivated ta kill 
weeds that have sprouted and to leave the surface in a loose, friable 
condition to absorb later rainfall. The primary value of hoeing or 
cultivating is weed control. This cultivation shouid be shallow so as 
to avoid injuring the vegetable plant roots that lie near the surface. 
Although it is desirable to keep the surface soil loose, there is little 
to be gained by hoeing or cultivating oftener than necessary to keep 
weeds out of the garden. 

WATERING 

Artificial watering, if properly applied, will prove a decided advan- 
tage during dry periods, but may prove an injury if not properly 
done. Frequent light sprinkling of the garden is injurious. The 
proper method is to soak the soil thoroughly about once each week, 
preferably during the evening, and then loosen the surface by culti- 
vation as soon as the soil is dry enough to work. No more water 
should be applied until necessary; then another soaking should be 
given. On a small scale the water may be applied by means of a 
sprinkling can. Where available, a garden hose is effective, and 
overhead sprinkler systems are frequently employed to advantage. 
Perhaps the best method for applying the water is to open slight 
furrows alongside the rows of plants and allow the water to flow 
gently along these furrows. 

After irrigation, the soil should not be trampled or worked until 
it has partially dried so that it is no longer sticky. Where seeds 
are to be sown during a period of drought a slight furrow may 
be opened and water run through it; then, after the water has soaked 
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into the soil, the seeds may be sown and covered with dry earth. 
This method will insure a good stand of plants, as the moisture feeds 
upward in the soil, like the oil in a lamp wick. 


DISEASES AND INSECTS 


Garden crops are subject to attack by a number of insects and 
diseases. Preventive measures are best, but if an attack occurs and 
the city gardener is not familiar with the insect or disease and the 
proper treatment to protect his crops he is advised to consult the 
local garden leader or write immediately to the Extension Division 
of the State College of Agriculture. The United States Department 
of Agriculture has bulletins containing the necessary information 
on garden insects and diseases, and these can be procured free upon 
request.* 

Small compressed-air sprayers that may be carried by a strap 
over the shoulder of the operator are very satisfactory for use in the 
small garden. One of these sprayers will serve for several gardeners 
in a single neighborhood, and the original cost is reasonable. Wher- 
ever poisons are used in the fight against garden insects great care 
must be taken to see that they are stored in a safe place where there 
will be no chance of persons or animals becoming poisoned. Garden 
products such as snap beans should not be sprayed or dusted with 
poisons after the edible portions form. 

Poisons may be applied in powdered form to a number of the 
garden crops, including potatoes, by means of a small burlap or 
cheesecloth bag, the poison being ‘dusted upon the plants when they 
have dew upon them. This can be done in the morning before the 
plants have dried or late in the evening after the dew has begun to 
form. 

CROPS FOR THE CITY HOME GARDEN 

As a rule not more than 10 or 12 different kinds of vegetables 
should be grown in the city home a These should be chosen 
from the standpoint of securing the greatest food value from a lim- 
ited area. Certain of the very important food crops, such as pota- 
toes, peas, and sweet corn, require too much space for the small city 
garden, but should be included wherever the available space will 
permit. 

Owing to the extreme variation of local conditions, no definite 
plan can be given for the city home garden, and each gardener will 
have to select the crops to be grown according to his soil, space, and 
the requirements of his family. By careful planning and by keeping 
every foot of garden space fully occupied a great quantity of produce 

an be secured from a comparatively small plot of ground. A suc- 
cession of plantings of certain vegetables will produce a continuous 
supply, while others may be grown between the main crops, thus 
making the land do double duty. There is a tendency on the part 
of many persons to plant too heavily to lettuce and radishes. As a 
matter of fact a supply of these vegetables can be grown in the rows 
between the plants or hills of other crops. Most beginners attempt 
too many varieties and kinds of vegetables. They would do better 
to confine themselves to a few standard sorts, le: aving the novelties 
to those who have plenty of land at their disposal. 





1For additional infor mation on the insects and diseases of garden vegetables, see 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1371, Diseases and Insects of Garden Vegetables. 
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It is assumed that the average space available for the city vege- 
table garden will not exceed 30 by 60 feet. Many gardens in back 
yards are smaller, while others located on vacant lots may include 
one-fourth acre or more. The size of the garden will determine 
largely the crops to be grown. The following cultural directions 
are based on average conditions and are subject to some modifica- 


tion to suit the locality. 
BEANS 


The bean crop stands at the head of the list in importance for 
the city garden, especially from the standpoint of producing a large 
quantity of food quickly on a limited space. The food value of the 
bean, in all forms, is also very high, and it may be grown under a 
wide range of conditions. 

String beans, or snap beans in bush form, are the most popular 
for planting in the small garden. The seed should not be planted 
until the ground is fairly warm and the danger of frost safely 
passed, Stringless Green-Pod, Bountiful, Pencil Pod Black Wax, 
and Brittle Wax are some good early varieties of bush beans. Where 
space is limited the bush varieties can be planted in rows 24 
inches apart, with the individual plants 3 or 4 inches apart in the 
row. Three or even four plantings at intervals of two or three 
weeks should be made, in order to insure a continuous supply. In 
sections where the first autumn frost does not occur until about the 
1st of October a late or fall crop of snap beans can be grown to 
advantage, the seed being planted about the first week in August. 

A half pint of seed of snap beans will plant about 100 feet of row 
with four seeds to a hill and the hills 12 inches apart. A hundred 
feet of row will be sufficient for one planting to supply the average 
family. If four plantings are made 1 quart of seed will be required. 

Pole or climbing beans should be planted in every garden where 
space will permit. The variety known as Kentucky Wonder pro- 
duces a plentiful supply that can be eaten pod and all while they 
are tender, as shelled beans when more mature, and as dry beans 
after they ripen. Pole or climbing Lima beans are adapted to a 
wide range of territory and can often be grown on a division fence, 
on a trellis covering the kitchen porch, or on an outbuilding. Figure 
11 shows a street fence which is being made to support a fine 
crop of Lima beans. Henderson Bush and Fordhook Bush Lima are 
among the leading bush varieties, while King of the Garden, Early 
Leviathan, and Carpinteria are leading* pole Lima beans. The Caro- 
lina or Sieva is the butter bean of the South, Henderson Bush and 
Carolina are the surest bearers. 

Lima beans require a richer soil than string or snap beans, and 
the seed should not be planted until the ground is quite warm, fully 
a week later than snap beans. All beans should be planted com- 
paratively shallow, especially on clay or heavy soils. On light or 
sandy soils beans may be covered from 114 to 2 inches. Beans will 
not start well if planted in wet soil or if covered too deeply. 

In case the soil should become packed by heavy rains eatin the 
plants appear, it is a good plan to break the crust over the row by 
means of a steel rake, great care being taken that the rake teeth 
do not go deep enough to injure the sprouting beans. Beans should 
not be worked when their leaves are wet with dew or rain, as this 
has a tendency to spread disease. 
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In case more beans are grown than are required for summer use, 
the young, tender pods may be canned for winter. Any beans that 
become too old for immediate use should be allowed to ripen and 
be saved for planting the next season or for cooking as dry beans. 
Colored dry beans are as good as white, both in flavor and nutritive 
value, in spite of a rather general popular belief to the contrary, and 
none of them should be wasted. 

ROOT CROPS 

The root crops, including beets, carrots, parsnips, salsify, turnips, 
and radishes, form a group of very important food crops for the 
small garden. The soil requirements and general culture are very 
much the same for all the root crops, and for that reason they are 
considered collectively. The soil for root crops should be quite 





Figure 11.—Lima beans growing on the outside of a garden fence 


rich, and it should also be spaded or plowed deep and made fine and 
mellow the full depth that is broken. These root crops will all with- 
stand slight frosts and may be planted very early in the spring. 
Root crops are especially desirable for the small garden on account 
of the fact that the rows may be as close together as 12 or 14 inches 
and the plants 3 or 4 inches apart in the row, making it possible 
to grow a large quantity of food on a small area. 
BEETS 

An ounce of beet seed will be sufficient for the ordinary city gar- 

den. Beets may be planted almost as soon as the ground can be 


worked in the spring. Make the soil fine and mellow, then lay off the 
row about 1 inch deep, using the rounded end of the hoe handle to 
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make the little furrow. What are commonly called beet seeds are 
really fruits each containing two or three seeds, and for that reason 
too many should not be put. in. Eight or ten to the foot of row are 
sufficient. Cover the seeds about 1 inch and rake the surface smooth 
over the row. If the seeds are good and the weather favorable the 
plants should appear in about 10 days after planting. They should 
be thinned to about 3 inches in the row, but if not too thick to start 
with they may be allowed to reach a height of about 3 or 4 inches 
before thinning, and the thinnings may be used for beet greens. 
Any skips or spaces can be filled in by transplanting plants that are 
removed from other parts of the row. A row 50 feet long will furnish 
enough early beets to supply the ordinary family. A second plant- 
ing may be ‘made about four weeks after the first. A late planting 
should be made about six or eight weeks before the first autumn 
frosts. Any beets that are left in the garden at the end of the season 
should be stored for winter use. 

Crosby’s Egyptian and Detroit Dark Red are considered among 
the best varieties for the home garden. 


CARROTS 


One-fourth ounce of carrot seed will be more than enough to plant 
50 feet of row early in the spring and to make another similar plant- 
ing later for fall use and storage. Plant the seeds rather thickly, 15 
or 20 to the foot, and cover them with about half an inch of light soil, 
but not more than one-fourth of an inch in heavy soil. Thin to 2 
or 214 inches in the row as soon as they are large enough to handle. 
If desired, the plants may be left a little capri then thinned a second 
time when the first of the young carrots are about half an inch in 
diameter. The young carrots that are sinned out may be used on 
the table as creamed baby carrots and are very fine. ‘Late-planted 
carrots may remain in the ground until after the first frosts of 
autumn and then dug, topped, and stored in moist sand for winter 
use, 

Nantes, Chantenay, and Danvers Half-Long are common varieties. 


PARSNIPS 


A 10-cent packet, or about one-eighth of an ounce, of parsnip seed 
will be sufficient to plant for the “ordinary family. Be sure that 
the seed is fresh, as it loses its vitality if kept over until the second 
year. Plant the same as carrots and thin to 3 or 4 inches in the row. 
Parsnips require a deeply prepared and very rich soil for their best 
development. 

Parsnips may remain in the ground where grown during the win- 
ter or until wanted. It may be best, however, to dig part of the 
roots late in the fall before the ground freezes and store them for 
winter use. 

In the North parsnips are planted quite early and given the entire 
season to develop and are used mainly during the winter and spring. 
In the South they may be planted quite early and used as a spring 
vegetable, and then another planting made for a fall crop. The later 
planting is usually made in August or September, when the late 
summer rains occur. 

Hollow Crown and Guernsey are among the best varieties. 
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SALSIFY, 


Salsify requires practically the same cultural treatment as _pars- 
nips. It is not grown extensively in the home gardens of the South- 
ern States, but is primarily a presepd crop. Salsify may remain in 
the ground during the winter, or a part may be dug late in the fall 
and stored in a bed or box of sia sand for winter use. 

The Sandwich Island is the leading variety. 


TURNIPS 


Throughout the Northern States turnips are planted as a late- 
season crop, the seed being sown from July 10 to August 1 and 
the crop harvested after the first heavy frosts. In the Southern 
States turnips are planted in the spring, just as soon as the ground 
can be worked, and the crop is used before the hot weather of sum- 
mer comes on. A late crop is frequently planted in September, the 
roots being cooked in the usual manner, while the young tender tops 
are boiled as greens. 

For the small garden, turnips had best be planted in drills, with 
the rows about 12 inches apart, and the plants should be thinned 
to 2 or 214 inches in the row. The seed should be scattered very 
thinly in the drill and covered very lightly. The plants removed 
in thinning may be used as greens. Turnips will withstand some 
frost, but their ‘keeping qualities are injured if they are allowed to 
freeze before pulling. If they become frozen in the storage pit they 
should not be disturbed until the weather warms and they er adually 
thaw out. For best results turnips should not actually freeze at any 
time. 

The Purple-Top Strap-Leaved is a leading variety. 


RADISHES 


Everybody wants a few early radishes in the garden, because they 
come to maturity quickly and furnish something green and suc- 
culent for the table. From 10 to 20 feet of row will ‘produce all the 
radishes required by a family. The seeds should be sown in a little 
furrow or drill, about 12 or 15 seeds to the foot, and covered 1 inch. 
Radishes may also be sown thinly in the drill with beets, carrots, or 
parsnips, as they come quickly and break the surface for the other 
seedlings. The radishes should be pulled before they are large 
enough to injure the crop with which they are sown. 

Scarlet Globe White-Tipped, French Breakfast, Icicle, and Long 
Scarlet Short Top are among the leading varieties. 

Where it is desirable to have radishes for a considerable period of 
time, two or even three plantings at intervals of two weeks should 
be made, or the same result may be attained by the proper selection 
of varieties. There are also varieties of winter radishes that may 
be planted late in the summer for winter use. Long Black Spanish 
and China Rose are large, firm, pungent sorts. 


TOMATOES 


Tomatoes are among the most universally used products of our 
home gardens, and there should be a few plants, no matter how small 
the garden. In order to have tomatoes early, the seeds must be sown 
in the house or hotbed or the plants purchased from some plant 
grower who has the facilities for starting them early. Bonny Best, 
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and Earliana are among the leading early sorts, Pritchard is second 
early, and Marglobe and Stone are standard intermediate and late 
varieties. Two small packets of seed, one of an early and one of a 
late variety, will produce enough plants for several family gardens, 
and it may be possible for one person to start the plants for an entire 
neighborhood. If a window box is used for starting early plants of 
various kinds, a portion of the space in this box should be used for the 
tomato plants. Where a window box is not in use a cigar box filled 
with loose soil will serve as a seed bed, but the plants will have to 
be transplanted and given about 3 inches of space both ways as soon 
as they form one or two true leaves in addition to their two small seed 
leaves. Tomato seed comes up in about 8 to 10 days, and the 
seedlings will ordinarily be ready for transplanting in 2 weeks 
after the seed is sown. About 6 to 8 weeks will be required for 
growing the plants from the time of sowing the seed until they are 
ready for setting in the garden. 

A tray of fine, rich soil about 3 inches deep placed in a south win- 
dow of a living room makes a good transplanting bed. The plants 
can be grown in quart berry boxes, in 3-inch flowerpots, or in paper 
bands. The essentials are to keep the plants growing rapidly from 
the start and to retain all the dirt attached to their roots when setting 
them in the garden. 

The best method of growing tomatoes in the small home garden is 
by pruning the plants to a single stem, or at most to two stems, and 
tying them to stakes or a trellis, as shown in Figure 12. By this 
method the plants can be set as close as 2 feet apart in each direction. 
When tied to stakes the plants are easy to cultivate. The fruit is 
clean because it is kept off the ground, and the tomatoes ripen earlier 
than when the plants are not pruned or tied to stakes. Any stakes 
that are about 114 inches in diameter and 4 to 5 feet long will answer. 
Frequently the plants are trained to horizontal wires stretched on 
small posts or to a trellis made of laths. 

The tomato plants are pruned by pinching out the side shoots 
(fig. 12) as they appear in the axil of the leaf; that is, where it joins 
the main stem. The fruit clusters appear on the opposite side of 
the stem where there is no leaf. The plants are tied to the stakes 
or other support by means of soft twine or with small strips of old 
cotton goods. (Fig. 13.) Jute string is especially suitable for tying 
tomatoes. Loop the string around the stake so that it will not slip 
downward on the stake, and then tie loosely below a leaf node in such 
a manner that the stem will be supported without the string binding 
it and injuring its growth. 

Four to seven fruit clusters will be formed on each plant, and if 
the plants are well cultivated and cared for they will continue to bear 
fruit throughout the season in the northern parts of the country. In 
the South, where the heat of midsummer kills tomato plants, a late 
crop may be planted for fall use. 

SWEET PEPPERS 

Sweet peppers are increasing in favor with home gardeners every- 
where. Six or eight good plants will supply enough for an ordi- 
nary family. In the North, where the growing season is short, 
the plants must be started indoors and should be transplanted twice, 
so as to be quite large by the time the weather is warm enough to 
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set them in the garden. Pepper plants will not withstand any 
frost, and they should not be set out until all danger is past. In the 
South the seed should be sown in the house or in a hotbed, and the 
young plants may be transplanted directly from the seed bed to the 
garden, although better plants will be obtained if they are trans- 
planted first from the seed bed to other boxes or to the hotbed and 
later to the garden. The plants should be handled in the same 
manner as tomatoes, but pepper plants are even more delicate. 

The Ruby King, California Wonder, World Beater, and Chinese 
Giant are standard varieties of the large sweet peppers. Pimento 


FicuRE 12.—Training tomatoes to stakes: A, Cutting out the side shoots or branches; 
B, tying the main stem to the supporting stake 


peppers are becoming very popular throughout the Southern States; 
however, they will not mature where the frost-free growing season 
is less than four and one-half months, and they are not profitable 
unless they have at least five months of warm weather for their de- 
velopment. The pimento is adapted to the South, where the sum- 
mers are long, with plenty of hot weather. The green pimento 
peppers have a thick flesh and a pleasant flavor and may be used like 
any sweet pepper. When red ripe the pimentos are canned for 
winter salads and for mixing with cheese to make pimento cheese. 
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EGGPLANT 
The seeds of eggplant should be sown indoors at the same time 
that early tomatoes and peppers are planted. The small plants 
should be transplanted to pots or paper bands and kept in the house 
until the weather is quite warm. The plants require a rich, deep 
soil, with plenty of fertilizer. They should be set about 3 feet apart 
each way. Five or six plants will be sufficient to supply the average 
family. Black Beauty is the commonest variety. - 
OKRA, OR GUMBO 
Okra is sown in the open after danger of frost is over and the soil 
has become quite warm, but in the North a few plants for the home 
garden may be started indoors, like tomatoes or peppers. Sow the 
seed a few inches apart in the row and thin the plants to 18 inches to 


Fiaure 13.—Tomatoes trained to stakes in a back-yard garden 


2 feet apart. Okra is very prolific, and 8 to 10 feet of row will sup- 
ply the needs of an average family. Give frequent shallow cultiva- 
tion until the plants are nearly grown. 

The pods are the part of the plant used for food and should be 
gathered while still crisp and tender. If the pods are removed so 
as to allow none to ripen, the plants will continue to bear until killed 
by frost. 

The Dwarf Green Prolific, Perkins Mammoth, Long-Podded, and 
Clemson Spineless varieties are recommended. 

ONIONS 


The usual method of growing onions in the home garden is to 
plant a quart or two of sets just as early in the spring as the ground 
can be worked. Throughout the South the sets may be planted in 
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the autumn and the surface of the ground mulched with fine straw 
or light manure over the winter. Onions may also be grown from 
seed, sown in the early autumn in the South and in the early spring 
in the North, but as a rule it is more satisfactory to secure a few 
sets for planting. 

Onions require a light, mellow, rich soil. If planted in rows the 
sets (fig. 14) should be placed by hand, root end downward, about 
3 inches apart in the row and covered to a de pth of 1 inch. If 
planted in a bed they should be spaced 4 to 6 inches apart in each 
direction. As a rule, onion sets are not sold under variety names, 
but are classed as white, brown, red, or yellow. 


Figure 14.—Planting onion sets; every bulb is placed with the root end downward at 
a uniform depth and in straight rows 


Southern-grown onion plants are frequently employed for plant- 
ing in home gardens. These plants are a little less expensive than 
sets and usually produce a better grade of mature or keeping onion. 
They should be planted in rows 12 to 18 inches apart, with the 
plants 3 to 4 inches apart in the rows. 

The Yellow Globe, Danvers, Red Wethersfield, and Silverskin are 
among the leading varieties that are planted from seed in the North, 
but they are not adapted to culture in the South. The Crystal Wax 
and Yellow Bermuda varieties of the Bermuda type are often grown 
in the Southern States. 

Where wanted for green onions, the sets may be planted as a 
filler in the rows with other e: uly crops, but where mature onions are 
desired it is best to plant them alone. Fully grown onions should 
not be pulled until the tops have broken over and partially ripened. 
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The bulbs should then be pulled and spread in a cool, dry place 
where they will get plenty of air. The mature onions should be 
kept where it is quite cool and dry. 

CABBAGE GROUP 


The cabbage group includes both the early and the late types of 
cabbage, cauliflower, broccoli, kale, collards, Brussels sprouts, and 
kohlrabi. The general cultivation of each member of this group 
is practically the. same, and they may be grown in almost any lo- 
ality; in fact, cabbage is one of the most universally grown of our 
garden crops. The important consideration is to have plenty of 
plant food in the soil so that they will make a quick, tender growth. 

Owing to the widespread distribution of the cabbage yellows dis- 
ease, only the resistant strains should be planted. 


EARLY CABBAGE 


Only a few heads of early cabbage should be grown in a small 
city garden. The plants should be started indoors, but may be set 
in the garden quite early if hardened off a little before setting them. 
In certain sections of the South the Early Jersey Wakefield and 
Charleston Wakefield varieties of cabbage may be planted in the fall 
and matured the following spring. The Golden Acre and Copen- 
hagen Market are the leading early varieties. Glory of Enkhuizen 
is a good second-early sort. They may be set in rows 24 to 30 inches 
apart and 15 inches apart in the row. 


LATE CABBAGE 


Late cabbage can be planted between the rows of early potatoes 
or after early snap beans, so that double service may be obtained 
from the soil. Wisconsin All Seasons and Wisconsin Ballhead are 
among the best late varieties. They should be planted in rows 30 
inches apart and 18 inches apart in the row. Cabbage may be stored 
in a cool, dry, well-ventilated cellar or buried in an outdoor pit in 
the garden. 

CAULIFLOWER 


Cauliflower is much more difficult to grow than cabbage and is 
only adapted to certain soil and climatic conditions which are to be 
found near the seacoast and in limited inland areas. The important 
consideration in growing a spring crop of cauliflower is to have 
it so early that the heads will be formed before the extremely hot 
weather begins. The methods of starting the plants and general 
culture are the same as for early cabbage. When the heads begin 
to form, the leaves should be brought together above the heads and 
fastened by means of a string, so as to shut out the sunlight and 
retain the snowy whiteness of the heads. A fall crop of cauliflower 
can be grown in the same manner as late cabbage. Cauliflower can 
not be stored to advantage, but should be used within a few days 
after it is gathered. 

KALE 


Kale can be grown either as a spring or a fall crop, and in sections 
where the temperature does not go below zero during the winter 
it can be planted in the fall and will be — for use during March 

0 


and April. The market gardeners around Norfolk, Va., grow great 
fields of winter kale, planting the seed in September and cutting 
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the crop at any time during the winter when the ground is free 
from snow and ice. About 50 or 60 feet of row in the home garden 
may be planted during the late summer for fall and winter use. 
Kale is not stored, but is left growing until wanted for use. 


COLLARDS 


No southern garden would be quite complete without a small 
plot of collards for late fall and early winter use. Collards are a 
hardy form of cabbage which produce a cluster of very tender leaves 
that are used in much the same manner as cabbage. Throughout 
the South collards are planted during the latter part of the summer 
and the plants are left standing where grown, like late cabbage, 
and are quite hardy; in fact, it is claimed that the flavor is greatly 
improved by a slight freezing. Collards are not recommended for 
planting in the Northern States. A small packet of seeds is all that 
is necessary to start the plants required in a family garden, 


BRUSSELS SPROUTS 


Brussels sprouts are a kind of cabbage that forms a large number 
of buttons or small heads along its stem where the leaves are attached. 
The culture of Brussels sprouts is the same as that of cabbage except 
that the leaves are removed from the lower part of the stem to give 
the buttons more room to develop. 


KOHLRABI 


Kohlrabi is a near relative of cabbage. It forms an enlargement 
of the stem just above the surface of the ground. This portion is 
used in the same way as turnips. 


GREENS AND SALAD PLANTS 


As a general rule, the American people do not eat enough green 
vegetables, commonly referred to as salads. Crops of this class are 
especially adapted to the small garden, as they occupy very little 
space and will withstand more or less shading. The salad plants re- 
quire a deep, rich soil, with plenty of moisture. They also thrive 
under comparatively cool conditions. 


SWISS CHARD 


Swiss chard resembles the common garden beet in appearance, but 
it does not form an edible root, like the beet, and is grown for its 
large leaves, which are boiled for greens. Beet tops while young 
and tender make good greens, but the leaves of Swiss chard have 
a very excellent flavor and remain tender a long time. As the outer 
leaves are removed the plants keep on forming new leaves in the 
center, so that a continuous supply is provided. 

Swiss chard is planted and cultivated the same as garden beets. 
One-half ounce of seed will be sufficient for the ordinary family of 
five persons. The variety known as Lucullus is considered best. 
Plant in the early spring the same as beets, and thin the plants to 
about 6 inches in the row. 

SPINACH 


Spinach thrives in cool weather and should be grown both as a 
spring and as a fall crop. In the extreme northern part of the 
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country only one crop may be grown. In sections where the winters 
are mild the seed can be planted in the fall and the plants can re- 
main in the ground all winter. For a spring crop, plant in the open 
ground as soon as the soil can be worked. The rows may be as close 
as 7 inches, and 12 to 15 seeds should be sown to a foot of row, the 
plants being thinned so that they will have 114 to 2 inches of space 
for their development. 

Spinach requires a very rich soil in order to make it grow quickly. 
A bed 5 feet wide and 30 feet in length and having about eight rows 
running the length of the bed will furnish enough spinach for the 
ordinary family. The entire spinach plant is removed by cutting 
just above the surface of the ground. Four ounces of seed is sufli- 
cient for a bed of 5 by 30 feet in size. Spinach is especially desirable 
as a part of the diet in the early spring. Long Standing Bloomsdale 
isa good variety for home use. 

TURNIP GREENS 


Turnip greens are a most valuable source of vitamins and minerals 
and should be grown in every garden. For late use, they can be 
grown as described on page 20. For spring use, seed should be sown 
as early as the garden can be started, as they do not thrive in hot 
weather. The Shogoin variety is one of the best for greens, and it 
produces edible turnips as well. For greens only, the leafy variety 
Seven-Top is most commonly grown. 

LETTUCE 


No early garden would be complete without a bed of lettuce; how- 
ever, only a small space is necessary to grow plenty for the average 
family. In the old-fashioned garden a small bed was spaded in one 
corner and the seed sown broadcast and raked into the soil just as 
soon as the ground was dry enough to work in the spring. As the 
plants grew and began to crowd one another they were thinned, 
and those that were pulled out were used on the table. Later, when 
the plants became larger, they were cut off just above the ground. 

Lettuce requires very rich soil and plenty of moisture, will not 
withstand continued hot weather, and is one of the few crops that 
‘an be planted in back-yard gardens that are shaded a portion of 
the time. A 5-cent packet of seed will produce all the plants re- 
quired for the small garden. A good method is to sow the seed in a 
box in the house and transplant the small plants to a bed or to 
rows in the garden. Lettuce is not injured by a light frost, espe- 
cially if the plants have been grown in the open. The seed or plants 
may be planted between other crops that require a longer period for 
their development than lettuce. Two plantings should be made in 
the spring and one in the late summer, in order to have a supply 
for a considerable period. 

Grand Rapids and Early Curled Simpson are fhe leading varieties 
of loose-leaf lettuce, while Big Boston, Mignonette, New York, Han- 
sen, May King, and California Cream Butter are good heading sorts 
in places where they are adapted. Heading varieties are sensitive fo 
adverse conditions, particularly heat, and generally give less accept- 
able results than the leaf varieties. 
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28 
VEGETABLES THAT REQUIRE CONSIDERABLE SPACE IN THE GARDEN 


There are a number of garden vegetables that require too much 
space for growing in the very small home garden. Among those 
included in this group are potatoes, sweetpotatoes, peas, sweet corn, 
squashes, muskmelons, and watermelons. 


POTATOES 


Potatoes are among the first crops that can be planted in the spring. 
They have no place in a small garden, but where space is available 
they should be included. A peck of seed potatoes, properly cut, 
will plant 300 feet of row and should yield 4 to 5 bushels. The usual 
method is to cut the seed two eyes to each piece, dividing the fleshy 
part of the potatoes as equally as possible. The seed should not be 
cut until the ground is all ready to receive it. Great care should 
be taken to get seed that is free from scab or other diseases. 

Potatoes can be planted in the North just as soon as the frost 
is all out of the ground and the soil dry enough to work. In the 
South the planting date will be governed by the season and the time 
that the young plants will be safe from spring freezes. It generally 
takes three to five weeks after planting in the Southern States for 
the potatoes to come up. In the North they will appear in a shorter 
period if weather conditions are favorable, 


PEAS 


Peas, often called English peas, require considerable space. In 
order to be of real value, at least 15 feet of row should be planted 
for each person in the family. Peas are one of the first crops 
that can be planted in the spring. In the North this planting can 
be made just as soon as the ground can be worked, and two or even 
three plantings should be made in order to have a continuous supply. 
The later plantings rarely yield as well as the earlier ones. In 
the South peas are planted about the same time as early potatoes, 
or a little earlier. 

Peas require a rather rich soil with a little fertilizer added, as 
they make a quick growth. First spade and rake the ground until 
it is fine and mellow, then open a furrow 2 to 3 inches deep with 
the corner of a hoe. Scatter the seeds broadcast in the furrow, 
or space them at the rate of 12 to 15 peas to a foot, and cover them. 
In heavy soils the seeds should not be covered so deeply as in light 
or sandy soils. If the ground is cold, the seeds may be 10 days 
or 2 weeks in coming up, and if there should be a heavy rain meantime 
the crust forming on the surface of the soil should be carefully broken 
over the rows with a steel rake. 

Alaska, Little Marvel, Laxton Progress, Gradus, and Thomas Lax- 
ton are among the leading early sorts. Dwarf Telephone and 
Stratagem are considered good medium and late varieties. 

The extra-early sorts may be planted with the rows as close as 24 
inches apart where hand cultivation is practiced. The later and 
larger growing varieties require a space of about 3 feet between the 
rows. For securing the best yields the late maturing as well as the 
early maturing sorts should be planted early. ; 

Several of the early varieties of peas can be grown without sup- 
ports, but they do better if given something to climb on. The late 
varieties for the most part make a strong growth and require sup- 
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ports. Brush, where it may be had, woven-wire netting, a wire fence, 
or strings on stakes make satisfactory supports for peas. The sup- 
ports should be in place when the peas come up, in order that the 
plants may climb them from the first. Early spring peas occupy 
the land a comparatively short time and may be followed by late 
cabbage, beets, turnips, kale, spinach, or some other crop. A plant- 
ing of peas made late in the summer will often give a fall crop that 
is ready for use just before frost in the autumn. 


SWEET CORN 


Sweet corn requires so much space that it should be grown only 
in large gardens. The rows should be at least 3 feet apart and the 
individual plants 15 to 18 inches apart if in drills, and 214 feet 
apart if in hills of three plants each for early varieties and 3 feet 
for late large sorts. Corn requires a rich soil and should not be 
planted until the ground has warmed considerably. A pint of seed 
will plant 400 to 500 feet of row in either drills or hills. Cover the 
seed 114 to 2 inches deep and thin to three stalks in a hill or to single 
stalks 15 to 18 inches apart in drills. 

Golden Early Market, Golden Bantam, and Early Cory are leading 
early varieties. Couniry Gentleman and Stowell Evergreen are 
among the leading medium and late varieties. For a continuous sup- 
ply, plant Golden Early Market as early as possible, then follow in a 
few days with Howling Mob. Two weeks later plant Country Gen- 
tleman or Stowell Evergreen and follow with additional plantings 
of some good late variety every three weeks until midsummer, 


SWEETPOTATOES 


For an early crop, sweetpotato plants are started in a hotbed, and 
they must not be set in the open until all danger of frost is past and 
the ground is well warmed up. They usually thrive best when 
planted on wide ridges some 3 to 4 feet apart and 12 to 15 inches 
apart in the row. Any good garden fertilizer will answer for this 
crop, and it is best applied either in small trenches or to the sur- 
face of the ground before the ridges are thrown up. Frequent shal- 
low cultivation should be given until the vines begin to run. 

The Porto Rico and Nancy Hall are recommended for moist- 
| fleshed sorts and the Big-Stem Jersey, Goldskin, and Yellow Jersey 
» where dry-fleshed sweetpotatoes are desired. 

VINE GROUP 


' The vine group includes cucumbers, summer and winter squashes, 
» muskmelons, and watermelons. 

| Practically all of the vine crops can be trained to a wire fence or 
: trellis or on wire netting. By this method they can be planted along 
} a fence or beside a building where there is good sunlight, and the 
| vines can be trained up out of the way of other crops. In case canta- 
loupes or squashes are grown on a trellis, it will be necessary to 
support the fruits by means of bagging or cloth slings. 

All of the vine crops require plenty of fertility in the soil. In ad- 
dition to a shovelful of manure and a handful of fertilizer in each 
hill, a small quantity of commercial fertilizer may be worked into 
the soil around each hill after the vines begin to spread over the 
ground. The fertilizer should not be placed closer than a foot from 
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the base of the plants and should be scattered over a considerable 
area. The space required by these crops precludes them from the 
small garden except where they are trained on wire or on a trellis, 
as already indicated. Beginners are advised to grow only summer 
squash and cucumber, if any. 

CUCU MBERS 


One or two hills will produce enough cucumbers for the average 
family. Each hill should be given about 50 square feet of space, 
or 7 feet in each direction. The hills should be made several days 
before planting, with a shovelful of manure mixed thoroughly with 
the soil of each hill. About a dozen seeds should be scattered in 
each hill and covered to a depth of about an inch. Later, the plants 
should be thinned to two or three in a hill. 

Cucumbers are very susceptible to cold and should not be planted 
until all danger of frost is past. The plants may be started indoors 
by planting the seeds in pots, paper bands, or quart berry boxes 
filled with soil; then set in the garden when the weather is warm. 
The young cucumber plants are frequently destroyed by a small 
beetle. The easiest way to protect the plants is by covering the 
hills with fine wire netting. 

Arlington White Spine is a common variety, 

MUSKMELONS 


Muskmelons, usually called cantaloupes, are grown in exactly the 


x 


same way as cucumbers. The Netted Gem, Emerald Gem, Eden 
Gem, Burrel Gem, Early Hackensack, Hearts of Gold, Tiptop, Hoo- 
doo, and Hale Best are among the leading varieties. 


WATERMELONS 


Watermelons require too much space for planting in a small gar- 
den. The cultivation of watermelons is practically the same as that 
of cucumbers. The Kleckley Sweets and Florida Favorite are among 
the best medium-sized watermelons for home growing. 


SQUASHES 


Three varieties of summer squashes are suited for growing in city 
gardens. These are the Summer Crookneck, the Pattypan, and the 
Cocozelle bush. The summer squashes are of bush habit of growth 
and do not require much space. Three to five hills of either of the 
kinds mentioned will supply the ordinary family. The hills should 
be 4 to 5 feet apart. Plant 8 or 10 seeds to a hill, covering them to 
a depth of an inch, and when the plants are well established thin 
them to three in a hill. 

The Hubbard squash and Boston Marrow are winter or keeping 
varieties; they form true vines and require more space than the 
summer bush varieties. The fruits of the summer varieties are used 
while they are young and tender, but those of the fall and winter 
varieties are allowed to get fully ripe before being gathered and 
stored. Four or five hills will be sufficient, and a space of 10 to 12 
feet should be allowed between the hills. 
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